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'I'm:  {)riiu'i])al  objc'ct  aiiiuHl  at  in  {\\c  follow  iii<i; 
j)a<i:('s,  is  to  cxliibit  a  coniiircluMisivo  th()\iii:li  con- 
cist'  Nicw  of  the  natuiH^  of  C'i\ ili/ation,  to  dc- 
monsti'atc  its  capacitN  for  scicMitific  trc^atmcnt.  as 
also  for  practical  application,  and  to  c\incc  the 
nc^ccssity  for  cnlti\atinLi'  cxcrN  hranch  of  it  alike, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  estahlishnient  of  it  as  an 
entire  system  or  condition.  An  attenij)t  is  thus 
niad(^  to  (effect  a  comph^te,  definite,  and  systematic 
exposition  of  the  true  ])rinciples  upon  which  tlu' 
i^eniM'al  iMlucational  and  Moral  Policy  of  this  coun- 
try ouixht  to  he  conduct(Ml. 

As  rci^tirds  the  plan  upon  wjiicli  I  ha\"e  pro- 
r(MMl(Ml  in  th(^  elucidation  of  my  suhj(*ct.  1  have,  in 
the  first  ])art  of  this  work,  endeavoured  to  define 
and  point  out,  clearly  and  corrcH'tly,  the  real  and 
essential  Natiu*e  of  Civilization.     After  this.  I  ha\e 
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Specified  mid  set  i'ortli  tlx-  various  Elements  wliich 
seemed  to  me  to  eontiihiite  to  its  constitution  Jiud 
])r()^res.s;  and  I  have  coik  luded  ])y  dc?mc>nstratiii^ 
tlie  i)iiii(i])al  ImkIs  at  wliieh  ( 'ivili/ation  aims,  and 
which  may  be  attained  hy  its  complete  estuhlish- 
ment,  in  any  country. 

The  axioms  lieic  hnd  down,  and  the  Elements  of 
Ci\ilizalion  liere  enunciated,  are  applicable  alike 
to  (*v(M'y  nation,  wliatever  be  its  general  cr)ndition, 
or  the  form  of  its  constitution. 

An  effort  is  also  made  to  trace  out  each  of  the 
Elements  of  Civilization,  and  to  analyze  their  first 
principles  ;  to  point  out  their  essential  qualities  and 
constituents,  to  define  clearly  what  active  a^rents 
may  claim  to  be  ranked  as  such  Elements,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  distinctive  use  and  application  i 
of  each.  Even  should  these  Elements  be  denied 
accurately  and  fully  to  comprehend  the  efficient  I 
causes  of  Civilization  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  their  consideration  is  included  eve  it  prin- 
ciple that  extensively  conduces  to  its  promotion 
and  perfect  establishment. 

It  is  not.  however,  either  expected  or  intended 
that  every  rule  which  is  prescribed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  science  proposed  for  consideration, 
should  be  always  rigidly  adhered  to,  or  literally 
carried  out.     The  object  is  merely    to  enunciate 
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the  leadiiif]^  pniiri])l(^s  nf^MKn-ally  a])])lirable,  wliicli 
iiltli()u«<h  Vciryiiii^  as  r('<i;ai(ls  tludr  suitableness  to 
each  special  exi<2^ency,  retain  the  same  main  fea- 
tures and  characteristics,  in  wluitever  case,  or 
under  whatever  circumstances  they  are  availed  of. 

It  apjxnu's,  moreoNcr,  in  all  cases  desirable,  so 
far  as  circumstances  nniy  athnit  ot"  its  bcung 
a(lo])ted,-  as  T  have*  indcuMl  nMuaikcul  in  tln^  fol- 
lowin*i;  pii^^'S, — that  both  in  hiNini^-  down  and  in 
establishin«;  a  system  for  the  re<^ulation  of  a  State, 
\\r  sliould  not  only  work  by  mitural  means,  and 
as  little  as  possible^  <^o  contrary  to  Nature;  but 
that  we  sliould  (Mi(l(»avour,  in  all  our  ])lans  and 
o[)erations,  to  imitate  and  carr)  out  the  system  of 
Nature*. 

On  m\  tirst  entering:  on  th(*  present  subject,  and 
endeavourinir  to  treat  upon  it.  it  ap])eared  to  me 
that  Civilization  was  mainl\  to  be  ])r()m()ted  by 
lei^islati\('  measures  expressly  adapter!  ibi-  the*  j)iir- 
])()se,  and  which  1  ha\(*  hei'e  classed  undc^r  the 
term  "Moral  .1  urisj)ru(l(Mice,"  and  ha\i'  considered, 
as  upon  retlcH'tion  1  becanu'  convinced  was  the 
cas(\  to  b(^  m(M*(dy  one  sin<i;l(^  El(Mn(Mit  of  Civiliza- 
tion out  of  several.  Education  next  struck  me  as 
constitutin*^:  th(^  rt^al,  (efficient  cause,  if  not  the 
actual  Essence  of  Civilization.  Hut  u])()n  takini^:  a 
comprehensive  Niew  of  tlie  whoh*  matter,  in  all  its 
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(lilfcrciit  ])(';iiin*^^s.  jind  with  n*<^;ir(l  to  :ili  its  varn.-d 
i('(|iiir('iii('iits  ;  the  ultimate  conclusion  which  I  ar- 
rived at  was,  that  tiiat  which  is  not  onlv  r<ailv 
needed,  hut  what  is  in  lact  in  many  ca.sc*s  actu- 
ally intended  in  the  (h'mands  for  the  intellectual 
and  moral  impnncment  and  ad\ancement  of  the 
nation,  is  not  Education  merely,  but  Civilizatir>n 
generally.  This  ]:>nnci})le,  whicli  hits  not  been 
adopted  without  the  fullest  deliberation  and  the 
sincerest  con\iction  of  its  truth,  is  the  basis  of  the 
doctrine  propounded  in  tlie  following  pages,  and  its 
recognition  is  deemed  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  well-being  of  society. 

Education  is,  in  fact,  so  to  speak,  one  only  out 
of  several  of  tlie  chains  by  which  the  car  of  C'i\'ili- 
zation  is  drawn  onwards.  By  applying  to  this  one 
alone,  not  only  is  the  machine  moved  very  feebly 
and  very  slowdy,  but  there  is  considei-able  danger 
incurred  of  snapping  the  single  chain.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  applying  to  them  all  together,  it 
is  impelled  rapidly  and  easily,  and  the  strain  on 
the  one  chain  is  relieved,  all  the  rest  contributinof 
alike  their  proper  share  in  the  labour. 

A  very  modei*ate  degree  of  obsenation  and  re- 
flection will,  moreover,  suffice  to  convince  us  that 
even  Education  itself. — althous^h  now  considered 
by  many  as  the  sole  Element  of  Civilization,  and 
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conscHincntly  jiHowcmI  to  (Mitxross  tli(^  wholes  att(>n- 
tioii  both  of  the  Stiitc,  and  of  iii(li\  iduals  anxious 
for  its  extension, — snff"ers  in  icalit)  nciv  laii^cl} 
from  our  no«^lect  to  resort  to,  and  to  promote 
the  aj)plieati()n  of  the  other  KhMnonts  of  ('i\iliza- 
tion,  which  an*  (^ssiMitially  anxiliaiN  to  Education 
itsell",  as  well  as  to  ( 'i\  ili/ation  generally. 

The  gvneral  correctn(»ss  of  the  theory  here 
maintaincMJ,  r(H'ei\'es,  indeed,  an  im])ovtant  confir- 
nuition  from  the  \i(^ws  on  this  subject  ex])ressed 
by  that  conipr(diensive  and  ])enetratin<i^  statesman, 
the  Km])eror  Napoleon  I.,  who,  when  r(»ferrini( 
to  what  he  had  done  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
])eoph\  r(Mnark(Ml  that  ho  had  '*  cans(Ml  ev(n-y  iiisfi- 
itition  to  be  fornuMl  u])()n  a  plan  wliich  ofiercd 
instruction  to  the  ])ublic.  The  Mi/sctmis  wer(^ 
thrown  open  to  the  ('(ninflle.  All  my  exertions 
were  directed  to  illuminate  tlu^  mass  of  the  na- 
tion."* In  addition  to  this,  we  know  the  corre- 
spondinu^  efforts  which  he  macU'  as  r(^<i;ards  certain 
of  what  1  have  here  termed  the  other  Kh^ments 
of  ('i\ilization,  in  the  maintenance  of  Reliii^ion,  the 
j)romotion  of  Art,  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
urispnuhmtial  cod(\  and  tln^  constiMiction  of  roads 
and  other  pu])lic  works. 

As   in    the   allotment    and    determination  of  the 

♦  Voice  from  St.  Ileleua,  vol.  ii.  \>.  3s.'),  Oih  edition. 
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studies  to  hr  lollowcd  in  ;i  iiiii\frsitv,  all  the  dil- 
fri'ciit  clcniciits  of  l^iiow  Icd^ci  uro  cultivated  to- 
j^etlier,  and  each  aids  the  jjiirsiiit  of"  the  other; 
so  in  the  general  ( 'i\ili/atioii  of  a  uatiou.  the  \a- 
rious  Elements  for  this  ])Ui  j)os<'  shoidri  be  adopted 
eoiiteni])()raiie()Us]\ ,  each  assistiij<^  and  eo-opeiatinir 
^vith,  and  conducing  to  the  efficiency  of  the  other, 
and  contri})uting  to  ])romotf^  the  ureneral  oliject  in 
view.  Analogously,  indeed,  to  what  we  see  attained 
by  certain  chemical  compounds  of  great  power  and 
efficacy,  the  merit  of  whicli  consists  in  or  results 
from  the  admixture,  in  their  proper  measure,  of 
the  several  ingredients  of  which  they  are  consti- 
tuted. ;  Ci^^lization  is  completely  effected,  and  fully 
established  in  any  country,  not  by  earning  to  the 
utmost  extreme  the  introduction  of  any  one  of  its 
Elements  singly, — be  it  Education,  or  Religious 
Influence,  or  Art, — but  by  the  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  them  all  together,  and  the  adoption  of  each, 
though  in  due  proportion. 

It  is  in  truth  as  unreasonable  to  expect  a  nation 
to  advance  in  enlightenment  and  in  Civilization 
by  supplying  to  it  only  the  means  of  Education, 
without  affording  any  opportunities,  through  the 
requisite  National  Institutions  and  other  Elements 
of  Civilization,  of  gratifying  the  intellectual  cra- 
ving so  produced  and  excited ;   as  it  is  to  incite  a 
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number  of  huuiifry  mm  to  a  frast.  and  to  siip- 
])()se  that  tlicy  will  l)o  j)orro(tl\  satisticd  \\\{\\  liav- 
in<^  several  empty  dishes  set  before  tlieiii.  ^\  e 
readily  suj)})ly  mental  dishes,  but  resolutely  deny 
mental  food. 

To  a  certain  extent,  neNcrtheless,  all  Civilization, 
and  every  Element  of  it  which  is  here  enumerated, 
mi^ht  1)(*  said  to  constitnt(\  and  to  b(^  compre- 
hended in.  Education  ;  so  that  in  one  respect  Edu- 
cation may  be  contended  to  be  the  only  Element 
of  Civilization.  But  this  is  tru(^  only  in  a  ])arti- 
cular  and  very  limitcMl,  and  by  no  means  in  a  strict 
or  g(Mieral  sens(» ;  and  in  the  same  way  only  that  all 
nutriment,  in  which  we  mit;ht  include  watiu*,  and 
(W(Mi  air,  may  be  said  to  be  meat.  Thus,  every  Ele- 
m(Mit  of  Civilization  c()nduc(\s,  nn)Yv  or  Ic^ss.  to  the 
Education  of  a  man,  as  tendinis  in  some  de<ifree  to 
infiuenc(»  and  dcwcdopt^  his  mental  and  moral  beinii:. 
This,  however,  maybe  remarked  of  every  sin  <i:le  oc- 
currence of  his  life,  but  which  no  ouv  would  thiid< 
of  classin<r  anionic  th(»  Eh^mcMits  of  his  Education. 
So  Education,  as  re*i;ards  its  a[)})lication  in  the  Ci\i- 
lization  of  a  nation,  has  its  ])ro])(M-  and  strict  limits, 
and  is  distinct  from  the  other  Elements  of  Civiliza- 
tion, each  of  which,  however,  contributes  to  aid  its 
proiifress.  They  are,  nevertheless,  in  realitv.  no 
more  a  part  of  our  Education,  tlian  air  is  a  portion 
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of  oni*  (of)(l  ;  however  ncfossarv  it  TriM\  Ix-  to  our 
prcsciMitioii,  and  cncii  in  onlci'  to  render  food 
itself  nutritious. 

It  may  also  be  correctly  laid  down,  that  the  only 
really  true  and  legitimate  niorlc  of"  icndeririL'  Kdu- 
cation  com})ulsoiy,  is  not  by  legislative  enactment, 
but  by  Civilization;  by  creating  such  a  strong  ne- 
cessity for  it  from  the  general  C'i\ilizatir)n  of  the 
people  through  the  application  of  its  othc*r  VAc- 
ments,  that  all,  in  self-defence,  in  order  tr)  enable 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  these  Elements,  and  of 
the  sources  of  enjoyment  thereby  opened  to  them, 
will  be  at  once  voluntarily  induced  of  tliemsehes 
to  seek  Education,  instead  of  hanng  it,  as  now  pro- 
posed, involuntarily  forced  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  error  pursued  by  many, 
— which  is  doubtless  both  very  gi'eat,  and  ^ery 
deleterious  in  its  consequences, — in  urging  the  ex- 
cessive extension  of  Education  of  eveiy  kind  upon 
all  classes  indiscriminately,  has  arisen  from  con- 
sidering Education  alone,  and  not  Ci\ilization  ge- 
nerally, as  the  real  requirement  of  the  nation ;  in 
fact,  from  mistaking  Education  for  Civilization.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible  that  even  Education  itself. — 
as  where  it  is  the  means  of  promoting  a  too  exclu- 
sive attention  to  one  pursuit,  either  in  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation,   to   the  neglect  of  the  other 
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branches  or  Elemonts  of  ('i\ilizatinTi  ;  or  wlioro  it 
tends  too  hir<i^oly  to  foster  luxury  or  retiiiement,  as 
in  thi'  case  of  the  extensive  cultivation  of  certain 
mere  accomplishments, — may  be  directly  and  essen- 
tially injurious  to  the  promotion  of  Civilization. 

Tavo  important  circumstances  seemed  ])ecnliarly 
to  point  out  the  jjrescnt  jx'iiod  as  a  tit  tinu* 
for  the  publication  of  the  following;  ])a^es,  which 
have  IxHMi  for  some  years  lyiu<;  by  since  their 
oriji^inal  composition,  have  occasionally  received 
additions  as  new  ideas  [)resented  tliciuselves  to  th(» 
author's  mind,  and  hav(^  obtained  a  revision  as  op- 
])()rtunity  offerc^l,  or  as  (^vents  appeared  to  render 
this  expedicMit : — 

1.  Th(^  (^xtensivc*  fecdini^  now  abroad  in  tiiis 
countr\  in  favour  of  tlie  Kducation  of  tlu^  peo])l(* 
<^(MUM'ally,  and  on  the  most  couipreiiensive  ])riu- 
cij)h»s.  1^.  TIh*  f^vrnt  desirablcMiess  wliich  has  lon^ 
becMi  felt,  and  is  now  ii^enerally  pcnccMxcd  and  ac- 
kn()wle(l<i:e(l,  of  souu^  <^rand,  and  leadin^^,  and  dis- 
tinct elc^mentary  princi])les  beinix  laid  down  which 
should  s(>rv(^  to  <^aiide  the  tVaniing  of  an)  measures 
for  this  pur])ose. 

To  cucouiaiC(*  aud  stimulate  still  further  the 
one,  and  to  suj)])l}  in  some  uu>asure  tlir  want  of 
th(*  otluM",  is  th(^  reasou  tor  the  appearauce  of  tin* 
present  work,  and  must   form   the  ajxdojj^y  for  its 
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|)iil)lir;itioTi.  Should  if  onlv  li;i\r'  tljf  cffcrT  of 
ciiiisin^  ji  yd  dccpci-  Jittcntion  to  the  ver\  impor- 
tant and  interesting  snhjeet  treated  on.  tlie  antlior 
will  not  conclnde  that  liis  lahonrs  have  been  en- 
tirely in  vain.  If  liis  views  are  deemed  h\  any 
erroneous  or  (h'ficient,  he  trusts  that  tliis  fon^-irh- 
ration  will  induce  others  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
more  discretion  and  more  discerament. 
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Man  is  diroctly  and  peculiarly  (listiiip;iiisluMl  from 
(>\(M-y  other  created  beint^^  in  the  NNorld,  alike  by 
the  superiority  of  his  intelligent  powers,  as  also  by 
the  capacity  of  those  powers  to  adx  anee  forward  in 
the  career  towards  pei*fection  to  an  almost  infinite 
extent.  Not  only,  indeed,  is  the  mind  of  man  thus 
susceptible  of  im])rovement,  but  the  full  »^rowth 
and  ev(Mi  the  very  development  of  its  faculties  are 
dependent  on  the  cultivation  bestowed  upon  the  for- 
mer. Instinctive  intelli<j^(»nce,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
created  perfect,  and  neither  admits  of  nor  re([uires 
cultivation  for  its  advancement.  'i1ic  capacity  of 
the  human  mind  to  be  thus  v\rv  ])ro<i^ressin<i^  onward 
towards  a  perfect  condition,  both  as  respects  its 
accpiirements  and  its  powers,  has  been  re^^^arded  as 
one  of  the  most  sure  and  satisfactory  ])roofs  of  the 
soul's  immortality.     This  cai)acity  for  improvement 
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iiiid  ii(l\iiii(:('iii('nt  is  nion'o\(.'r  alike  true;  with  rc- 
'^nvd  to  oacli  individual  mind,  and  as  respects  men 
in  the  aggregate  when  united  together  into  a  civil 
society  or  state.  There  is  also  not  only  a  growth 
observable  in  a  national  as  well  as  a  natural  body, 
but  in  a  national  mind  too  tlie  progress  of  gi'owth 
and  development  is  as  plain,  and  as  perceptible  at 
each  stage,  as  it  is  in  the  mind  of  a  man :  and  the 
changes  and  peculiarities  obsenable  at  the  different 
stages  in  each  are  corresponding  and  \cry  similar. 
Both  individuals  and  nations  differ,  however,  one 
from  another  in  many  important  respects,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  and  conflicting  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  suiTounded.  In  the  case,  moreover, 
both  of  men  and  states,  however  disposed  to  exert 
themselves  to  further  their  own  progression  and 
civilization,  there  are  certain  counteracting  causes 
ever  in  operation  by  which  the  course  of  nature  is 
w^ont  to  be  diverted  or  impeded.  These  require  to 
be  attended  to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  new  channel,  but  in  order  to  restore  the  ciu'rent 
to  that  in  which  it  orio^inallv  flowed.  It  is  also  of 
high  importance  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  civilization,  that  those  great  principles 
by  which  its  growth  is  regulated,  whose  foundations 
lie  deep  in  the  knowledge  of  human  natui'e,  and 
wdiich  are  as  fixed,  and  sure,  and  definable  as  those 
of  any  other  science,  should  be  fully  developed  and 
understood. 
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111  entering  upon  the  subject  before  us,  it  will  be 
proper,  in  order  to  obtain  a  coniprehensi\  e  and  ade- 
quate view  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  civilization, 
that  we  should  first  in([uire  into  the  capacities  and 
ada])tation  of  man  to  be  iniiuenced  by  it,  more  es- 
pecially under  the  following  conditions: — 1.  Man 
considered  as  an  individual.  2.  ^lan  considered  in 
the  aggregate,  or  as  collected  into  a  society  or  state. 
3.  Man  considered  as  the  type  of  a  state. 

1.  The  influences  })rodu(ed  by  civilization  on 
the  individual  man,  need  not  here  to  be  pointed 
out.  Man  indeed  owes  everything  to  Civilization. 
He  is  dependent  on  this  not  only  for  his  intellec- 
tual acquirements  and  enjoyments,  but  to  enable 
him  to  construct  a  habitation  to  dwell  in,  and  even 
to  furnish  clotlnvs  to  protect  him  against  the  wea- 
ther. Nay  more  than  this,  his  xi^vy  (■()rj)()i-('al  frame 
calls  for  the  aid  of  ciNilization,  and  of  constant  ar- 
tificial n]>])liances,  in  order  to  (^nsure  his  comfort. 
Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  most  of  these 
wants  supplied  by  Nature,  while  man's  destitution 
seems  providentially  ordered  to  stimulate  him  to 
those  artificial  resources  of  invention,  and  apj)lica- 
tion,  and  exertion,  which  he,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
creation,  is  capable  of  ])utting  forth.  Aristotle  ob- 
senes  in  his  Politics — a  Avork  alike  philosophical, 
practical,  and  profound,  and  which  forms  ])robably 
the  most  complete  and  most  comprehensive  com- 
pendium of  state-wisdom  ^\lli(•]l  hiis  ever  yet  ema- 
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iiiitc'd  IVoiii  the  iiiind  of  iruin : — "  iV*rf'ect<'(l  hv  the 
offices  ;ni(l  duties  of  social  life,  itkui  is  tlio  best,  but 
rude  and  undisciplined,  lie  is  the  \er\  worst  of  ani- 
mals/'''" In  a  ci\ili/ed  condition,  nion'over,  every 
power  and  capacity  of  the  mind  is  develoj)ed  aiifl 
l)ron<^ht  into  activity;  while  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
many  of  these  lie  dead,  and  the  most  exalted  may 
never  bo  caHed  upon  to  exert  themselves.  This  is 
indeed  of  itself  surely  enou<i:h  to  prove  that  civili- 
zation is  not  merely  the  ]ii<^liest,  but  the  natural 
condition  of  man;  that  alone  in  wliich  all  his  en- 
dowments, and  more  especially  the  most  important 
of  them,  can  be  exercised  and  perfected.  In  a  state 
of  barbarism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  pro- 
pensities and  lower  impulses  only  of  liis  nature, — 
which  ought  ever  to  be  restrained  and  subdued, — 
are  those  w^hich  will  be  fully  developed  and  brought 
into  use. 

2.  As  regards  the  influences  produced  by  civi- 
lization upon  man  in  the  aggregate,  or  upon  a  body 
of  individuals  collected  together  into  a  society 
or  state,  we  must  consider  on  the  one  hand  that 
these  persons,  though  united  into  a  community,  are 
each  individuals  still,  and  retain  all  theii*  particular 
intellectual  endowments  and  dispositions ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  being  thus  united  they  become 
in  many  respects  much  changed  through  the  in- 
fluence produced  by  the  operation  of  these  difi'erent 
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minds  on  oacli  other,  whereby  various  faculties, 
and  powers,  and  dispositions,  arc  deveh)ped,  wliidi. 
while  each  remained  in  st)litude,  or  acted  by  himself 
ind(»pendently,  would  have  lain  dormant.  lIcMice 
the  same  man  when  in  society  and  wlien  in  solitude, 
tliouf^^h  really  and  essentially  unclian<^ed,  conducts 
himself  very  differently;  as  mi<j:ht  be  seen  in  tlic 
case  of  fifty  peo])le  meditatin<i^  alone  on  any  topic, 
and  the  same  fifty  when  en<j^a<^ed  upon  it  while  con- 
gn^p^rated  into  our  assembly. 

Men  join  tot^^c^ther  in  societies  from  a  sense  of 
their  csMi  individual  incompleteness  and  insufficien- 
cy, and  from  a  consciousness  that  they  are  but  units 
or  elements  of  the  whole  civil  body.  If  eacli  man 
was  able  of  himself  tn  do  nil  tliat  Ik^  rcMpiired,  be 
would  not  resort  to  the  iiid  ot'ollicMs.  1ii(1(mm1  a\(>  oiilv 
do  so  now  from  necessity,  and  in  those  easels  A\bere 
we  cannot  effect  what  we  wish  by  ourselves  aloiH\ 
This  want  it  is  which  induces,  or  rather  dnvt^s  m(>n 
into  society;  societies  into  nations;  and  nations 
into  confederations;  until  tlu^  whole  woild  is,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  knit  to<^etber  into  one  ii:rand 
social  community.  And  the  further  that  ci\ili/ation 
advances,  the  more  extensive  in  all  res])ects  ^^  ill  l)e 
this  union  ;  and  tln^  u\nrv  (^xtensive  is  this  union 
and  eo-op(M*ation,  the  more  com[)l(»t(^  is  tlu^  confe- 
(h^'ation  thus  formed.  Society  is,  indeed,  tlie  Acry 
soul  of  civilizati(ni.  A\  itbout  this.  (•i\ilization  can- 
not exist.      And  it  is  in  a  ^reat  (l(^irr(M\  because,  on 
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account  of  llic  inferiority  of  tlicir  powers  of  intflli- 
f^eiico,-  they  can  only  enter  into  society  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  that  animals  do  not  advance  in  civi- 
lization beyond  their  original  condition,  and  are  not 
adapted  for  ever  attaining  it  in  any  larf^e  measure. 
3.  In  considering  man  as  the  type  of  a  nation  or 
state  composed  of  a  body  of  indiNiduals  united  to- 
gether for  mutual  society  and  aid,  and  governed  by 
laws  conducive  both  to  their  individual  and  general 
Avelfare,  we  shall  find  that  the  resemblance  extends 
to  various  and  striking  particulars.  Both  men  and 
states  have  their  periods  of  childhood,  youth,  ma- 
turity, and  decay ;  both  in  their  early  condition  arc 
comparatively  powerless,  gradually  acquire  strength, 
and  increase  by  degrees  in  wealth,  importance,  and 
ci\dlization  ;  both  in  their  progress  from  infancy  to 
maturity  pass  through  many  stages  and  changes  ; 
both  are  subject  to  certain  disorders  at  particular 
times,  and  at  different  periods  of  their  growth  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  by  specific  influences 
and  circumstances.  Demosthenes,  in  the  second 
Olynthiac,  finely  compares  the  condition  of  men 
and  states  as  more  especially  illustrated  when  any 
defect  befalls  either.  "  As  in  our  bodies,  when  one 
is  in  good  health,  the  peculiar  flaws  in  the  system 
do  not  shoAV  themselves ;  but  if  any  malady  comes 
on  them,  then  they  are  all  stirred  up, — fractures, 
sprains,  and  whatever  else  is  faulty ;  so  it  is  with 
states  and  sovereigns."     As  difi"erent  diseases  affect 
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or  are  more  peculiarly  prejudicial  to  mankind  at  par- 
ticular stages  of  their  career ;  so  among  states  diffe- 
rent diseases  affect  them,  and  are  more  peculiarly 
prejudicial  at  one  time  than  they  are  at  another. 
And  young  states  are  as  little  liable  to  many  of  the 
diseases  of  those  at  an  advanced  career,  as  young 
children  arc  to  gout  and  other  infirmities  of  old- 
age.     Moreover,  both  nations  and  individuals  du- 
ring their  youth  are  regulated  by  the  simplest  rules 
of  conduct,  as  both  their  concerns  and  property  are 
of  the  simplest  kind,  gradually  becoming  more  com- 
plex and  important  as  those   wlio  are  interested 
about  them  advance  in  age.     The  petty  (piarrels  of 
youthful  states  are  also  similar  to   those  of  chil- 
dren, occurring  frequently,  resulting  in  but  little, 
and  being  soon  forgottiMi.     Both  a  kingdom  and  a 
man  arrive  at  maturity  very  gradually,  and  both 
have  their  respective  eras  of  rise  and  prosperity,  and 
highest  power,  and   perfection,  and  (huline  ;  botli, 
— and    from    somewhat  similar  causes,   from    that 
tendency  towards  dissolution  which  is  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  all  things  terrestrial,  whether  phy- 
sical or  political, — after  arriving  at  their  point  of 
perfection,  begin  to  fall  into  decay,  and  gradually 
at  length  become  enfeebhul  and  die.     Each  nation, 
moreover,  like  each  man,  is  distinguished  by  some 
particular  character  or  disposition  and  talents;  and 
the  national  character  of  a  people  is  as  markc^l  as 
that  of  tlie  various  individuals  composing  it,  \\liiK' 
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both  Jirc  f)f  cssenticil  iiii|)orlaiice  to  be  btudied  hy 
tli()S(.'  who  would  lo<^islate  for  tlicrn.  Iti  a  nation, 
as  well  as  in  an  iiiflividnal,  \arious  powers  and  in- 
terests will  be  found  co-existent,  eacli  of  wliifli  will 
be  striving  to  obtain  the  ascendency  over  the  others, 
and  to  acquire  the  supremacy  and  rule  over  the 
whole.  If  we  desired  strictly,  and  to  its  full  lenf^th, 
to  carry  out  the  comparison  here  commenced,  of  an 
individual  man  to  a  collective  state,  we  miglit  lefer 
to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  former  as  resem- 
bling the  ruling  and  judicial  powers  in  the  latter, 
among  which  the  reason  should  bear  the  supreme 
authority,  like  the  administrator  of  justice  in  a  na- 
tion. The  moral  feelings  and  dispositions  might 
be  compared  to  the  middle  class  and  well  ordered 
portion  of  society,  which  possess  neither  the  power 
of  the  highest,  nor  the  turbulence  and  licentious- 
ness of  those  that  are  depraved  and  disaffected, 
^vhich  must  alw^ays  form  a  considerable  portion  of 
every  population,  and  which  may  be  represented  by 
the  animal  passions  and  propensities.  In  imitation 
of  some  philosophers,  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  the  metaphor  might  be  yet  further  followed 
out,  by  comparing  the  brain  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  the  nerves  to  the  organs  of  intelligence  and 
means  of  communication  between  different  parts, 
the  limbs  and  natural  weapons  of  defence  to  the 
military  and  naval  powers,  and  the  alimentaiy  and 
other  material  organs  to  the  commercial  bodies  of 
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the  kingdom.  The  muscles,  and  veins,  and  arteries, 
may  represent  the  roads,  and  rivers,  and  canals, 
and  the  senses  and  their  organs,  tlie  ports  of  the 
empire. 

In  a  nation  as  in  an  indivichial,  a  constant  rivahy 
and  contention  exist  hetween  the  different  powers 
and  interests,  where  those  of  \\\o  liigher  order,  and 
of  superior  intelligence  and  virtue  ought  to  bear 
sway,  hut  ^^lli(•h  are  controlled  in  tlie  exercise  of 
tli(*ir  rule  by  the  lower  endowments,  while  the  in- 
fluence of  the  middle  rank  moderates  both,  and 
keeps  each  in  its  position.  In  times  of  anarchy,  how- 
ever, these  several  influences  change  place,  the 
lower  ruling  in  the  stead  of  the  higluM',  and  the 
middle  either  joining  with  tlie  ^'ictorious  party  or 
becoming  altogether  annihilated.  In  man  tlie  ^a- 
rious  powers,  and  feelings,  and  passions,  and  pro- 
pensities, each  contend  together  for  the  supremacy; 
but  though  in  the  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties 
he  may  be  much  biased  by  his  animal  ])assions 
and  feelings,  yet  the  former  bear  sway,  and  reason 
presides  as  the  ruling  power.  su]")])ort(Ml  by  th(*  moral 
endowments  of  the  soid.  ^N'hcn  h()we^('r  intem- 
perance or  passion  takes  possession  of  tlu^  man, 
reason  is  dri\(Mi  from  hcv  throne,  the  animal  in- 
fluences usurp  tlic  autliority  of  tlie  iiit(dl(n'tual  en- 
dowments, and  conscience  and  tin*  moral  infiuenc(»s 
are  disregarded.  In  the  case  therefore  both  of 
men  and  of  states,  tlu^  hi'dioi-  influences  outi^ht    to 
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be  iiplicild  and  boar  rulo ;  those  of  tlio  most  culti- 
vated minds  and  tin.'  ])iirost  morals  should  poss^^^ss 
tho  supreme  command  ;  wliile  those  of  depraved 
habits  and  ignorant  minds,  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  exercise  tbeir  baneful  sway.  The  restricted  in- 
fluence, bowever,  even  of  the  lower  animal  impulses, 
if  properly  availed  of,  may  be  beneficial.  The  mind, 
if  exerted  without  any  consideration  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  material  frame,  would  conduce 
to  the  disorganization  of  the  whole  system,  as  well 
as  to  the  injury  of  each  particular  part ;  and  in 
states  each  legitimate  interest  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  in  its  proper  sphere.  Great  minds 
exercise  an  influence  over  those  which  are  inferior, 
and  over  the  mass  of  mankind,  coiTesponding  with 
that  w^hich  man  exercises  over  animals.  But  it  is 
an  influence  only :  the  mass  remains  the  same.  We 
tame  animals,  but  they  are  animals  still,  and  retain 
all  their  habits  and  dispositions  as  before.  So  a 
body  of  men  in  a  state,  are  acted  on  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  leading  minds  who  address  themselves 
to  it.  But  they  are  biased  only,  not  changed  :  the 
course  is  not  stopped,  but  merely  diverted.  As 
therefore  it  is  not  always  desirable  that  even  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  mind  should  bear  undis- 
puted sw^ay  uninfluenced  altogether  by  the  animal 
impulses ;  so  it  is  not  always  expedient  in  a  state, 
that  those  of  the  his^hest  rank,  whatever  be  their 
attainments   or  their  ratues,  should  rule  \vithout 
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control.  Aristotle  observes  with  characteristic  pene- 
tration, that  "the  best  commonwealth  is  that  in 
which  middling  men  most  abonnd."  '^  And  again, 
"  Governments  are  good  and  nations  happy  in  ])ro- 
])ortion  to  the  ])repon(lerancy  of  the  middle  rnnks, 
and  their  ability  to  defy  the  pride  and  oppression 
of  the  gi'eat,  as  well  as  to  resist  the  rapacity  and 
malignity  of  the  vnlgar."  f  So  an  indi^^dnal  who 
wonld  regnlate  his  conduct  most  discreetly,  would 
be  ruled  not  exclusively  by  the  direction  of  his 
highest  faculties  only,  but  by  the  aid  of  his  middle- 
rate  endowments  and  moral  powers.  On  the  otluM* 
hand,  as  no  body  can  be  sound  when  tlie  head  or 
any  vital  member  is  violently  affected  or  subject  to 
disease ;  so  no  state  can  be  in  a  healthy  condition 
w^hen  its  rulers  or  governing  bodies  are  depraved, 
or  weak,  or  disordered.  The  people,  too,  are  very 
apt  to  copy  the  vices  and  even  the  failings  of  their 
superiors,  or  at  any  rate  to  palliate^  thc^ir  own  ])y 
reference  to  those  of  the  great. 

The  changes  in  condition  both  of  men  and  of 
states  forms  another  striking  coincidence  between 
them  ;  and  on  this  point  Aristotle,  in  the  work  al- 
ready quoted  from,  obseiTCS,  '*  In  moral  and  intel- 
lectual endowments,  one  man  is  scarcely  ever  more 
different  from  another,  than  the  same  man  is  dif- 
ferent from  himself  at  different  periods  of  his 
life."  \ 

•  rolitics,  book  vi.         f  Jbiil..  book  vii.  *  Ibid.,  book  iv. 
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A  Tuition,  liko  an  iii(li\  idnal,  may  also  possess  pro- 
perty and  territories  of  its  own  ;  may  liave  botli 
otlier  states  and  indi\iduals  subser\'ient  to  and  de- 
pendent upon  it,  and  may  form  treaties  with  or  wage 
war  against  them.  Tn  each  of  these  instances  we 
may  see  how  much  more  important  is  ])rogi*ess  in 
ci\ilization  than  mere  physical  strengtli  ;  and  what 
real  power  it  confers  alike  on  men  and  on  states, 
over  those  wdio  are  inferior  to  them  in  this  respect ; 
how^  great  a  difference  also  is  produced  in  both  by 
intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

Thus,  from  the  study  of  liuman  nature  do  we 
learn  an  important  lesson  both  in  politics  and  in 
civilization,  and  have  afforded  to  us  an  illustration 
how  intimately  connected  together  those  important 
studies  are,  and  ever  ought  to  be.  Nations  and 
men  are,  therefore,  influenced  and  iiiled  by  the 
same  means,  and  according  to  the  same  grand  pnn- 
ciples, — a  consideration  which  it  is  ever  of  conse- 
quence to  bear  fully  in  mind.  But  neither  men  nor 
nations  are  primarily  ruled  by  laws.  There  are 
doubtless  moral  causes  in  their  operation  far  more 
influential  than  any  laws  can  be,  and  of  these  ci- 
vilization, in  its  true  and  comprehensive  sense,  em- 
braces all  that  is  most  important,  most  extensive, 
and  most  valuable.  By  these  influences,  both  men 
and  states  are  not  only  affected  but  changed ;  not 
merely  moved  but  carried  along. 

As  regards  the  actual  origin  of  civilization  alike 
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among  states  and  individuals,  (liifrrcnt  ()])ini()ns 
liuA'c  IxHMi  formed  by  those  who  Ikinc  (U'voled  them- 
selves to  tliis  in([niry.  Archhishop  ^^'hat('l\  has 
maintained  that  ciNilization  among  mankind  would 
never  have  arisen  had  not  the  earlier  inhahitants  of 
the  earth  heen  taught  this  hy  a  Divine  instruetor. 
lUit  unfortunately  for  this  tlicory,  the  eail\  inha- 
bitants suj)posed  to  ha\(>  l)een  so  taught  w(4'e  but 
very  partially  civilized,  which  we  can  hardly  suj)- 
pose  would  have  been  the  case,  and  that  the  l)i\ine 
purpose  for  this  end,  if  it  existed,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  be  so  very  imperfectly  accomplished.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  v(»ry  high  degree  of  civilization 
was  ultimately  reacluul  hy  mankind  ^^]len  no  sucli 
Divine*  infiuencc  is  supposed  to  have  boon  exertcnl, 
which  renders  the  .Vrchhisho])'s  theory  still  nion* 
improbable.  Nor  is  it  any  proof  of  nnci\  ilizcd  na- 
tions not  being  capacitated  to  adxance  in  ciNili- 
zation,  that  we  find  that  in  certain  aits  or  pursuits 
they  have  not  for  a  long  jxMiod  made  an\  progress, 
as  tliis  may  arise*  from  ])(>(uliai'  circumstance^s  quite 
independent  of  tiic  g(Mieial  a(l\anccnu'iit  ofci\ili- 
zation,  such  as  those  particular  arts  ha\ing  ])ccn 
brought  to  the  higlu^st  perft^ction  wliic  li  tlic  mate- 
rials for  them  admitted,  or  wliicli  tlie  occiisions  for 
which  they  were  used  \\vvv  re(|uire(L  Their  ^^ant 
of  intercourse  with  other  nations,  is  what  is  here  uc- 
cCvSsary  to  promote  their  civilization.  In  our  own 
country,  although  civilization  generally  is  rapidly 
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advancing,  certain  arts  and  i)ur.suit.s  liave  nevertho 
Icss  ceased  to  pro^^ress  to  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 

Because  in  some  peculiar  cases  the  advancement 
of  a  particular  art,  or  of  civilization  in  general, 
has  been  produced  by  intercourse  ^vith  other  na- 
tions, therefore  some  persons  have  supposed  that  it 
must  have  been  so  in  all  cases ;  and  tliey  have  been 
led  to  deny  that,  without  any  exception,  either  ait 
or  civilization  could  ever  have  originated  in  any 
people  spontaneously  or  by  their  own  invention. 
Because  art  in  Greece  was  advanced  by  the  example 
of  art  in  Egypt,  they  have  concluded  that  in  all  na- 
tions where  art  has  advanced,  its  progress  must  have 
been  owing  to  the  example  of  some  other  nations. 
As  in  an  individual  so  in  a  nation,  any  particular 
art  or  science,  or  other  pursuit  connected  with 
civilization,  may  either  have  been  invented  by  that 
people,  or  they  may  have  learnt  it  from  some  other 
people.  In  most  cases,  however,  probably  part  is 
original  in  the  man  or  in  the  nation,  and  part  is 
borrowed  from  others.  The  proportion  in  which 
either  invention  or  imitation  prevails,  v^ill  be  mainly 
regulated  by  the  character  of  the  particular  person, 
or  people. 

The  main  requisites  for  originatmg  civilization  in 
any  nation  are,  in  the  fii'st  place,  that  there  should 
be  a  constant  and  close  mtercourse  between  the 
people  in  such  a  state,  whether  arising  from  the 
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extent  of  the  population,  the  proximity  to  each 
other  of  its  cities,  or  whatever*  caus(\  so  that  diii'e- 
rent  minds  may  be  both  stiinulaLetl  by  competition, 
and  obtain  a  continual  interchange  of  ideas.  Inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  also  conduces  to  civiliza- 
ti(m  in  a  corresponding  mode.  But  in  addition  to 
all  this,  it  is  recpusite  that  tlu^  ])(H)pl('  in  a  ])arti('ular 
nation  be  in  a  condition  of  such  security  and  pro- 
sperity as  to  liave  leisure  from  providing  for  the 
necessities  of  the  body,  to  bestow  a  care  on  the 
requisites  of  the  mind.  And  this  intercourse  of 
the  people  in  a  state  both  with  one  another  and 
with  those  of  foreign  nations,  forms,  as  I  shall  here- 
after point  out,  two  of  the  essential  elements  of 
civiUzation,  though  but  two  of  them  only  out  of 
several  others. 

If  it  be  ur^T^ed  tliat  sava^jes  are  not  onlv  he- 
hind  other  nations  in  civilization,  ])ut  tliat  tlieir 
mental  faculties  are  so  feeble  in  comparison  with 
those  of  cultivated  peoph\  tliat  tliey  are  intelh^ctu- 
ally  incapacitated  from  rising  out  of  their  rude* 
state;  I  would  reply,  that  as  their  cultivation  ad- 
vances their  powers  become  improved,  and  as 
their  powers  become  improved,  civilization  itself 
progresses.  That  which  is  mainly  wanting  in  their 
case  to  advance  them  in  civilization  is,  however, 
not  power,  but  stimulus.  i  li(>y  have  the  capacity 
to  move,  but  they  lack  tlie  motive  to  urge  them 
to  do  so.     Their  condition    furnishes  tluMn  with  all 
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tliat  tlicy   rt'f^uiit; ;    and   until   they    rcciuirc    more*, 
they  will  rest  content  with  that  condition. 

I  liave  already  observed  tliat  ci\'ilization,  althou^li 
it  may  not  be  tlui  orifi^nal  condition  of  mankind,  is 
ill  reality  far  more  their  natural  condition  tliaii  is 
one  of  barbarism.  Many  of  the  habits  and  customs, 
indeed,  of  men  in  an  unci^ilized  state,  will,  if  duly 
inquired  into,  be  found  much  more  contrary  to,  and 
even  more  at  violence  with  nature  tlian  what  arc 
either  ordinarily  or  often  followed  in  cinlized  so- 
ciety, even  where  the  most  artificial  habits  have 
been  pursued.  "While  civilization  necessarily  in- 
troduces many  usages  which  are  unnatural,  it  also 
ever  seeks  to  restore  and  to  turn  mto  the  course  of 
nature  those  which  are  shown  to  be  contraiy  to  it, 
and  to  be  perversions  and  corruptions  of  wliat  oii- 
ginally  were  attempts  to  follow  the  dictates  and 
guidance  of  nature.  Reason,  moreover,  m  a  state 
of  ci^dlized  society,  ever  exercises  her  full  sway, 
while  in  a  condition  of  barbarism  she  is  silent  or 
unheeded. 

We  have  next  to  consider  in  what  civilization 
really  consists ;  to  define  its  actual  essence,  and  to 
point  out  the  true  tests  by  which  its  existence  may 
be  ascertained. 

Civilization  does  not  consist  in  the  "  perfecting 
of  civil  life  ;"*  as  this  may  be  effected,  at  any  rate 
to  a  very  large   extent,  especially  as  regards  the 

*  Guizot :  History  of  Civilization- 
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social  condition  of  a  peoi)le,  when  civilization  has 
made  but  little  pro^i^ress  anion<i;  tlicni.  Nor  does 
it  consist  ill  **  pro^^^ress  ;"*  as  holli  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, altli()u«4;li  in  a  i)ro<i^ressive  state,  may  be 
either  in  a  very  advanced  or  a  very  low  condition 
as  re<2;ards  their  civilization,  accordinji^  to  other  cir- 
cumstances. Pr()<irress,  indeed,  may  exist  amonji;  a 
people  in  a  very  barbarous  state,  while  it  may  not 
be  observable  anion*;  those  in  a  hi<i;h  condition  of 
civilization.  Nay,  it  is  necessarily  wantini;  in  those 
who  have  attained  the  highest  point.  Civilization 
does  not,  moreover,  consist  in  luxury,  as  this,  so  i'ar 
from  being  its  consummation,  is  but  the  foreruinier 
of  its  decay.  Nor  is  it  even  an  artificial  state  ;  as 
it  is  in  reality  the  true,  and  lei^itiniate.  and  natnral 
condition  of  intelli<;ent  beings. 

Civilization  is  also  said  to  consist  in  ])art  in  the 
relinquishment  of  ])arbarous  ])ursuits,  such  as  war, 
hunting,  and  migrating  from  place  to  place.  I 
must,  however,  contcMid  that  it  is  not  the  relinquisli- 
ment  of  these  habits  that  ccmstitutes,  or  even  con- 
tributes to  civilization ;  nor  are  those  habits  ac- 
tually and  necessarily  inconsistent  with  it.  Ci\i- 
lization,  nevertheless,  causes  a  change  in  these  ha- 
bits, and  riMiders  what  before  was  barbarous  both 
in  its  nature  and  tendency,  far  less  so,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  (^ven  refining  and  eh'\ating. 

By  wliat  therefore  is  civilization  constituted  I 

•    Guizot :   History  o(  Civilization. 
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Civilization  in  llio  individiuil,  irnniediatcly  results 
IVoni  and  is  diroctly  caused  by  the  due  cultivation, 
development,  and  exaltation  of"  the  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties  and  j)owers,  so  as  not  only  to  bring 
tliem  fully  to  maturity  and  into  com])lete  action, 
but  also  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  proper  and 
efficient  control  over  the  animal  feelings  and  influ- 
ences. And  in  a  state,  civilization  results  from,  and 
is  caused  in  a  corresponding  manner,  by  the  due 
exaltation  of  those  higher  influences,  such  as  talent 
and  virtue,  which  ought  ever  to  be  predominant  in 
it,  and  to  be  the  characteristic  qualities  both  of  the 
individuals  and  the  institutions  Avhich  bear  sway,  so 
as  not  only  to  render  these  noble  principles  the 
most  important  in  the  state,  but  also  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  a  due  and  entire  ascendency  over  the 
influences  of  vice,  and  ignorance,  and  coniiption, 
as  well  as  over  such  portion  of  the  people  as  are 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  any  of  these  peiTucious  in- 
fluences. 

The  first  ingredient,  therefore,  v^■hich  is  essential 
to  constitute  civilization,  whether  in  an  individual 
or  in  a  nation,  is  the  possession  of  knowledge,  both 
as  regards  general  information  and  the  acquaint- 
ance with  particular  practical  pursuits,  and  sciences, 
and  arts.  Without  this,  civilization  cannot  subsist. 
Knowledge,  nevertheless,  does  not  of  itself  consti- 
tute civilization,  but  is  only  an  incipient  step  in 
that   direction.     The    next  essential  ingredient  in 
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civilization,  either  in  a  man  or  in  a  state,  after  the 
possession  of  knowledge,  appears  to  he  tiie  posses- 
sion of  a  eertain  de^i^ree  of  moral  and  soeial  re- 
finement, hy  which  the  mind  of  each  person  in 
the  nation  hecomes  softened  and  eh  ^ated,  and  ihe 
whole  comnuinity  are  nnited  to<^ether  in  one  hond 
of  mntual  alliance  and  friendship,  the  rn])tnre  of 
which  is  directly  inimicid  to  ci\ilization.  A'arions 
other  canses  and  agencies  spring  out  of  these,  the 
operation  of  which  together  contrihutc^  to  constitute 
a  complete  condition  of  civilization  ;  tlu'  idtimate  re- 
sult of  the  whole,  holh  in  the  man  and  in  the  state, 
being  that  the  higher  endowments  and  intiuences 
obtain  the  ascendancy,  whih*  those  of  a  lower  grade 
and  class  become  subjugated  to  them. 

In  ord(*r  to  render  ci\ilization  jxn'fect,  a  n^fine- 
mcMit  and  ])nritieation  slionld  also  he  effected,  not 
only  in  the  genc^ral  manners  and  habits,  but  also  in 
the  tastes  and  intellectnal  j)ursuits  in  ^^hi(•ll  tlie 
people  both  individually  and  collectively  are  wont 
to  indulge^  and  for  promoting  which,  as  will  he  se(Mi. 
a  separate  element  is  here  pro\ided.* 

It  is  essential,  moreover,  that  civilization  should 
be  generally  diffused  throughout  the  nation,  and 
not  confined  to  some  particular  districts  or  indivi- 
duals. In  most  nations  there  are  some  persons  who 
are  more  or  less  civilized,  even  while  the  mass  re- 
mains rude  and   uncultivat(Ml.      Ihit  it   istlieNside 

♦  ICIoiucnt   I. 
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sj)r('a(l  of  civilization  throii^hout  the  state,  tliat  alone 
constitutes  a  condition  of  this  kind.  Not  only, 
indeed,  should  civilization  Ix-  chffused  through  all 
the  different  districts  of  the  nation,  hut  anion^  all 
classes  also  must  its  influence  be  extended,  and  with 
as  great  an  equality  as  can  be  effected. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the 
establishment  of  a  high  degree  of  ci^^lization  either 
in  an  individual  or  in  a  nation,  that  a  condition  of 
perfect  morality  or  freedom  from  crime  in  gene- 
ral should  exist;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  civilization  is  sometimes  found  both  in  men 
and  states  coexistent  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
crime.  There  are,  however,  certain  ciimes,  more 
especially  those  of  violence  and  disorder,  wholly 
inconsistent  wdth  a  high  condition  of  civilization ; 
and  the  natural  and  legitimate  tendency  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  extinguish  crime,  and  to  enfeeble  the  in- 
fluences vv^hich  tend  to  its  production. 

It  is  not  correct  to  divide  civilization  as  regards 
its  essence  into  that  which  is  material  and  that 
which  is  immaterial,  as  in  many  cases  while  its  es- 
sence  is  absolutely  material,  its  medium  may  be 
as  entirely  immaterial,  and  vice  versa.  So,  in  the 
case  of  sculpture,  while  the  medium  of  this  art  is 
in  all  respects  material,  the  essence  of  the  art,  in 
which  consist  its  intellectual  excellence  and  taste- 
ful merit,  is  as  completely  immaterial. 

The    elementary    principles   of   civilization,    by 
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which  both  its  promotion  and  its  ]irogrcss  aro 
reguhited,  may  be  comprehended  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing chisses : — 1.  Mental.  2.  Moral.  ').  Lei^^al. 
4.  Local. 

1.  Under  the  first  of  these  classes,  are  com])re- 
liended  those  of  the  elements  of  civilization  con- 
tained in  Numbers  T.,  III.,  1\'.,  V.,  VI.,  and  \  II. 
of  the  following  sections,  which  relate  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  national  mind,  the  affording  o})p()rtu- 
nities  for  intellectual  improvement  and  refinement 
throughout  the  nation,  allowing  full  liberty  for 
exercising  tlu^se  high  privileges,  and  the  offering 
encouragement  to  those  who  use  them  aright ;  each 
of  which  will  be  fully  discussed  under  the  sections 
appropriated  to  tlu^n. 

2.  Tlu*  s(H'on(l  of  the  above  classes  includc^s 
Numbers  I.,  II..  III.,  \'.,  jind  ^M11.  of  tlio  follow ini^: 
secti(ms,  which  relat(*  to  tlio  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  national  mind,  tin*  means  to  be 
adopted  for  efl\»cting  this  freely,  and  with  pro])er 
regidations,  as  is  tluM'c*  ])()inted  out. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  Legal  Eh^nents,  are  com- 
prehended those  cases  where  legislative  interference 
appears  requisite  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  piin- 
ciph^s  to  be  established,  and  which  are  discussed 
under  Sections  A',  and  A'lll. 

4.  The  topics  embraced  under  the  head  of  Local 
Elements,  though  treated  on  in  Sections  IX.  and  X., 
recpiin^    some    consideration    while   discussinj^^    the 
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general  subject  of  cixilizatioii,  more  especially  as 
Tna»!y  of  tlie  causes  there  jidNcrted  to  are  such  as 
do  not  admit,  like  the  other  influences  here  com- 
mented on,  of  hein^c  altered  or  modified  accordinj:^ 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  casf,  or  the 
desire  of  those  who  have  t(j  deal  with  them. 

A  person  taking  up  a  map  of  the  worhl  who  was 
ignorant  of  its  histoiy,  wTnild  be  almost  spontane- 
ously led  to  infer  that  Asia  is  that  portion  where 
population  would  at  first  be  most  abundant,  and 
where  ci\dlization  would  primarily  dawn ;  and  which 
he  might  conclude  from  its  central  situation  and  ac- 
cessibility from  other  countiies.  Europe,  he  might 
suppose,  would  be  from  its  climate  naturally  very 
favourable  to  civilization,  and  Greece  peculiarly  so 
from  its  situation,  being  accessible  both  by  sea  and 
land  from  so  many  points,  and  of  so  salubiious  a 
climate.  Italy,  also,  from  the  same  causes,  would 
naturally  be  expected  early  to  reach  a  high  point 
in  ci^dlization,  and  to  which,  moreover,  the  mode- 
rate dimensions  of  these  countiies  would  much  con- 
duce. Britain,  from  its  insular  position,  and  o-s^ing 
to  its  being  so  distant  from  the  latter  countries, 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  visited  by  or  populated 
from  them  for  a  considerable  time,  and  might,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  remain  for  a  long  period  in  a 
state  of  barbarism.  It  might,  however,  be  inferred 
that  when  once  civilization  was  planted  there,  it 
would  probably  soon  take  root,  and  flourish  vdth. 
vigour. 
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'I\)  her  local  or  gcogra[)liic'al  i)ositi()ii,  Circat  Bri- 
tain indeed  owes  much  as  regards  her  progress  in 
civilization,  e.s|)(H'ially  in  relation  to  tln^four  follow- 
ing points: — 

1.  B(nng  an  ishnid  it  is  accessible,  and  yet  defen- 
sible on  all  sides,  lia\ing  thus  the  advantage  of  both 
facility  of  communication  with  foreign  parts,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  security  against  foreign  attack. 
From  the  insular  })()sition  of  this  country,  we  are 
not  only  more  free  from  invasion  than  are  countries 
which  form  a  part  of  the  Continent,  but  from  this 
circumstance  the  limits  of  our  inland  territory  are 
distinctly  and  finally  settled,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently exempt  from  aggressions  by  and  disputes 
with  foreign  countries  respecting  such  matters. 
which  with  many  nations  is  the  source  of  .so  nuicli 
and  such  constant  contention.  Another  result  of  oui' 
insular  position,  which  may  not  however  influence 
civilization,  is  that  from  our  having  much  less  ge- 
neral int(M"course  with  the*  surrounding  nations  than 
is  carried  on  by  continental  countries,  tlie  purity  of 
the  race  is  preserved  for  a  much  hmger  period. 
The  British  nation  do  not  intermix  and  intermarry 
with  forcMgners  as  do  the  p(M)ple  of  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  Hungary.  It  has  also  been  remarked,* 
that  a  further  great  a(h  antage  arising  out  of  our 
insular  ])()sition  and  character,  is  that  our  social  in- 
stitutions have  formed  tiiemselves  out  of  our  projx'r 
♦  Coleridge:  Constitution  of  Cliureh  and  State. 
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TUM'ds  jmhI  interests.  Pcniiisnlas,  such  as  Greece 
;ni(l  Italy,  jnc,  next  to  islands,  most  fav()ura])le  for 
(civilization  from  the  above  (  auses.  l.ar^e  continentH, 
like  Africa,  csjxH'ially  ii  not  intersected  by  rivers  or 
seas,  are  the  least  favonrable  for  civilization.  Insn- 
lar  position  may,  indeed,  in  some  cases  be  nnfavour- 
able  to  ci\dlization,  as  impeding  that  freedom  of  in- 
tercourse with  otlier  countries  which  is  hi^^hly  con- 
ducive to  it.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  this  has, 
however,  been  counteracted  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances:— 1.  Our  extensive  commerce  leads  to 
much  foreign  intercourse,  and  occasions  our  both 
constantly  \isiting  foreign  countries  and  recei\ing 
visits  from  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  By  this 
means  we  are  also  to  some  extent  influenced  by  their 
customs  and  law^s,  and  become  acquainted  with  tlieir 
opinions  and  mode  of  life,  instead  of  li^ing  entirely 
to  ourselves,  2,  Our  great  naval  force  promotes  this 
intercourse  yet  further,  and  obtains  for  us  a  com- 
munication with  nations  both  far  and  near,  and 
of  every  variety.  3.  Our  extensive  colonial  posses- 
sions occasion  also  a  constant  and  a  close  inter- 
course with  several  foreign  countries,  and  exercise, 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  an  extensive  influence  on  the 
mother-country. 

II.  The  size  of  this  country  is  another  point 
from  which  it  derives  essential  advantages,  being 
extensive  enough  to  constitute  a  kingdom  able  to 
maintain  itself,  both  as  regards  its  forces  for  protec- 
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tion  and  its  natural  resources  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  so  larji^e  as  to  be  incapable  of  beiiiLC 
ruled  or  superintended  by  one  government ;  nor  arc; 
any  of  its  parts  so  distant  from  the*  centre,  or  metro- 
politan district,  as  to  be*  difficult  of  access;  nor  is 
the  sea  so  remote  from  am  portion  of  tlie  British 
isles  as  not  to  he  in  some  way  avaibii)h'  to  the  in- 
habitants of  that  district ;  while  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  country  is  near  the  coast.  The  large  extent 
of  coast,  for  which  Cireece  was  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guished, conduces  to  the  promotion  of  navigation, 
which  in  its  turn  encourages  many  other  pursuits 
tending  to  ci^^lization.  ()p])ortunities  for  naviga- 
tion to  different  parts  of  it  are  also  affordcnl  by  the 
numerous  rivers  which  flow  tlirougli  our  island. 

111.  The  situaticm  of  Great  Britain  as  regards  its 
proximity  to  tlu^  continent  of  lMir()])(\  and  to  tlu^ 
most  civilized  nations  there,  is  another  matter  of 
great  importance.  Its  ])osition  in  this  res])(H't  is 
peculiarly  advantageous ;  for  while*  it  is  (Hstant 
enough  from  tlu*  Continent  to  b(*  sc^cure  from  any 
unexpected  annoyance  from  tliat  ([uarter,  it  is  near 
enough  for  aU  the  pur])oses  of  communication  ;  and 
at  one  point,  indeed,  which  admits  of  being  effec- 
tually guarded,  from  the  nature  of  the  spot,  a  direct 
and  easy  access  to  tlie  Continent  is  opened.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  territory  of  the  Jews 
was  immediately  conducive  to  their  civilization, 
being  sncli  as  to  afford  intercourse  with  all  those 
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nations  DftlKMvcirld  ^^ho,  from  tlifir  lofality,  mi^Jit 
be  expected  to  he  tlio  most  civilized. 

Tliere  is  also  anotlicr  ])oiiit  of  essential  import- 
ance connected  with  onr  lond  j)r)sition,  wliirli  de- 
serves here  to  bo  noted.  It  is  that  oi'  tlie  union 
into  one  kingdom  of  tliree  nations,  consisting  of 
distinct  and  very  diffen^nt  races  of  people,  tlunigh 
their  natural  tcn-ritories  near  adjoin.  A^arying  as 
these  people  do  in  character,  and  pursuits,  and 
turn  of  mind,  an  important  influence  is  produced  as 
regards  the  promotion  of  civilization,  by  each  call- 
ing forth  the  energies  of  the  other,  and  by  which 
the  natural  defects  of  each  may  be  in  some  mea- 
sure counteracted.  Their  very  differences  in  race, 
temperament,  habits,  and  religion,  are  thus  rendered 
beneficial  in  serving  to  develope  the  minds  and  feel- 
ings of  various  persons.  New  opinions  are  thus 
originated  by  each,  while  they  are  modified  by  all. 
This  conjunction  of  different  elements  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  British  mind ;  and  we  see  it 
still  further  carried  out  in  the  constitution  of  the 
British  government,  where  three  different  estates 
co-exist  together,  rivalling  and  occasionally  com- 
peting with  each  other,  but  always  tending  to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  the  opponent.  To  this  also  ri- 
val parties  and  sects  no  less  essentially  contribute, 
while  rival  professions,  and  even  individuals,  pro- 
mote the  same  end ;  and  thus  opposition  becomes 
the  parent  of  progression.     This  circumstance  has 
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probably  an  im])()rtant  iiiflueiice  in  securing  that 
frccMloni  of  o])ini()n  and  discnssion,  wliirli  to  so 
lar<;o  an  extent  is  establislied  in  tliis  kinfj;(l()ni. 

T^^  'I'he  mild  and  salnbrions  climate  of  this 
conntry,  is  another*  point  of  <^yvi\t  importance  as 
condncive  to  its  ])r{)<^ress  in  civilization.  Tt  is  at 
;dl  times  moderate,  and  yet  not  tin*  same  in  diffe- 
rent j)arts;  faNoiirahh'  for  hotli  ;inimal  producticms 
and  those  of  the  soil,  and  inr  th('S(>  in  great  va- 
riety. Added  to  this  tlie  weather  is  temperate,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  tlu*  gronnd,  witliont  Ix^ng  monn- 
tainons,  is  snfficiently  nndnlated  for  all  pnrposes 
of  commerce  and  cidtivation,  and  which  also  en- 
snres  its  being  well  AvatcM'od.  'l\w  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  are  moreover  of  great  practical 
utility. 

Climate,  indecul,  in  numerous  ways,  and  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  exercises  a  yast  influence 
oyer  the  animal,  moral,  and  intclh^rtnal  condition 
of  a  pe()])le.  'J'lu^  influence  of  climate  upon  national 
character  varies,  of  course,  greatly  according  to  its 
quality,  some  clinnites  being  invigorating,  others 
relaxing,  and  })ro(lucing  accordingly  corresponding 
dispositions,  and  also  certain  nu^ital  and  moral 
qualities  and  endowments.  Climate  also  variously 
affects  the  sensibility  of  tin*  franu%  and  the  stren;rtli 
of  the  passions,  'i'emperate  climates  are  tlu^  most 
favourable  to  civilization,  as  dey(do])ing  the  liiglicr 
(pialities,  and   not    invigorating  tlic   baser  feelings. 
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Variotic^s  of  climate  in  the  Bame  counti*}'  are  also 
in  many  respects  favourable  to  civilization.  The 
lic^alth,  manners,  pursuits,  morals,  and  several  occu- 
pations and  enterprises  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  climate. 
And  to  each  race  a  particular  climate  seems  spe- 
cially adapted.*  Both  men  and  animals  are  wont 
to  degenerate  when  transplanted  to  a  foreign  soil, 
whose  climate  and  nature  differ  from  that  which 
gave  them  birth.  Even  certain  of  the  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  a  state  may  originate  in  the  condition 
of  its  climate,  as  those  for  repressing  luxuiy.  which 
is  more  apt  to  affect  nations  of  a  relaxing;  and  wann 
climate,  than  those  where  the  air  is  cold  and  in^•i- 
gorating. 

Many  of  the  diseases,  moreover,  to  which  a  peo- 
ple are  liable,  and  the  constitutional  diseases  to 
which  states  are  subject,  are  more  or  less  trace- 
able to  climate.  The  form  and  manner  of  constnict- 
ing  the  common  habitations  of  the  people,  and 
their  mode  of  dress,  both  which  so  largely  influ- 
ence their  manners  and  customs,  must  also  greatly 
depend  on  the  climate  of  their  coimtry.  On  this 
also  mainly  depends  the  natural  food  which  any 
country  produces,  whether  animal  or  vegetable;  and 

*  The  clear  air  of  Attica,  refreshed  and  purified  by  constant 
breezes,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  its  climate, 
and  is  described  by  Euripides  as  lending  a  charm  to  the  productions 
of  the  Athenian  intellect. — Miillers  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece, 
227. 
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which  in  its  turn,  both  as  r('<i;iir(ls  the  manner  of 
procuring  it,  as  by  hunting,  iishing,  or  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  the  pliysical  effect  of  it  as  food,  exten- 
sively influences  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  nation,  and  that  whether  such  food  be  solid 
or  li([ui(l.  On  the  othrr  hand,  where  a  country 
which  has  but  a  scanty  supply  of  natural  food,  is  so 
placed  that  a  constant  sui)ply  of  foreign  food  may 
be  obtained  ;  influences  of  different  kinds  will  be 
produced  through  this  circumstance,  botli  b\  the 
food  itself  and  by  the  intercourse  thus  opened  with 
foreigners. 

Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  (•liniat(\  and  even 
that  of  race,  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  so  over- 
])()wering  as  might  be  su])posed  ;  but  correspond- 
ingly with  the  s(»v(»ral  eh^nients  of  cix  ilization, 
()U":ht  each  to  be  re":arded  as  nierelv  one  out  of 
numy  that  proportionally  contribute  to  j)r()(hi(('  a 
particular  result.  'fhis  is  at  once  obNious  from 
the  circumstance  that  tlie  races  who  continue  for 
ag€*s  to  inhabit  ])arti(ular  localities,  widel}  ^ary 
during  different  periods  of  their  histor),  in  nearly 
every  characteiistic  (piality  and  pursuit  that  serves 
to  distinguish  a  ])articular  people,  and  one  race 
from  another,  riius,  how  extensively  and  in  all  re- 
spects different  are  the  people  of  (ireece  and  Kome 
in  our  day  from  what  they  wrvr  during  the  era  of 
their  greatness  and  their  glory  I  And  the  Britons 
and  (iauls  of  this  age  are  ecpially  dissimilar  to  the 
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rude   rji('(\s  wliich  existed  wlien  Greece  uihI   Uome 
were  at  the  lH'i<^lit  of  tlu'ir  renown  and  j)ower. 

Each  separate  nation  apjx'ars  to  ])o.sses.s,  as  al- 
ready observed,  a  character  as  marked  and  indcjjen- 
dent  as  that  which  bek)ngs  to  particular  individuals. 
And  as  in  the  case  of  individuals  so  in  that  of  states, 
the  course  of  conduct  that  is  generally  pursued  by 
them  will  be  for  the  most  pait  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  character.  The  most  forcible  illustrations 
of  this  fact  are  afforded  in  those  instances  wliere 
the  same  object  has  occupied  the  attention  of  each, 
such  as  learning  or  religion,  which  seems  fully  to 
develope  the  peculiar  genius  or  disposition  of  a 
particular  people.  A  striking  example  of  wliat  is 
here  asserted,  is  supplied  by  the  histories  of  Ger- 
many, Italy,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  Great  Bii- 
tain  ;  and  not  least  by  that  of  individual  districts  in 
this  country.  How  marked  is  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  !  and  their  conduct  in  accordance  with  it. 
Individuality  of  character  is,  moreover,  observable 
as  much  in  the  decline  as  in  the  prosperity  both  of 
states  and  of  men ;  and  in  the  case  of  both,  the 
particular  language  or  idiom  used  is  highly  charac- 
teristic. Nevertheless  it  will  in  each  instance  be 
apt  to  develope  itself  in  a  very  different  manner  ac- 
cording  to    circumstances. 

Men  of  different  nations  differ,  moreover,  one 
from  another  as  much  morally  and  physically  as 
they  do   mentally.      And   on   each  of  these   indi- 
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vidutils,  tlie  (liffbi'dit  ciiuses  tliat  iiiiluciicc  luitional 
character  more  or  less  operate,  in  conj unction  with 
the  ori<i;inal  natural  constitution  by  which  these 
different  people  were  characterized. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  a  point  of  some  (lifliculty  to 
determine  on  what  the  character  of  nations  mainly 
depends.  It  is  not  wholly  ouin«i^  to  climate,  as, 
while  this  remains  unchant^ed,  the  character  of  the 
people  may  become  entirely  altered  from  parti- 
cular circumstances.  Nor  is  it  altogether  owing  to 
the  races  of  the  people  who  constitute  it,  as  these 
are  often  so  commingled,  that  no  (li>tinct  feature 
in  them  can  be  traced ;  besides  which,  these  change 
on  being  transplantcMl  to  a  fresh  country,  l^aces, 
indeed,  have  an  in(li\idual  character,  but  this  they 
owe  to  climate,  the  nature  of  the  country  from 
which  they  sprang,  education,  habits,  and  a  \aiiety 
of  circumstances;  and  if  tliese  are  changed,  the 
])articular  character  of  the  races  in  a  few  genera- 
tions becomes  also  changed,  inck'pendently  rwn  ot" 
their  intermixture  w  itli  one  another  ;  besides  which, 
the  character  of  a  people  often  appears  to  alter 
from  circumstances  which  are  not  ascertained.  In- 
deed, people  of  different  races  differ  not  more  from 
one  another  in  all  essential  ])articulars,  than  do 
people  of  the  same  race,  and  e\('n  thos(*  of  (Hfferent 
families  in  the  same  town.  or.  it  may  b(\  those  of 
the  same  faniil\.  \  ariety  in  ea})aeily,  turn  of  iiiind, 
disposition,  habits,  and  fetdings,  is  what  constitutes 
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tli(i  iiitiiii  distinction  between  diflerent  pers^^ns;  iind 
in  these  respects  the  difference  is  as  great  between 
people  of  the  same  race,  as  between  those  of  different 
races  and  countries. 

As  regards  two  subjects  more  especially,  it  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  trace  out  the  development  of 
the  national  character,  which  is  often  displayed  at 
a  very  early  period  of  a  nation's  history,  but  which 
does  not  generally  become  fully  manifested  until 
civilization  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. The  bud  is  seen  as  soon  as  the  shoot  rears  its 
head  above  the  soil ;  but  the  flow^er  does  not  bloom 
until  the  plant  has  reached  a  considerable  height. 
I  allude  to  the  early  characteristic  traits  which  each 
nation  exhibits  in  the  infancy  of  its  history,  and  to 
the  development  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
different  civil  institutions  which  serse  no  less  than 
the  former  to  mark  its  particular  genius.  As  re- 
gards the  manifestations  of  national  character,  the 
coui'age,  the  generosity,  the  independence,  the  spirit, 
the  ingenuity,  and,  I  must  add,  the  superstition,  too, 
which  were  displayed  by  oui*  rude  forefathers,  may 
have  constituted  the  germ  of  the  nobler,  or,  rather, 
more  perfect  qualities  of  the  same  kind  w^hich  at 
this  day  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  this  countr}'. 
The  same  spirit  of  commercial  entei'prise  which  ani- 
mates us  now,  was  also  a  marked  feature  in  the 
ancient  Britons ;  and  the  habit  of  travelling  about, 
and  of  wandering  abroad  to  explore  new  countries. 
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for  which  Kn^i^lishiiicii  arc  so  rcniarkahh',  we  may 
litivc  (h'rivcd  from  the  predatory  Saxons  and  Danes, 
whose  bh)()(l  uas  mini^h'd  with  that  of  tho  primi- 
ti\('  j)(M)ph'  of  this  comitrN.  In  man\  nations  in 
whose  character  there  are  \('ry  marked  teatnres,  it 
is  curions  and  intcrestin<j:  to  trace  to  how  hir<;e  an 
extent  the  fntnre  history  of  the  conntry  accords 
with  the  carl\  cxliihition  of  that  cliaracter. 

A\'ith  respect  to  theci\il  institutions  of  this  kinji;- 
doin,  many  of  those  winch  are  not  only  now  in 
use,  but  the  most  hii^hl}  pri/(>d  amoni;-  ns,  had  not 
nu'rely  their  t}[)e  at  an  early  epoch  in  our  history, 
but  the  i;(*nn  of  these  institutions  was  then  fully 
developed.  1  uu\\  especially  refer  to  that  i)()aste(l 
institution,  so  conduci\('  to  the  liberty  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which  sprain^  from  that  ardent  Ionc  of 
freedom  so  peculiarl}  characteristic  of  the  ])eopl(,' 
of  this  land  at  (>\('ry  period  ot'  their  career,  the 
trial  bv  jur\.  'i"h(>  holding- ol"  free  ParliauK^nts  was 
also  an  institution  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  ;  and  e\en 
the  mode  of  conveying;  propcM'ty.  and  the  principles 
Ibr  its  reij:ulation,  were  very  sinnlar  to  tlios(>  now 
recognized,  and  formed,  indeed,  their  f)undation. 
It  is  interestin*^  moreoNcr  to  obserxc  the  care  taken 
in  the  judicial  proceedin^i^s  cariie(l  on  in  tliese  rude 
times,  to  promote  tin*  in\(*sti<i[ation  of  truth,  the 
anxiety  with  wliich  it  was  soui^ht  out.  and  the  skill 
with  which  the)  dirc^ctinl  the  measnres  de\ised  for 
its  discovery.      On  the  whole,  we  may,  1  think,  not 
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unreasonably  infer  tliiit  the  nltinitito  effect  of  the 
mixture;  of  difiei(  nt  races  in  our  own  nation  has 
])r()bahly  been,  in  niiniy  important  n.'spects,  to  cor- 
rect the  characteristic  defects,  and  to  develop  the 
characteristic  vh'tues  peculiar  to  each  ;  and  that  the 
rivalry  of  different  institutions  borrowed  orif^inally 
from  various  nations,  has,  in  a  corresponding  man- 
ner, tended  to  improve  and  perfect  each  other. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances  one  with 
another,  the  character  of  a  nation  appears  to  me  to 
depend  in  part  on  the  climate  of  the  countr}*  where 
it  is  situate,  in  part  on  the  geographical  structure 
and  position  of  its  territory,  in  part  on  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  the  latter,  and  in  part  on  the 
character  of  the  surrounding  nations.  According  as 
any  of  these  change,  the  character  of  the  people 
changes  with  it,  and  it  is  affected  by  each  modifi- 
cation of  any  of  these  causes.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  probably  some  peculiar  original  character- 
istic belonging  to  each  race  of  people,  correspond- 
ing with  what  each  individual  exhibits,  which  is 
independent  of  these  causes  for  its  origination,  but 
is  nevertheless  liable  to  be  extensively  modified  by 
their  influence.  The  most  striking  original  natural 
qualities  of  a  people,  as  serving  to  mark  their  na- 
tional character,  are  intelligence,  activity,  energy, 
and  the  peculiar  proneness  to  certain  habits  and 
pursuits.  These  are  the  primary  elements  of  na- 
tional character,  but  they  admit  of  variety  in  every 
possible  mode  of  combination. 
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Events  in  tlicir  ciirccr  ufi'cct   tlic  cliaractcr  of  ii 
nation,   in    a    manner  corrospondin*^  with   tliat    in 
which    they   do    tlie    character    of    an    indivichial. 
They    do  not  so    nincli    alter  as  iniinenee,  not  so 
nuich  di\('rt  as  develop  certain  talents  or  ])ropen- 
sitics  in  each,  th()n<i;h  tlieir  result  may   Ix'   both  as 
extensive  and  as  lastin<i^  as  the  endowment    witli 
ori<^inal    traits.       These  causes    of  different     kinds 
liavo,    moreover,    a    reciprocal    infiucMice    on    each 
other.     Thus,  ()ri«^inal  individual  character  has  its 
iniluenc(^    on  each  of   these   cliani^(»s,  and   each   of 
these  chani^-es  inlliiences   original  cliaracter.      They 
affect,   too,  the   mode   in   whicli   the    change   ope- 
rates,  and   give   a   bias   to    each    diversion    that    it 
pursues  in  its  course.      Hut   while  clianges  in  tlie 
circumstances  of  a  country  j)rodu((Ml  hy  civilization 
occasion  a  chani4;e   in   the  character  of  the   peopk' 
corresponding  with  it ;   yet  the  original  character- 
istics of  each  nation  are  not  affected  hy  this  fact, 
and    remain    escr    unaltered,  as  we   see   strikingly 
exemplified    in   the  case  of  the  Jews.      Moreover, 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  character  of 
nations  at  different  periods  of  their  growth,  nearly 
correspond  with  those  which  occur  in  the  case  of 
individuals.     Thus,  iMigland  was.  in  cM'iy  resjx-ct, 
as   regards   external    character   and    niainuM's.  very 
differ(»nt  at  tlu*  Concpu^st,  at  the  time  of  llcniy  \'., 
Henry  \  111.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ciueen  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Queen  Victoria.     Iler  internal  original 
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clijinicter  was  iicvcitliclcss  ])r('cisely  the  sumo  at 
eacli  of  these  jx'iiods.  As  in  the?  case  of"  an  indi- 
vidual, so  in  that  of  a  nation,  the  h-adin^^  natural 
traits  will  e\('r  i-eniain  the.'  same;  hut  events  in 
the  career  and  the  progress  of  civilization  will  so 
affect  her  whole  character  as  com])letely  to  chan<^e 
her  external  and  perceptihle,  if  not  her  internal 
and  essential  nature.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  best 
exemplification  of  the  mode  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  characters  of  nations  change  durin<^  the 
course  of  their  career,  is  afforded  bv  the  animal 
creation,  in  wdiich  we  see  different  kinds  of  ani- 
mals much  affected  by  change  of  climate,  and  habit, 
and  food,  but  at  the  same  time  retaining  all  the 
distinctive  characteristics  and  marks  of  their  origi- 
nal nature  and  species.  So  both  nations  and  per- 
sons, however  affected  and  even  changed  by  climate 
and  custom,  still  exhibit  the  characteristic  traits 
which  first  distinguished  them. 

To  how  remarkable  an  extent  nations  may  retain 
the  leading  features  which  distinguish  their  cha- 
racter through  all  the  changes  which  circumstances 
cause  in  them,  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  w^ho  have  probably  been  more  powerfully 
operated  upon  by  events  than  has  been  the  lot  of 
any  other  nation,  more  especially  in  the  fact  that 
though  possessing  a  peculiar  attachment  to  their 
owai  country,  they  have,  from  necessity,  been 
constantly  obliged  to  be  denizens  in  foreign  states. 
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This  p(H)|)l(»  lias  also  s(mt(v1  to  illustrate*  how  oai'ly 
the  in(li\i(liial  character  belon^iii<4;  to  a  nation, 
Avliicli  adheres  to  it  throu<;h()ut  its  career,  is  dis- 
played, ('orresj)()ndin<;ly  with  the  case*  oi'  an  iii(li\i- 
dual,  and  the  extensi\('  result  in  the  case  of  both 
produced  by  early  iniluences.  Thus,  the  i^crni  of 
their  national  avarice  ^^as  evinced  in  the  children 
of  Israel  sellin^i^  their  brother  Joseph  into  K^ypt ; 
and  their  eai'ly  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  seem 
to  luiM'  had  an  influence  in  producing-  that  restless 
disposition  for  which  they  are  still  distinj^uished. 
The  people,  too,  of  the  Tnited  States  of  America, 
still  retain  much  of  the  ori<4;inal  cliaracter  ior  which 
their  ancestors,  tlu^  first  settlers  there,  were  re- 
markable. Both  on  an  individual  and  on  a  nation, 
ci^  ili/.ation  efftu'ts  a  greater  chanii;e  than  is  cNcr 
caused  by  any  \ariety  of  races.  In  each  particular 
country  of  Europe,  the  orin^inal  races  ar(\  moreover, 
now  too  much  intciiuixed  to  admit  of  any  indixi- 
dual  charact(»r  Ixmulc  ^(M•y  clearly  (lisc(>rnible.  The 
distinction  which  is  attributed  to  race,  often,  in 
reality,  arises  from  education,  or  habit,  or  local 
])osition.  Where  li()we\(>r  the  race  is  kept  {)ure, 
and  does  not  min;j;le  with  others,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews,  all  its  distinct  filatures  and  peculiaritic^s 
are  at  once  ])(M"ce])til)le.  Piobably  lanij^ua^e,  and 
also  acc(Mit,  ser\(>  as  hniL!:  <<'^  «inv  other  circum- 
stanci*s  to  perpetuate  the  tlibtinction  between  ori- 
ginal races. 
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'riic  use  of  Ictlci's,  or  lathci-  the  manner  of  iisin^ 
tlioni,  is  wliat  mainly  (listin<^uish(*s  civilized  fVoin 
barbarous  people ;  tlie  variety  of  toii^ies  spoken 
exbibits  the  distinction  between  thos(;  of  different 
races ;  and  the  various  idioms  and  terms  made  use 
of  in  the  same  language,  distinguish  p('r)ple  r>f  dif- 
ferent characters  among  the  same  race.  Letters 
indeed  form  a  kind  of  intellectual  coinage  for  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  between  different  minds, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  cuiTency  in  use  we  may 
judge  somewhat  as  to  the  traffic  earned  on.  llie 
language  spoken  by  any  nation,  has  a  vast  influence 
upon  its  advancement  in  ci^ilization,  especially  as 
regards  the  facility  of  it  for  holding  intercourse 
with  other  countries  around  it,  and  also  with  re- 
pect  to  its  capacity  for  conveying  ideas  of  terms  in 
science  or  art,  or  for  being  the  vehicle  of  those  great 
works  in  literature  which  contribute  alike  to  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  and  the  glory  of  the 
nation  in  w^hich  they  sprang.  The  language  of  this 
country,  from  its  being  derived  so  extensively  from 
that  of  nations  who  were  peculiarly  celebrated  for 
the  purity,  grace,  and  power  of  their  mode  of 
speech,  from  its  very  mixed  character,  and  from  its 
extensive  adaptation  to  modern  requirements,  in  all 
these  respects  possesses  important  advantages.  It 
is  moreover  to  a  singular  extent  representative, 
or  rather  reflective,  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  particularly  as  regards  the  great  varieties  of 
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races  Avliicli  arc  iiitcrinixcd  and  hlciidcd  into  one, 
tli(^  ()])|)()sitc  (jualiti(>s  winch  aic  1)\  (lii^  means 
hrouglit  together,  and  the  new  productions  ot"  eacli 
kind  which  are  tlie  ultinuite  result  of  this  annilga- 
mation. 

l.an<^ua<j;(%  as  is  tlie  case  with  eacli  of  the  arts, 
a])])ears  to  refh'ct,  as  it  were,  the  feeling,  and  tone 
of  thought,  and  manners  of  a  ])eople  ;  and  in  its 
turn  influ(»nces  eacli  of  these  to  a  certain  extent. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  mutual  reciprocal  iniiu(Mic(*  Ix^- 
twcen  the  two.  Language  must  always  more  or 
less  necessarily  direct,  and  may  eitluu*  extcMid  or 
limit  th(*  expression  of  ideas;  while  the  expression 
of  ideas  in  its  turn,  on  th(^  other  hand,  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner  iidluences  language.  l>anguage 
may  tluM'cfore  be  regarded  as  not  only  the  ^(dlicle, 
hut  the  reflection  of  thoni^ht.  And  it  is  the  sole 
nu'dium  of  connnunication  hotli  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  one  man  to  another,  and  also  between 
bodies  of  ])ersons.  iience  is  derixcd  the  influence 
of  lantruajife  not  nu'relv  on  indi\iduals  but  on  na- 
tions. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  indeed  a  branch  of 
the  subject  of  language,  is  the  ap])lication  and  use 
of  (*j)itlu*ts,  by  which  certain  actions  \vd\c  a  ])arti- 
cular  and  indelible  moral  charactc^r  of  one  sort  or 
other  affixcMl  to  them.  :ind  never  cease  to  be  so  re- 
garded. This  is  a  matter  whic  h  may  exercise  exten- 
sive mtluence  over  the  feeling,  and  e\en  over  the  con- 
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duct  of  a  nation,  and  as  such  is  caVjulatcd  to  ])ro- 
ducc  an  im])()rtant  result  in  regard  to  its  civilization. 
An  ('})itliet  is,  indeed,  sometimes  so  pref^nant  witli 
ideas  that,  directly  it  is  uttered,  like  a  ]K)mb  thrown 
into  a  besieged  town,  the  ideas  fiy  out  uitli  tlie 
greatest  force,  and  enter  tlie  mind  of  tlie  pcisoii 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  To  select  these  words 
properly,  and  to  use  them  in  tlie  right  place,  is  the 
province  of  eloquence,  which  constitutes  as  it  were 
the  artillery  of  the  soul,  of  which  words  are  the 
martial  implements. 

Language  has  moreover  a  great  effect  in  binding 
people  together,  not  only  socially  but  intellectually ; 
and  it  is  the  means  of  causing  the  same  sentiments 
and  feelings  to  arise  and  to  be  diffused  throughout 
the  nation  w^herever  it  is  spoken. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  civilization,  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  nations  of  old  who  have 
been  distinguished  in  this  respect,  and  comparing 
them  with  those  of  our  ovm.  times,  it  is  essential 
to  bear  in  mind  the  vast  changes  that  have  been 
effected  in  our  whole  social  condition,  and  more  es- 
pecially as  regards  their  influence  on  the  state  of 
civilization.  The  grand  causes  of  this  revolution 
are  the  four  magnificent  inventions  of  (1)  printing, 
(2)  gunpowder,  (3)  steam,  (4)  the  compass.  Other 
causes  and  inventions  have  also  aided  collaterally 
in  producing  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought. 
The  first  of  these  inventions  affects  us  principally 
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as  regards  our  iiitcUcctuiil  and  moral  condition. 
The  second  mainly  as  re^^ards  our  relation  with 
otluM*  counti"i(^s,  and  in  totalh  cliani.nnL;-  tlic  art  of 
war.  Tlio  third  and  iourth  lia\o  produced  an  eliect 
hoth  as  re<i;ards  our  intercourse  with  other  countries 
and  \\\[]\  did'erent  j)ar(s  of"  our  own.  ^\hel■el)\  our 
social  condition  is  chani^cd.  The  lirst  has  tended  to 
e(|uali/.e  the  distrihntion  of  know  le(l^r(»  ;  tluvscM'ond 
the  power  ol"  arms;  the  third  and  fouith  thea(l\an- 
taj^es  of  h)cal  j)osition.  Out  of  these*  ha\('  sprunii; 
innuuKM'ahh*  other  changes,  \\hich  Nsonld  necessa- 
ril\  he  produced  hy  such  a  rexolution  and  disori^ani- 
zation  as  wouhl  1)e  thus  occasioncMl ;  and  \('t  wc  still 
<:;o  on  tVaminii;  laws  and  rules  of  conduct  exacth  in 
accordance  with  tin*  circumstances  existent  and  tin* 
priiici})les  adoj)te(l  aii^es  aii^o,  as  thouiih  none  of 
these  mighty  changes  had  heeii  wrought  ;  and  in 
many  im])ortant  rcs-j)(H'ts  w(>  are  cacu  nowactinjj:  as 
though  neither  printiuLi;.  noi"  i4un]i()\\  dei".  iioi'  steam. 
nor  the  compass  had  e\er  heen  discoNcred. 

'I'he  following  appear  to  l)e  the  ])iiiicipal  altei'a- 
tions  and  re\()luti()ns  etlectiMl  1)\  these  in\  enlions, 
and  c()m])rise  the  opeiations  resulting  from  them  :  — 

1.  Hy  tlu*  discovery  of  piintinn-.  l)ooks  IxM-ami^ 
generally  (lifius(*d.  instead  of  l)eing  confined  to  a 
few,  and  d(^])()sit(Ml  onlv  in  colh^gfvs  or  cities.  Xews- 
])a])(^rs  ar(*  cii'cnlated  amoiii^-  all  classes,  and  almost 
tak(*  tlu»  place  of  lectun^s  and  orations.  All  lanks 
have  nearly  eqnal  o])portunities  for  accpiiring  know- 
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ledge  and  cultivation;   ;iik1  laws  and  ])olitical  rrica 
sures  are  discussed  by  all,  instead  of  being  tacitly 
obeyed,  or  their   consideration    limited    to  a  very 
small  class. 

2.  l^y  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  all  nations 
are  rendered  more  nearly  equal  as  regards  their 
martial  power  and  resources  than  they  were  before. 
Advantages  of  position,  and  castles,  and  fortifica- 
tions, are  of  but  little  value.  The  whole  art  of 
war  has  by  this  means  been  changed,  and  many  of 
the  institutions  and  social  relations  originally  con- 
nected with  it,  have  been  rendered  altogether  ob- 
solete. 

3.  By  the  invention  of  steam,  distance  between 
different  countries,  and  betw^een  different  parts  of 
the  same  country,  has  been,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, immensely  lessened,  and  each  country,  for  all 
the  essential  ends  of  government,  greatly  reduced 
in  dimensions.  Man  is  no  longer  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  elements  as  regards  his  locomo- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  same  means,  mechanical  power  of 
a  much  greater  force  is  substituted  for  animal  and 
manual  labour,  which  both  increases  the  extent  of 
our  operations,  and  renders  the  manufacturer  less 
dependent  on  the  assistance  of  other  hands. 

4.  By  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  an  infallible 
guide  is  afforded  for  the  traverse  of  the  whole  world 
throughout,  independent  of  natural  observances,  so 
that  in  all  seasons  and  w^eathers  alike  the  w^ork  of 
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navigation  may  ])r()C(MMl ;  and  tlius;  a  social  ronqraft 
is  established,  which  iiicliid(>s  in  its  niii,dit\  bonds 
every  nation  on  t]i(>  lace  of  the  earth. 

Another  grand  imcntion.  \\hi(h  in  its  conse- 
qnenccs — indirect,  at  any  I'ate,  it"  not  (hrcct  may 
be  rei^ar(h'(l  as  almost  (M|uall\  iiii])()rtant  \Niih  those 
already  ennmcratcd,  is  that  ol"  the  telescope.  In 
peace  and  in  wai-.  and  to  science  also,  the  aids  con- 
ferred by  this  discovery  can  ha  idly  l)e  over-esti- 
mated. Th(^  nn(a'oscop(\  ^^lli(•]l  is  indeed  l)nt  a 
branch  of  tlie  same  inxcntion.  has  also  contribnted 
extensively  to  the  adxancenuait  of  scicMice. 

Yet  with  all  these  i;-rand  discoN'eries,  and  the 
nndonbted  \astness  of  their  resnlts,  a  li^n^at  many 
things  rennnn  tlu^  same  as  before,  and  have  made 
bnt  trifling,  jxahaps.  no  ])roixress,  fnr  centnric^s.  or  in- 
dexed since  tlu^  time  of  the  an>aents.  It  ma\  be 
qnestioned  uhether  e\(Mi  in  th(>  science  of  me(li(in(\ 
any  snbstantial  and  i*a(h(al  ini])rovement  has  been 
effected  ;  while  th(>  metapli\sical  sciences,  and  those 
of  morals  and  pni'e  malhematics,  have  scarceh.  if 
at  all,  advanced.  The  tine  arts  of  ea(  h  kind  ha\e 
r(>ce(l<>(l  rather  than  ])r()gresse(l.  TiaNellinir  and 
navigation  havc^  not  hccu  in\(Mited.  bnt  ha\(>  only 
been  impioved  and  (extended  simc  the  discovery  of 
steam  and  of  the  com])ass.  As  n^gards  \\ar.  the 
method  of  carryinii:  it  on  is  thai  onl\  N\hi(li  has 
been  changed  ;  it  still  exists  the  same  in  all  its 
most  important  fealurc\s  aiide\enls.      Willi  re^pect 
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to  i\w  diffusion  of  kuoulcdf^c  l)y  means  of  j)nnt- 
ing,  porliaps  Aristotle  had  as  much  real  information 
as  any  one  of  the  modems,  and  he  was  here  hut 
a  sample  of  his  contemporaries.  From  all  these 
grand  discoveries,  indeed,  there  appear  to  emanate 
no  ahsolutely  new  elements  of  civilization  ;  nir^fHfi- 
cations  only  and  recomhinations  of  old  elements  are 
effected.  Railways  have  not  so  far  exceeded  the 
rapidity  of  coaches  as  to  produce  any  material 
change  from  their  establishment,  nor  steamboats 
that  of  sailing  vessels.  Nor  were  the  galley-boats 
with  which  Csesar  invaded  Britain,  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements  than  are  modern  steamboats 
of  the  present  day.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  the  main 
result  of  one  new  discovery,  or  the  development  of  a 
ncAV  element  or  principle  in  any  science,  is  to  coun- 
teract that  of  some  other ;  and  this  is  essentially  so 
in  the  science  of  cirilization.  Thus,  the  compass 
and  steam,  by  bringing  distant  countries  nearer  to- 
gether, as  they  practically  do,  counteract  the  effects 
of  redundancy  of  population,  and  prevent  any  par- 
ticular country  from  concentrating  itself  into  one 
great  city,  by  diffusing  its  population,  whenever 
they  become  too  dense,  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  world  by  these  dis- 
coveries, is  probably  analogous  in  the  main  to  what 
would  be  wrought  in  an  indi\idual  by  the  attempt 
to  supply  the  loss  of,  or  a  defect  in  some  natural 
organ  by  artificial  means,  w^hich  may  in  some  cases 
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more  tlian  c*()Tn|)(nisat(*  for  the  natural  loss,  while 
ll('^v  iii(l('[)('ii{l('nt  powers  arc  coiitrrrcd  and  ctircts 
produced  which  were  not  calculated  on.  Many  of 
these  grand  discoveries  Inuc  hut  corrected  existin«j; 
wants,  or  little  more  than  adecjuately  supj)lied  the 
place  of  ac([uirenients  which  th(\v  suj)ersede(l.  Thus, 
raih\a\s  supplied  the  place  of  coaches;  «^unpo\\(h'r 
that  of  archery  ;  printiuLT  that  of  co})yists  ;  the  coni- 
piiss  that  of  the  ohserNation  of  the  planets  as  nau- 
tical <^ui(les. 

But,  ])erhaps,  we  somewhat  overrate  hotli  the 
i^i-eatness  and  the  importance*  of  the  (Hscoxcries 
made,  while  we  at  the  same  time  underrate  the 
])owers  possessc^l  hy  the  ancients  in  com])arison 
with  those  of  the  moderns.  A'ast,  indeed,  and  as- 
toni>hin<^,  if  W(»  fairly  examine*  them,  were  the 
o])erations  effected  in  days  of  (dd.  ere  st(*am  had 
displascd  its  stui)endous  powers,  oi-  the  thunders  of 
•gunpowder  had  roared  o\er  the  plains.  Hy  the 
ancients,  deej)  mines  were  sunk,  the  pyramids  were 
upraised,  exceedini^  in  the  <i[reatn(*ss  of  their  oj)e- 
rations  our  lon^^est  railways;  castles  and  cathe- 
drals, which  excite  our  astonishment.  Nveie  elected; 
^•raud  iuNentions  in  science  of  ama/iiii^-  \ariet\  wei-e 
eftectecl  ;  and  we  seldom  discoNer  a  new  countr\. 
or  pcMietrate  furtlun*  into  the  recesses  of  old  ones, 
but  we  are  starth^l  hy  tindini^  that  the  ancients 
have  hciMi  there  h(>fore  us,  and  were  not  oid\  fa- 
nuliar  with  whai  we   so   pride  ouischcs   on    ha\in«^ 
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first  (v\])l()r('(l,  but  liiuc  left  iiioiiiirnfiits  tlnTf  of 
their  skill  iiiid  their  power.  And  all  this  was  ac- 
complished by  them  without  the  aids  from  science 
wdiich  we  receive. 

Not  only,  however,  the  extent  as  regards  their 
result,  but  also  the  very  effect  of  modern  disco- 
veries, may  be  overrated.  So  far,  as  we  are  some- 
times told,  from  gunpowder  having  prevented  war, 
the  most  sanguinary  and  the  most  keenly-contested 
battles  have  occurred  since  its  discovery.  And  it 
was,  indeed,  long  posterior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  that  the  representative  system  in  govern- 
ment, which,  some  assure  us,  it  has  rendered  prac- 
tically obsolete,  has  been  reconstructed  and  per- 
fected in  different  countries.  So  far,  moreover,  from 
printing  having  rendered  unnecessary  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  and  sermons,  and  orations ;  this  is  pe- 
culiarly the  age  in  W'hich  they  appear  to  flourish. 
Before  steam  was  applied,  the  remotest  shores  of 
the  globe  were  familiar  to  our  sails ;  intercourse 
had  been  established  with  each  nation  under  hea- 
ven ;  and  distant  colonies  planted  in  every  part  of 
the  ^voiid :  and  much  of  this  was  done  even  before 
the  compass  was  invented. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  knowledge,  but  the  mode 
of  applying  discoveries  of  this  grand  nature,  that 
promotes  the  advancement  of  any  nation  in  ci^ili- 
zation.  The  principles  of  all  or  most  of  the  fore- 
going discoveries  were  more  or  less  known  to  other 
nations  long  before  w^e  became   acquainted   with 
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them;  1111(1  the  Cliiiu'sc  arc  said  to  haxc  possessed 
a  kn()\Nle(l^('  of  printiii*^,  of  <;iinpo\\(l('r.  and  of  tli(» 
iiia<i:ii('ti('  iiocdlo,  centuries  Ix-forc  nnc  did.  'I  hcv 
failed,  Iiowomm",  to  cidtiNate  these  a(l\anta«i;es,  \\hi(h 
thus  hecanie  conipai'at  i\('lv  h)st  to  tlieni. 

Prohahly  the  most  imj)ortant  oNcnt  in  iiKxhTii 
times  tending  to  the  pro^^ress  and  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  ciNili/.atioii,  is  the  estahlishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. Keli«::ion,  in  i^-eneial,  has  e\('r  heen  favour- 
ahh*  to,  and,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  its  inlluence 
is  an  im])()r{ant  (dement  in  civilization,  1)(mii<^  the 
friend  of  order  and  fi^ood  <^()veriim(*nt,  and  tending- 
to  ennohlc^  and  refine  tliose  who  are  regulated  hy 
it.  Ihit  the  Christian  relii^ion  is  in  a  \ariety  of 
wavs  eminently  condu(i\('  to  cix  ili/ation.  from  the 
puritv  of  its  ])re('epts,  the  intolloctual  nature  of  its 
instructions,  the  liigh  tone  of  its  morals,  and  the 
nohle  and  suhlinu^  nature  of  its  scheme  as  a  whole. 
I'aninently,  indeed,  as  has  Ixu'ii  ol>ser\ed  1)\  distin- 
♦riiislied  writers  on  this  snhject,*  was  Christianity 
adapted  to  c()in])leti*  what  the  enli<4;]iteiie(l  influence 
of  Greece  and  Honu^  had  commenciMl  in  the  career 
of  civilization.  Its  institutions  are  also  lii<^ddy  con- 
ducive to  ci\ilizati()ii,  amom,^  -which  the  estal)lish- 
ment  of  tlu^  Sahhath,  and  of  a  \isil)le  Church,  ()])en 
to  all  nations  alike,  may  he  esjx'cially  mentioned, 
and  exhihit  the  extent  to  which  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  civilization  an^  hleiided  in  its  theory. 
♦  i)r.  Aruoid,  M.  Guizot,  l^r.  Tciiiplc. 
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Tlir()u<^li()ut  the  sacred  \olumf',  oxiiortations  a]>- 
plicablo  both  to  in(li\i(lual.s  and  to  states,  in  fa\oin- 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  ai c  to  be  found  ; 
and  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  the  punishment 
of  error,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  higher  influences 
both  in  men  and  states,  over  the  lower,  are  re- 
peatedly enjoined  ;  while  the  right  exercise  of  reason 
with  candour  and  care  is  made  a  positi^e  dut\ . 

Nor  less  by  its  precepts  does  Christianity  exert 
itself  to  oppose  the  coriTiptions  of  civilization, 
through  the  warnings  that  it  repeatedly  gives 
against  those  vices,  and  those  indulgences,  which 
both  in  men  and  states  conduce  to  its  decline. 
And  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that  as  with  regard 
to  individuals,  "  reason  is  the  glory  of  human  na- 
ture,"* so  with  regard  to  nations,  Christianity  is 
the  perfection  of  ci\ilization. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  chivalry  no  doubt  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  progress  and  the  establish- 
ment of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  chivalry  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  either  essential 
to,  or  as  a  distinct  element  of  civilization ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  constitution  of  chivalry, 
many  of  the  elements  of  civilization  v\ill  be  found 
united,  more  especially  so  far  as  chivalry  promoted 
art,  and  to  some  extent  education,  and  moral  juris- 
prudence, as  also  intercourse  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, each  of  w^hich  I  have  considered  as  elements 

*  Watts. 
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of  civilization.  The  ai^^c  of  chiNiilrN,  wliidi  was  a 
very  imperfect  one  of  ciNilization,  has,  however, 
now,  and  for  ever  passed  away;  and  the  a^e  of 
civilization,  when  tlie  latter  has  attained  its  hii^di- 
est  point,  has  arrived.  'I'lie  elements  of  ci\  ilization 
which  chi\«dry  contained,  remain,  th()u<^h  (  lii\ah\ 
itself  has  become  obsolete,  except  so  far  as  it  may 
in  some  respects  be  considered  to  continue  to  exist 
in  these  elements. 

Eveiy  terrestrial  institution,  as  soon  as  it  lias 
reached  its  hi^diest  coniUtion  or  climax,  begins, 
however,  at  once  to  decline.  A  stationary  ])()si- 
tion  seems  not  to  belong  to  establishments  of  this 
class.  Nevertheless,  an  incpury  into  tlu*  mon*  im- 
mediate causers  of  tin*  decline  and  d(  cax  of  (•i\ili/a- 
tion,  is  not  inapj)ropriate  here,  and  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary for  a  c()m])lete  ccmsideration  oi'  th(*  whole 
system.  Among  tln^  foremost  and  most  ])redomi- 
nant  of  tliese  causi^s,  Inxnry  nuist  be  ranked.  As 
civilization  consists  essentially  in  efi'ecting  tln^  su- 
premacy of  tlu^  liiglier  and  intelhMtual  and  in(»i;d 
powers  over  tlie  lower  and  luiinial  im])ulses  ;  so 
luxiuy  consists  in  rendering  these  nobler  endow- 
ments of  man's  being  subser\ient  to  the  (ra\ings 
and  desires  of  th(»  bas(M'  ])art  of  it,  l)y  indncing  the 
former  to  minister  to  their  \\ants.  This,  indeed,  oidy 
arises  at  an  adNaneed  stagi^  of  society,  as  (bning 
barbarous  periods  the    soft   refinements  of  luxury 

hav(^  liardly  btHMi  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  excel- 
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Icnce  as  to  enable  Wiem  to  exercise  any  important 
influence ;  nor  is  the  intellect  of  the  nation  then 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  apply  itself  to  obtain  more 
than  the  rude  necessaries  of  life.  Both  in  man 
and  in  states,  at  an  advanced  period  of  their  career, 
their  intellect  and  their  energies  are  but  too  often 
perverted  to  devise  means  for  pampering  the  ap- 
petites, and  are  employed  not  to  resist,  but  to  en- 
courage and  aid  them,  by  heightening  the  plea- 
sures and  temptations  in  which  they  are  wont  to 
revel,  and  thus  in  the  end  become  subservient  to 
them.  Luxury  is  indeed  a  disease  which  affects  and 
debilitates  each  member  of  the  state  alike :  the 
sovereign  influence,  the  nobility,  the  commercial 
interests,  and  the  martial  power  of  the  state  are 
each  degenerated  and  enfeebled  by  it.  Its  effects 
moreover  on  a  nation  and  on  an  individual  are  in  a 
striking  manner  correspondingly  similar.  Luxury 
is  to  civilization,  what  superstition  is  to  real  know- 
ledge. Both  have  a  tendency  to  lead  us  away  from 
the  pursuit  of  what  is  pure  and  solid,  to  that  which 
is  worthless  and  perishable. 

Luxury  is  probably,  both  in  men  and  in  states, 
of  all  vices  the  most  difficult  to  restrain  or  repress, 
although  the  manner  in  which  this  is  indulged  in 
must  necessarily  vaiy  much  in  different  ages  of  the 
world,  and  among  different  nations,  according  as 
the  materials  for  supplying  it  are  afforded. 

The  further  society  advances  in  its  progress,  the 
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p^reater  is  the  inequality  in  tlie  distril)nti()n  of 
wealth,  one  portion  of  the  peo])le  havinji;  barely 
en()n<i;h  for  subsistence,  while  the  other  portion  are 
surfeited  to  excess,  and  induli^^e  in  every  kind  of 
luxury.  In  a  ])riniitive  state  of  society  there  is 
(Mi()u<;li  for  the  wants  of  all,  hut  for  their  wants 
only.  Luxury  and  in(H«i;enee  are  alike  stran<i^ers 
liere.  As  the  world  pro<i;resses,  wealth  seems, 
moreover,  to  undergo  a  ehan<^e  both  as  regards  its 
own  nature  and  its  tcMidency  to  ])romote  civiliza- 
tion. Thus,  in  earlier  times,  land  and  vassals  or 
viHeins  formed  the  chief  possession  of  a  man  of 
substance :  now  monc^y  and  securiti(^s  are  as  com- 
plete a  property  as  is  land;  and  ev(m  knowledge 
itself  is  deemed  a  capital  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  ac- 
(piisiticm  of  skill  in  a  ])r()fession  or  art. 

The  distribution  of  wealtli  among  tln^  people  of 
a  nation,  is  so  far  conducive  to  civilization  as  it 
tends  to  excite  to  exertion  and  to  enterprise,  without 
which  there  can  l)e  no  great  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, although  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  allowed 
that  these  do  not  by  any  means  necessiirily  produce 
the  latter.  It  must,  consecpiently,  follow  that  the 
more  free  and  general  is  this  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  more  accessible  it  becomes  to  those  of  all 
classes,  the  greater  and  more  (^xtensive  is  its  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  ciNilization.  No  state,  indeed, 
ever  became  highly  civilized  that  did  not  resort  to 
the  use  of  money;   and  the  further  it  advanci's  in 
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civilization,  the  greater  are  the  vaiietios  of  money 
in  use,  which  reflect  as  it  were  tlic  different  exigen- 
cies of  the  nation  with  regard  to  wealth.  Ne\(i- 
theless,  neither  in  nations  nor  among  individuals  is 
the  mere  possession  of  wealth  any  proof  of  intellec- 
tual riches  or  of  advancement  in  ci\ilization ;  uov, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  want  of  it  any  test  of  de- 
ficiency in  this  respect.  That  both  indi^iduals  and 
nations  may  be  ]:)ossessed  of  enormous  wealth,  and 
yet  be  in  a  condition  of  veiy  imperfect  civilization, 
might  be  exemplified  at  once  by  the  instances  of 
several  Indian  native  princes,  w^hose  treasures  are  of 
almost  inestimable  value,  but  whose  minds  are  quite 
rude  and  untutored,  and  whose  subjects  are  almost 
in  a  state  of  barbarism. 

Doubtless,  however,  the  possession  of  wealth  does 
afford  alike  to  nations  and  to  individuals  great  ad- 
vantages in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  all 
the  arts  of  civilization;  and  the  want  of  it  must 
ever,  more  or  less,  retard  their  progress  in  both 
these  respects.  Athens  was,  nevertheless,  compara- 
tively poor  when  at  the  highest  point  of  civilization, 
and  as  far  below  many  states  in  riches  as  she  was 
superior  to  them  in  intellectual  wealth.  Aristotle, 
in  his  Politics,  observes  that  "  excessive  wealth  and 
excessive  poverty  are  equally  productive  of  that  rest- 
less temper  which  subverts  laws  and  ruins  states."* 
AYhile  the  enjoyment  of  excessive  wealth  may  in- 

*  Book  vi. 
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duce  botli  states  and  iiidixiduals  to  indult^^c  too 
much  ill  luxuries;  the  pressure  of  povertN  will  con- 
strain l)()t]i  a  jx'ison  1111(1  a  state  to  contine  tlieni- 
selves  to  tli(*  mere  necessaries  of  life,  and  will  ex- 
clude them  from  participation  in  many  of  those  i-e- 
fiuements  and  intellectual  i)leasures  which  most 
conduce  to  civilization. 

Thon«rh  amassin<r  wealth  for  its  own  sake,  botli 
in  men  and  in  states,  is  inimical  to  civilization,  and 
is  calculated  to  induce  sordid  feelings,  juid  to  lead 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  lower  infiuonces  over  the 
higluu' ;  the  accpiisition  of  it  and  dis])ensing  it  in  tlic 
pr()nu)tion  and  patronai^c^  of  art,  and  science,  and 
learnin*^,  is  of  course  extensi\ely  conducive  to  civi- 
lization. Ilenco  wcnilth,  if  regarded  as  an  end,  is 
debasing  and  inimical  to  civilization ;  but  if  r(*- 
garded  only,  as  it  ever  ought  to  b(\  ;is  nuM-ely  the 
nutans  for  attaining  grcMt  ami  n(^l)le  ohjcuts,  it  is 
directly  advantageous  to  it.  Indeed,  the  sordid  de- 
sire of  wealtli,  for  its  own  s;d\e,  is  as  di'praving  and 
demoralizing  in  a  nation  as  it  is  in  an  in(li\i(lual, 
and  as  many  crimes  are  committed  through  avarice 
as  through  want,  both  1)\  iikmi  and  states.  Most 
true  indecul  was,  and  most  ;d)un(lant  are  the  illus- 
trations in  support  of  St.  PauTs  declaration,  that 
"  the  love  of  mcmey  is  the  root  of  all  evil.'' 

As  wealth  does  not  of  its(df  ])r()duce  civilization, 
so  pov(n*ty  (lo(^s  not  necessiirily  i)r(>\(Mit  it.  Never- 
theless, wealth  tends,  as  alreatly  pointed  out,  though 
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indirectly,  to  the  ])romotioii  of  ci\ilizatioii  Ijy  the 
means  that  it  provides  for  this  j)uq)ose ;  wliile  po- 
verty, for  the  same  reason,  tends  to  barharism.  Nor 
is  this  circumstance  altered  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  among  individuals,  but  among  communities, 
and  even  nations,  the  richest  have  sometimes  been 
the  rudest,  and  the  poorest  the  most  learned  and 
polite.  Perhaps,  indeed,  ci\ilization  conduces  as 
much  to  prevent  poverty,  as  poverty  does  to  pre- 
vent civilization. 

In  a  republican  government,  the  main  distinc- 
tion between  indi\iduals  arises  from  the  amount 
of  wealth  which  they  possess,  which  operates  in  a 
most  unfavourable  manner  as  regards  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  tone  and  civilization  of  the  nation. 
To  the  acquisition  of  riches,  the  mind  and  energies 
of  the  most  able  will  be  therefore  in  such  a  state 
mainly  directed.  To  correct  this  e^sil,  the  distribu- 
tion of  rank  and  honours,  especially  when  these  are 
instituted  as  the  rewards  for  talent  and  virtue,  is 
most  efficient  and  beneficial. 

But  an  opposite  eril,  both  in  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, to  that  of  covetousness,  may  sometimes  pre- 
vail, and  is  as  inimical  to  cirilization  as  the  other. 
This  is  a  heedless  disregard  of  wealth  altogether, 
by  which  not  only  poverty,  but  debt  and  all  its  at- 
tendant ill  consequences,  are  occasioned.  The  im- 
mense national  debt  incurred  by  this  country  is 
productive  of  a  vast  variety  of  evils  both  direct  and 
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indirect,  with  rc<i;ard  to  which  the  position  of  the 
nation  bears  a  near  resenibhmce  to  that  of  an  iiidi- 
vi(hial  thus  nnliappily  circnnistanccd.  The  cripj)led 
resources  of  the  man,  ])r('\('nt  him  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  many  of  those  inteUectual  ])hnisures  and 
recreations  in  whicli  it  is  desirabk'  for  him  to  ])arti- 
cipate,  his  pliysical  necessities  re(piirin<i;  tliat  all  he 
has  to  spend  be  devoted  to  them.  Just  so  is  it  in 
the  case  of  a  nation  whose  resources  are  crippled 
and  encumbered ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  the  people  are  disre^^^arded  amidst  the  pressure 
for  su])plyin<i:  the  ])hysical  exigencies  of  the  state ; 
besides  which,  all  articles  of  refinement  are  severely 
taxed,  so  as  to  debar  any  but  the  wealthier  classes 
from  their  use.  In  addition  to  this,  great  moral 
onl  is  produced  by  the  national  example  afforded 
to  individuals  by  the  state.  Individual  ])rofligacy 
finds  an  apology  in  national  extravagance.  Although 
men  readily  follow  the  example  of  the  state  by  run- 
ning into  debt,  they  do  not  always  follow  it  as  re- 
gards paying  what  tlu^y  owe.  The  disaffection, 
moreover,  that  is  occasioned  by  the  taxes  necessiiry 
to  support  these  burdens,  is  no  slight  moral  evil.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  war  art^  tlius  mndr  to  extend 
over  the  periods  of  peace.  Our  necnlful  repose  is 
disturbed  by  tlu*  consequences  of  what,  during  our 
martial  turmoil,  w(»  (Migaged  in.  In  Atliens,  the 
weight  of  the  public  burdtMis  dcprt'ssrd  all  ])ri\at(* 
fortunes,  and  reduced  many  to  indigence.    Both  ex- 
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;irni)l('  tiiid  ('X|)(*rienc('  loudly  warn  us  of  the  evil 
of  this  condition. 

There  is  still,  however,  one  very  important  consi- 
deration which  requires  to  1)(;  dwelt  uj)oii  before 
bringing  the  present  section  to  a  close,  and  that  is 
the  inquiry  how  far  the  subject  of  civilization  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  science. 
What  Aristotle  observes  of  legislation,  may  equally 
well  be  applied  to  civilization : — "  If  legislation  be 
a  science  or  an  art,  must  it  not  partake  of  the  same 
nature,  and  follow  the  same  progress  with  all  other 
arts  and  sciences,  which,  being  founded  on  observa- 
tion, have  been  reared,  extended,  and  perfected  by 
experiment  and  reflection?  That  it  does  partake 
of  the  same  progress,  civil  history  affords  the  most 
convincing  proofs."* 

What,  indeed,  are  the  elementaiy  principles  es- 
sential for  the  constitution  of  a  science  ?  These 
may  be  defined  to  be  as  follows : — 1.  That  our 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  essence  be  certain  and 
absolute.  2.  That  that  knowledge  be  capable  of 
being  practically  applied.  3.  That  the  principles 
to  be  applied  be  certain  and  practical.  4.  That,  as 
a  whole,  it  be  a  matter  of  practical  application  as 
regards  its  operation.  In  all  these  respects,  ci\ili- 
zation  appears  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Our  information  on  the  subject  is  at  least  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  on  most  of  the  other  sciences.     And 

*  Politics,  book  ii. 
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that  that  iiifonnatiou  admits  of  practical  a})plica- 
tion,  is  matter  not  only  of  general  history,  but  of 
every  day's  experionc(\  Tlow  far  th(^  ])rinciples  for 
the  regulation  of  the  science  are  capable  of  bein^ 
reduced  to  a  certainty  and  of  exact  application,  it 
is  the  main  object  of  tlir  following  ])a<i;es  to  evince. 
If  in  tliis  1  prove  successful,  and  demonstrate, 
moreover,  the  practical  use  and  pursuit  of  civiliza- 
tion as  a  whole ;  then,  com])aring  civilization  with 
the  other  sciences,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  real 
essence  and  principles  of  each,  we  cannot  hesitate 
to  class  civilization  among  the  sciences,  to  a  rank 
in  which  it  is  moreover  pre-eminently  entitled,  on 
account  of  its  vast  importance  and  its  extensive 
utility. 

Nearly  (»very  otlua-  practical  subject  of  human 
pursuit,  whether  physical  or  moral  as  regards  the 
natun^  of  its  o])(n'ation,  Theology.  Jurisprudence, 
Medicine, —  has  been  icduccd  to  a  science.  A\  hv 
should  not  Ci^ilizati()n,  which  is  (equally  ])racti('al 
in  its  application,  equally  certain  as  rei^aids  its 
j)rinciples,  and,  doubtless,  fully  as  important  in  its 
nature  as  either  of  the  above,  with  them  also  take 
rank  as  a  science  ? 

If,  however,  civilization  be,  as  is  here  contended, 
strictly  reducible  to  a  science,  and  be  also  capable 
of  practical  application,  it  remains  to  determine  the 
precisi*  duty  of  the  state*  as  regards  {\\r  promotion 
of  tlu^  civilization  of  the  nation.     This  chitv  (or- 
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responds  pn.'tty  nearly  witli  that  of  the  wise  liead 
of  a  family,  in  the  supcnintendence  of  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical  development 
and  welfare  of  each  of  his  children.  This  he  should 
endeavour  to  direct  and  supply  according  to  tlie 
exigencies  of  each,  the  variety  of  their  characters, 
and  the  defects  which  require  to  be  counteracted. 
A  question  may,  nevertheless,  arise,  how  far  the 
duty  of  the  state  extends  in  the  active  promotion 
of  cirilization,  and  in  w^hat  cases  it  ought  to  exert  it- 
self, whether  to  originate  or  to  aid  different  under- 
takings and  institutions  connected  ^vith  cirilization, 
or  whether  it  should  be  merely  their  director  and 
superintendent.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  all 
that  can  be  legitimately  in  such  cases  demanded  of 
the  state  is,  that  it  assume  the  general  control  of 
the  institutions  and  other  elements  and  means  of 
promoting  civilization,  but  without  interfering  with 
their  ordinary,  proper,  and  natural  operation,  which 
should  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
their  members  and  supporters,  affording  them,  how- 
ever, such  legitimate  and  necessary  aid  as  they  may 
fairly  ask  for,  and  as  may  be  required  of  the  state 
for  their  maintenance.  The  duty  of  the  government 
here,  is,  in  fact,  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
driver  of  a  steam-engine  which  draws  a  railway 
train,  and  whose  business  is  not  to  construct  or  to 
propel  the  engine,  but  only  to  guide  it  aright,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  supplied  with  proper  fuel,  and  with 
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the  elements  re(|uisite  for  its  due  operation.  80  the 
duty  of  the  state  is  not  arbitrarily  to  force  on  or 
to  compel  the  progress  of  civilization,  l)ut  to  supply 
all  the  necessary  means  within  its  power  for  en- 
couraging its  promotion,  and  for  affording  it  the 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

Having  tlius  far  considered  th(*  nature  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  ada])tati()n  of  man  both  as  an  indivi- 
dual and  in  his  political  capacity  to  be  affected  by 
it;  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  those  leading  prin- 
ciples or  essential  elements,  by  which  its  operation 
and  progress  are  regulated,  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  which  may  hv 
comprehended  under  the  several  divisions  contained 
in  the  sections  which  follow. 

It  is  here,  however,  important  to  note  tliat  certain 
of  the  actual  constituents  of  civilization,  which  are 
essential  for  its  very  (^\ist(Mi('(%  are  also,  on  tlie  othcn* 
hand,  no  li»ss  essential  as  elements  to  support  and 
])rom()te  its  stability  and  ])rogress.  Thus,  know- 
ledge is  essential  to  the  existence  of  civilization, 
and  education  is  no  less  necessary  as  an  element. 
So  also  with  regard  to  ndigious  influence,  moral 
jurispnid(Mice,  and  intercourse  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  e(pially  essential  as  constituents  to  form, 
and  as  elements  to  upliold  and  [)r()mote  civilization. 
Nevertlieless,  there  are  certain  elements  wliich  are 
very  efhcient  to  promote  civilization,  and  to  ren- 
der it  permanent,  which  are,  howcxrr,  not  at  all  of 
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thomsolvcs  necessary  to  constitute  it,  and  without 
whicli  it  may  exist  as  complet(.'ly  and  as  efficiently 
as  though  they  had  never  been  supj)lied.  'I'lius,  for 
instance,  a  nation  may  be  highly  civilizc'd  in  which 
there  are  neither  national  institutions,  nor  hono- 
I'ary  distinctions ;  and  indeed,  owing  to  peculiar 
circumstances,  it  may  be  able  entirely  to  dispense 
with  such  aids  to  civilization.  But  this  militates  no- 
thing against  the  efficiency  or  the  necessity  of  these 
elements  to  secure  and  promote  civilization  in  cer- 
tain other  cases  where  by  circumstances  they  are 
required. 

It  may  be  contended,  however,  that  certain  or  all 
of  the  elements  here  enumerated,  are  not  in  reality 
the  causes  of  civilization,  but  merely  its  effects.* 
To  some  extent  they  may  be  said  to  be  both  the 
causes  and  the  effects.  They  spring  out  of  the  ci- 
vilization of  a  country  in  the  first  instance  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  contribute  to,  and  are  es- 
sential to  complete  that  civilization. 

Independent,  indeed,  of  the  elements  of  civili- 
zation, and  as  the  agents  through  which  they  ope- 
rate and  produce  the  results  they  are  calculated  to 
effect,  are  example,  direction,  correction,  w^arning, 
encouragement,  and  the  like  ;  the  full  benefit,  and 
force,  and  efficiency  of  which,  the  establishment 
and  mutual  co-operation  of  these  several  elements 
of  civilization   alone   can  secui'e.     In  addition  to 

*  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  Introd.  p.  232. 
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this,  the  efforts  of  those  minds  of  ^reat  ])ow(m-, 
which  have  been  duly  cultivated,  and  which  are, 
moreover,  devoted  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  their  fellow-creatures,  are  the  real 
en<;ines  by  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is  ac- 
celerated, and  by  wliicli  its  several  elements  are 
acted  upon  for  this  purpose.  like  th(»  influence  of 
the  planets  rollin*^  throu^^h  their  orbits  in  tlie  celes- 
tial spheres,  by  which  certain  mighty  changes  in  tlie 
terrestrial  world  are,  tliough  silently  and  unseen, 
ever  orderc^d  and  controlled  ;  so  the  sway  that  is 
exercised  by  those  sublime  souls,  directs  and  urges 
onward  the  flowing  tide  of  civilization,  which  both 
from  tluMU  nu'tnves  tlu^  guidance  tliat  regulates  its 
course,  and  reflects  on  its  glowing  surface  some 
faint  shadow  at  hvast  of  those  glorious  beings  by 
whom  its  career  is  animated. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  WHICH  COXTIIII^.UTE 
TO  THE  PROMOTION  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  CIVILIZATION. 


I.— NATIONAL   EDUCATION   OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

If,  as  has  already  been  obseiTed,  states,  which  are 
composed  or  made  up  of  individuals,  are  benefited 
by  civilization,  it  must  be  of  great  consequence  to 
secure  this  advantage  to  each  individual  member 
of  a  state,  whatever  be  his  condition  or  pursuit ; 
and  it  must  also  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant duties  of  a  state  to  pro\ide  for  this,  con- 
sidering that  the  mental  and  moral  exigencies  of  its 
members,  as  intellectual  beings,  demand  equal  care 
with  their  physical  wants. 

What  civilization  effects  for  the  state,  education 
should  do  for  the  individual.  The  cultivation  and 
exaltation  of  his  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  higher 
powers,  and  their  complete  development,  so  as  to 
give  them  the  entire  ascendency  over  the  gross 
animal  feelings  and  propensities,  should  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  latter.  As  knowledge  is  the  fu'st  ele- 
ment in  the  imparting  of  education,  so  education. 
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by  which  kiiowledt^e  is  attained,  is  the  first  element 
of  civilization.  But  as  kiiowh^l^i^o  does  not  of  it- 
self constitute  education,  neith(U'  is  education  tlie 
only  element  of  civilization.  Education,  althou<;h 
not  of  itself  ccmstituting  ci>'ilization,  as  many  ap- 
pear erroneously  to  re^j^ard  it,  forms,  nevertheless,  as 
it  were,  its  keystone.  It  lends  its  support,  and 
<^ives  stability  to  all  tlie  otlu^r  elements.  While 
education  is  the  main  trunk  which  nourishes  the 
whole  tree,  the  several  other  elements  of  civilization 
represent  the  branches,  without  which  neither  leaves, 
nor  flowers,  nor  fruit  can  be  produced  ;  alth()u<i[li, 
on  tlie  ()th(M-  hand,  tlie  branches  could  not  be  put 
forth  without  the  trunk.  So  education  is  necessary 
to  originate  the  other  (dements,  and  they  are  essen- 
tial to  perfect  education  ;  while  the  due  promotion 
and  operation  of  the  whole  to<2:ether,  result  in  the 
conij)lete  establislinKMit  of  ci\ili/ation. 

That  education  and  civilization  are  very  different, 
v\rn  in  the  case  of  an  indi\idual,  is  ])rove(l  by  the 
fact  that  a  man  may  be  very  learned  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  veiy  barbarous,  both  as  regards  his  man- 
ners and  his  tone  of  feeling.  Even  gentility  does 
not  necessarily  imply  civilization,  though  perliaps  it 
does  so  more  than  education  alone.  But  education 
and  gentility  combined  do  not  either  effect  or  con- 
stitute civilization;  and  a  man  influenced  by  both, 
may  be  very  deficient  as  regards  his  general  cha- 
racter in  this  respect. 
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While  the  ohjoct  of  education  is  to  prepare  the 
indivi(Uial  to  exert  his  ])owers  to  tlie  utmost  ad- 
vantage, the  ohject  of  civilization  is  to  obtain  tlie 
accomplishment  of  the  very  purpose  for  ^v}lir  li  the 
other  adapts  us.  While  education  is  the  pre])ara- 
tion  for,  civilization  is  the  actual  consummation  of 
the  work  of  refining  and  extending  the  intellectual 
powers.  Education  teaches  us  how  to  learn  ;  civili- 
zation is  the  result  of  having  learnt. 

The  first  of  the  several  elements  which  contri- 
bute to  the  civilization  of  a  nation,  both  as  regards 
the  direct  nature  of  its  influence,  and  the  import- 
ance of  its  results,  must  consequently  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  such  a  nation ;  education 
being  indeed  the  first  step  towards  the  civiliza- 
tion both  of  a  nation  and  of  an  individual.  Igno- 
rance and  barbarism  are  as  opposite  to  civilization 
as  darkness  is  to  daylight.  The  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  national  provision  for  this  by  the 
state,  is  therefore  not  a  mere  measure  of  expedi- 
ency, but  is  one  of  real  and  actually  national  ne- 
cessity, if  the  establishment  of  civilization  in  such 
a  country  is  made  a  matter  of  concern. 

Education  is  of  three  several  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent kinds,  which  may  be  severally  classed  as 
mental,  moral,  and  manual ;  or,  of  the  head,  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  hand.  1.  Mental  education,  or 
what  is  commonly  comprehended  under  the  term 
instruction,  consists  in  imparting  knowledge,  sto- 
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ring  the  mind  with  ideas,  and  disciplining  and  cul- 
tivating it  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  engaging  in  intel- 
lectual studies  and  pursuits.  2.  Moral  education, 
or  that  which  is  eoni[)rised  in  tc^^ichiuii:  men  their 
duty,  consists  in  tlic  inculcation  of  correct  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  training  the  (lisj)()sition  and  moral 
hahits.  3.  ^lanual  education,  or  that  wliicli  con- 
sists in  teaching  the  occupation,  professional  eni- 
ph)ynient,  or  trade  wliii'h  (uich  person  is  to  f()llo^^■ 
as  his  calling  in  life. 

This  dinsion  of  education  into  differcMit  kinds, 
holds  good  with  regard  to  persons  of  each  class 
alike,  although  the  actual  ([uality  of  the  edu- 
cation adapted  for  the  different  classes  is  necessa- 
rih  very  different,  corresponding  of  course,  l)oth  as 
respects  the  knowledge  to  he  con\(*y(Ml.  and  tlu' 
discipline  to  he  instilled,  \\itli  the  duties  which 
each  hav(^  to  discharg(\  In  tlu'  case  of  all,  how- 
ever, the  legitimate  leading  ohjcct  of  education 
is  not  so  much  to  store  the  mind  with  knowledge, 
as  to  cultivate  and  discipline  it,  and  fit  it  for  the 
task  of  ind)il)ing  knowledge  in  future,  as  also  for 
apj)lying  that  knowledge  advantageously,  it  is 
rather  the  tilling  than  the  sowing  of  tlie  soil  that 
(Mlucation  effects. 

As  Regards  tlu^  precise  nature^  of  the  (Mlucation 
\vhicli  should  he  impartial,  g(Mieial  el(Mueutar\  in- 
struction and  discipline^  and  (  ultivation  appear,  in 
the  first  place,  essential,  as  they  are  what  all  j)er- 
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sons  alike,  of  whatever  class  or  calling,  require,  in 
order  to  develope  their  mental  powers,  to  raise  them 
to  the  rank  of  intelligent  heings,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  whatever  walk  in  life  they  may  hereafter 
seek  to  engage  in.  In  the  next  place,  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  each  indi\'idual,  as  is  espe- 
cially suitable  to  the  particular  occupation  which 
he  is  intending  to  follow. 

Both  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  the  mental 
education  that  each  person  should  receive,  must  of 
course  mainly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  his  pur- 
suits in  after-life ;  and  the  quality  of  the  manual 
calling  in  w^hich  he  engages,  is  that  by  which  his 
mental  education  must  be  mainly  regulated.  For 
instance,  with  those  w^hose  manual  occupation  is 
principally  of  a  laborious  or  servile  kind,  not  much 
opportunity  for  mental  cultivation  can  be  afforded. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  manual  or  profes- 
sional calling  is  of  a  learned  nature,  may  and  indeed 
must  necessarily  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  time  to  mental  education,  w^hich  T\'ith  them  is 
in  fact  the  same  as  that  w^hich  is  manual.  Those, 
however,  whose  manual  pursuits  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  a  complete  mental  education,  should  aim 
especially  to  cultivate  those  mental  pursuits  and 
studies  which  mil  be  at  once  both  most  mentally 
improving  and  most  practically  manually  useful. 
The  excessive  cultivation  of  certain  branches  of 
mental  education  which  are  not  of  this  description, 
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especially  of  the  kind  which  are  rather  ornamental 
than  useful,  atid  wliich  are  ortUnarily  termed  ac- 
complishments, to  tlu^  ne<2:h^ct  of  those  that  are 
solid  and  valuable,  often  proves  (as  already  stated)* 
a  serious  har  to  the  pro<i^ress  both  of  education 
and  of  civilization.  To  all  alike,  moral  education 
is,  however,  equally  essential ;  and  it  varies  little 
either  as  to  the  cpiality  or  the  extent  of  it  adapted 
for  those  of  each  class.  The  proper  moral  edu- 
cation of  each,  and  the  due  cultivation  and  training 
of  his  dispositions  and  afiections  and  qualities,  is, 
indeed,  of  the  hi<^hest  importance  both  to  his  hap- 
piness and  his  w^elfare,  and  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  all  those  with  whom  he  is  connected 
or  associated,  who,  like  himself,  are  members  of  a 
civil  society.  Incident  to  this,  are  also  tlu^  cultiva- 
tion and  regulation  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  persons  instructed,  and  which  are,  indeed,  both 
indicative  of,  and  are  ever  regarded  as  scmng  to 
develope  their  particular  character  and  disposition. 
In  order,  however,  to  a  complete  moral  (Mhication, 
in  addition  to  the  mere  inculcation  of  moral  ])rin- 
ciples, — moral  discipline,  moral  training,  and  nu)ral 
trial  and  experience  also  should,  if  possible,  be 
introduced;  so  that  the  future  pilgrim  thiougli 
the  world,  who  will  be  beset  at  every  stage  by  so 
many  moral  dangcu's,  may  be  not  only  told  wliat 
weapons  to  use,  but  taught  the  proper  use  of  them, 

♦   Vide  ante,  Preface. 
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and  qualified  and  drilled  for  fncountors  of  this  kind. 
For  this  end,  the  ordinary  daily  habits  of  practical 
school  social  life  may  to  a  large  extent  be  made  to 
serve. 

So  soon  as,  and  provided  that  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  essential  educational  objects  are  secured, 
and  these  initiatory  stages  are  passed,  such  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  may  be  pursued  by  each,  ac- 
cording as  his  peculiar  taste,  and  the  extent  of  his 
leisure  will  allow. 

With  respect  to  the  pursuit  of  particular  branches 
of  knowledge,  certain  of  the  elements  of  ci^•iliza- 
tion  here  specified,  pro\ide  for  and  promote  this ; 
as,  for  instance.  Element  II.,  Religious  Knowledge  ; 
Element  IV.,  the  Study  of  x\i't  and  Science  ;  Ele- 
ment X.,  the  knowledge  of  Foreign  Languages. 
Other  elements  promote  and  encourage  study  ge- 
nerally ;  as  Elements  III.  and  YL,  by  affording  lei- 
sure for  intellectual  occupations;  Element  V.  secures 
freedom  for  thought  and  discussion ;  and  Element 
yil.  supplies  patrons  for  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  learning  generally.  Each  element  should,  more- 
over, contribute  to  the  aid  and  support  of  the  other, 
to  extend  its  influence,  and  invigorate  its  operations. 

One  most  important  and  essential  part  of,  or  per- 
haps, rather  adjunct  to  education,  is  that  which 
consists  in  securing  for  the  bodily  frame  and  limbs 
such  an  amount  of  regular  and  healthy  exercise 
and  recreation,  as  will  prevent  them  from  suffering 
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any  injury  from  the  too  great  attention  to  mental 
(Hlucation  ;  and  in  the  accjuirement  of  such  a  hahit 
of  j)]iysi('al  discipline  as  will  throu^^h  life  he  most 
serviceahh*  and  efficient  for  this  purpose. 

Education,  even  that  which  is  intellectual  and 
moral,  may  he  imparted  hy  many  other  means  he- 
sides  hooks.  Pictures,  maps,  and  h'ctures,  (^specially 
the  latter  when  accompanitul  hy  experiments,  are 
e([uall\  aNailahle  for  this  purpose,  and  for  some 
ends  are  far  more  eflicicMit.  'Hiis  however  must  of 
course*  de[)end  u[)on  the  particular  descri[)tion  of 
tcMiching  to  he  inculcated.  Varic^ty  of  mode  as  well 
as  suhject,  often  adds  to  the  agreeahleness  of  in- 
struction, and  its  agreeahleness  to  its  efficiency. 

'Vhr  h^adinjj:  ])nnciple  to  he  ohserved  in  educa- 
tion, considercMl  indepcMidently  as  an  element  ol' ci- 
vilization, is  that  it  should  he  so  adapted  as  hoth 
to  iinj)rove  and  exalt  the  minds  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  it  is  ap])lie(l,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
to  qualify  those  receiviui^:  it  f  )r  heinu:  advantaji^e- 
ously  infiu(Mice(l  hy  each  of  the  other  ehMiients  of 
ci\ ili'/ation,  or  such  of  tluMu  as  in  tlie  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  tin*  case  may  he  resorted  to  ;  and 
that  it  should  (Miahh*  (>a(h  jx'rson  properly  to  per- 
form tli(»  duties  allotted  to  him. 

Education,  in  ordc^r  to  Ix*  efHci(Mit,  should  not 
only  h(*  c()nduct(»d  accordint^  to  the  j)riucij)les,  adaj)- 
tation,  and  (*xi«i;encies  of  human  natui'e  as  n^ijfards 
our    various  faculties,  and    <[ualities.  and    recpiire- 
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merits,  intellectual,  moral,  and  pliysical ;  but  its 
leading  aim  should  ever  be  to  develope  and  to  bring 
to  perfection  the  endowments  of  the  person  wlio 
is  being  educated ;  and  both  by  cultivating  excel- 
lencies and  correcting  defects,  to  raise  him  to  the 
noblest  condition  at  which  he  is  capable  of  arriving. 
Education,  moreover,  with  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar country  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  should  be  so 
especially  framed  and  adapted  as  to  counteract  the 
the  errors  and  remedy  the  defects,  whether  intel- 
lectual, moral,  or  social,  existent  among  any  people, 
arising  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  situation  of  the  country,  its  climate,  the 
pursuits  mainly  followed,  or  those  belonging  to 
its  system  of  government.  Thus,  in  a  commercial 
country,  an  avaricious  spirit  should  as  far  as  pos- 
sible be  counteracted  or  softened  by  liberal  educa- 
tional influences.  In  an  inland  country,  the  people 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  geography 
and  history  of  other  countries,  which  they  have 
but  little  opportunity  of  learning  by  intercourse 
with  them.  Where  art  is  naturally  follow^ed  with 
avidity,  science  should  be  cultivated,  as  its  accom- 
paniment and  corrective. 

In  whatever  country  or  situation  any  one  may 
be  placed,  education  ought,  however,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  a  systematic  principle,  so  as  to  qualify 
the  man  for  the  highest  efl'orts  and  duties  in  life 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  fulfil.     The  edu- 
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cation  of  each  must,  nioicovcr,  luive  regard  to 
others  as  well  as  himself ;  must  not  merely  fit  him 
for  mental  culti\ation  as  an  in(U\i(hial,  but  must 
also  adapt  him  for  heinij^  a  useful  moiuhcr  of  so- 
ciety. As  an  independent  person  by  liimself,  and 
havinf^  relation  to  no  other  bein^,  it  mi<j;ht  be 
sufficient  for  a  man  to  cultivate  ouly  liis  intellect, 
or  to  pursue  that  branch  of  education  alone  which 
1  liave  classed  under  the  head  of  mental.  As  owiufj^ 
allegiance  to  a  superior  Beinji^,  and  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  social  community,  and  therefore  connected 
with  and  necessarily  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
others,  it  is  however  essential  that  moral  education 
should  also  receive  a  due  share  of  his  attention. 

Two  important,  and  indeed    fundamental    rules 
with  regard  to  education,  ought  ever  to  be  kept 
in  view,  but  wliich  it  is  to  be  feared  arc  entirely 
nc^glected  in  many  systems.     The  first  of  these  is 
tlie  inculcation,  together  and   in   conjunction  witli 
mental  instruction,   of   corrc^ct    and    definite^    ])rin- 
ciples  of  conduct  in  the  different  courses  of  life  in 
which  the  persons  educated  are  likely  to  be  called 
upon    to  act.     The  other  is  the  supplying  proper 
and   wholesome  food  for  the  intellectual   craviug 
which  education  has  called  fortli,  such  as  suital)le 
libraries  for  tlie  peo])le  would  afford.     To  tlie  neg- 
lect of  these  two  desiderafa,  all  the  evil  results  of 
wliich  education  has  in  any  case  been  accused,  may 
be  clearlv  traced. 
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With  rc^^anl  to  tlie  first  oH  these  rules,  although 
a  doubt  may  bo  expressed  as   to   how  far    among 
those  of  the  humbler  ranks  and  necessarily  laljori- 
ous    occupations,   pursuits  of   tlie    higliest  mental 
order  can   be  followed  extensively ;  there  can  be 
none  as  to  the  great  extent  to  which,  and  tlie  im- 
mense benefit  with  which  moral  education  and  dis- 
cipline may  be  there  carried  out.     Indeed,  mental 
cultivation  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  moral  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  tliat  thereby  low  and  sensual  gi'ati- 
fications  lose  their  attraction.      From  theii'  being 
early  habituated  to   the  pursuit  of  wtue  and  to 
shun  vice,  it  is  alone,  however,  that  the  people  may 
be  efficiently  trained  in  this  course,  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  instilled  into  their  minds.     More- 
over, by  being  taught  to  reason  correctly,  they  are 
fortified  against  the  fallacies  of  insidious  writers.  As 
an  actual  preventive  to  crime,  education,  if  rightly 
directed,  operates  very  powerfully,  and  is  indeed 
the  only  sure  protector ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  from  not  having  received  a  proper  and 
sound  moral  and  religious  education,  that  crime  is 
so  prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes.     Indeed,  as 
regards  the  difierence  in  this  respect  between  them 
and  persons  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks,  it  is 
not  by  the  absence  of  want,  or  the  difficulties  of 
escaping  detection,  that   the   latter   are  deterred 
from  the  commission  of  crime.     On  the  contrary, 
their  exigencies   are  frequently  equal    to,   if  not 
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greater  in  comparison,  and  more  ur«;ent  than  those 
of*  the  poor;  and  tlu'\  hiive  more  constant  and 
better  opportnnities  of  supplyin<^  them  criminally, 
withont  bein^i;  fonnd  out.  l^'ioni  tlic  edncation, 
however,  which  they  have  received,  ri«^lit  ])rinci- 
ples  have  been  instilled  into  their  minds,  and  they 
wonld  suffer  as  much  from  the  consciousness  of  com- 
niittin<i^  crime  of  a  base  and  dishonourable  nature, 
as  from  the  fear  of  discovery.  And  even  in  those 
cases  where  education  may  indirectly  facilitate  the 
commission  of  certain  crimes,  by  the  skill  that  it 
supplies,  and  may  also  aid  the  per})etrat()r  in  escii- 
])ing  detection ;  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  supplied 
the  means  of  detecting  offences  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
it  is,  moreover,  only  from  the  dc^fective  nature  of 
th(^  (Mlueation  of  any  individual,  that  it  brromcvs  in 
any  way  conducive  to  criinc  If  it  be  ur<i:('(l  that 
although  the  higher  classes  are  not  addicted  to 
thieving,  then*  are  otluM*  crimes  to  which  they  are 
as  prone  as  the  poor  ar(*  to  pilfering,  and  \\  hicli  arc 
not  opposed  to  the  prejudi('(\s  instilled  by  educa- 
tion ;  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof 
of  what  education  may  effect,  accompanied  by  a 
regret  that  its  moral  results  are  not  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  th(»  rc^straint  of  crime  of  every  vanety. 

AVith  regard  to  the  vsecond  of  the  fundamental 
axioms  which  I  have  laid  down  as  necessary  to  bi* 
obs(MTe(l  in  framing  a  ('om])l(^te  system  of  national 
education,   -  that   a  sup[)ly  siiould   be  furnished   to 
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tliose  educated  of  intellectual  and  moral  food  to 
satisfy  the  craving  which  has  been  called  forth  ; — 
it  is  a  great  misfortune,  and  proves  a  great  neglect, 
that  in  the  present  day  the  poorer  classes,  when  their 
education  is  finished,  are  left  entirely  to  their  own 
discretion,  or  rather,  want  of  discretion,  as  to  the 
books  they  will  read ;  the  art  of  reading  correctly 
comprises  nearly  the  whole  of  the  education  that 
has  been  imparted  to  them  ;  no  effort  is  made  to 
point  out  the  path  which  they  may  follow  with  the 
greatest  advantage  and  improvement ;  no  direction 
whatever  to  their  future  studies  is  afforded ;  but 
they  are  launched  out  into  the  world  without  chart 
or  pilot  to  direct  them  in  their  course.  As  the  al- 
most necessary  consequence  of  such  a  system,  they 
are  carried  away  by  the  first  current  into  which 
they  float ;  they  become  the  easy  dupe  of  the  first 
designing  essay  fraught  with  pernicious  principles 
that  falls  in  their  way.  Many  of  these  works,  not 
only  from  their  nature  and  the  subjects  on  which 
they  treat,  form  alluring  baits  for  the  inexperienced 
in  such  matters;  but  from  the  specious  style  and 
the  captivating  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed, they  are  especially  calculated  to  an'est  the 
attention  and  please  the  fancy  of  readers  of  this 
description,  to  whose  tastes  and  comprehensions 
they  are  so  adroitly  adapted,  contrasting  in  this 
respect  very  favourably  with  the  dry  and  laborious 
moral  treatises  which  well-intentioned  persons  may 
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have  placed  in  tlieir  way,  and  Avliich  are  apt  to  be 
re*^arded  as  the  only  fit  works  for  the  humbler 
classes  to  be  entrusted  with. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  that  people  in 
the  latter  position  are  exposed  to  an  t'\il  of  a  most 
serious  nature,  and  one  whieli  it  is  all-important 
to  ronu'dy.  Two  modes  only  exist  of  efFectin<i;  this 
end.  A\'e  must  either  su])press  altogether  the  dis- 
semination of  pernicious  publications,  or  supplant 
them  by  supplying  those  of  a  better  tendency.  To 
accomplish  the  former  is  ini[)()ssiblc,  and  it  would 
not  be  a  lc<i;itimate,  even  if  it  were  a  practical 
course.  The  other  plan  is  not  only  quite  legiti- 
mate, but  may  be  carried  out  to  the  full ;  and  not 
merely  with  entire  success,  but  the  most  beneficial 
cons(Hiuences  may  be  anticipatcnl  from  its  ad()])tion. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  sup])lyinii^  to  the  poorer  classes  a  li- 
terature at  once  attractive  in  its  nature,  and  com- 
binin<2:  intellectual  instruction  with  moral  imj)rove- 
ment.  'i1iis  is  a  measure  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  fi^i'eatest  philanthropists  ;  and  it  is  a  deside- 
ytifion  so  extensive,  that  it  surely  ou<^ht  to  be  made 
a  national  object.  Wlu^ther  it  could  not  at  once 
be  attained  by  issuin*^,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
a  cheap  reprint  of  works  particularly  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  and  which  mii^dit  be  furnish(ul  irratis, 
or  at  a  very  low  cost,  to  all  parochial  libraries,  1 
would  here  beg  to  suggest. 
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Many  of  tlic;  poor,  esp(T;iall)  duriiif^  Hat  lon;^ 
winter  eveninf>s,  have  abun(lanc(*  of  leisure  at  their 
disposal,  which,  if  it  is  not  w(dl  spent,  is  either 
wasted  in  idleness,  or  passed  in  piofii^acy.  V)y  ac- 
quiring a  habit  of  study,  and  fcjllowing  the  pursuit 
of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge,  both  the  ad- 
vantage and  the  happiness  of  themselves  and  their 
families  would  be  extensively  promoted.  Moreover, 
from  not  being  able  to  enter  into  the  expensive 
amusements  of  the  rich,  they  peculiarly  stand  in 
need  of  some  recreation  of  this  kind.  A  sound 
maxim  for  the  regulation  of  life  was  laid  dowTi  by 
Locke, — that  persons  of  sedentary  occupations  ought 
to  adopt  active  amusements,  and  those  who  follow 
active  laborious  occupations,  amusements  of  a  se- 
dentary nature.  In  this  respect,  study  suits  well 
mth  the  occupations  of  the  poor,  most  of  whose 
employments  are  of  a  manual  character.  Equally 
absurd  and  noxious  is  it,  to  consider  the  more  en- 
gaging and  attractive  branches  of  literatui'e,  such 
as  poetry  and  the  other  arts,  general  history,  and 
romance,  as  unfitted  for  and  improper  for  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  poorer  classes ;  and  that  those  works 
only  which  are  dull  and  dry  are  adapted  for  their 
pursuit.  From  hence  it  is,  that  the  poor  find  so 
little  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
Their  only  experience  of  this  is  in  the  slavish 
drudgery  of  learning  to  read,  and  in  the  dreary,  un- 
attractive books  which  they  have  had  placed  be- 
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fore  thorn.  Tlit^y  have  no  conception  wliatever  of 
the  intense  delights  which  the  capacity  of  reading 
they  have  already  acqnired  is  capahle  of  conferring 
npon  them,  and  this  is  a  secrc't  whicli  a  hir^^e  ])or- 
tion  of  tlieni  n(^V(4-  (lisrov(^v. 

There  is,  however,  anotlier  very  urgent  reason 
for  advocating  tlie  gc^neral  ('(hication  of  the  people, 
(juite  ind(»pendent  of  the  essential  advantages  which 
it  confers  on  themselves.  I  allude  to  the  benefits  that 
are  thereby  derived  to  ihr  nation  itself.  The  peoj)le 
of  tliis  free  country,  forming  an  essential  branch  of 
tlie  Constitution,  and  being  by  law  invested  witli 
important  political  privileg(\s,  it  becomes  not  only 
(wpedient,  but  essential,  that  tliey  should  be  in- 
structed aright  in  the  use  of  those  privileges.  15y 
depriving  them  of  tlie  knowledge  tliat  would  serve 
tluMU  for  this  purpose,  while*  you  thereby  abridge 
not  in  tlie  least  their  actual  power,  you  de])riv(* 
them  of  th(^  means  to  exercise  it  rightly;  you  sur- 
render them  to  tlie  iniiuenc(*  of  those  whose  only 
desire  is  to  h»ad  tli(Mii  asti-;iy.  l)y  ])]acinLr  pro])(M* 
treatises  before  them,  you  enabk'  them  to  teach 
themselves.  And  self-instruction,  as  it  is  r\cv  vc- 
Ci'ived  without  suspicion,  so  is  it  tlie  most  iuHueu- 
tial  on  the  mind  of  the  recipient.  It  is  surely  of 
the  \ory  highest  im])()rtance,  in  a  ])olitical  ])()int, 
that  the  peopli*  at  large  should  be  early  imbued 
with  correct  notions  res])ecting  the  rights  and  duties 
of   i)roperty  ;    and    should    be   taught    not    only    to 
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reverence  and  obey  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  tlioir  country,  but  the  reasons  also  why  they  are 
entitled  to  this  homage  and  this  submission. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  again  be  urged,  as  it  for- 
merly used  to  be,  although  of  late  this  argument  has 
become  much  out  of  fashion,  that  by  educating  tlie 
lower  classes  you  afford  them  the  readiest  means 
of  being  led  astray.  Could  we,  however,  be  per- 
suaded that  those  only  who  are  instructed  in  the 
common  rudiments  of  education  are  rendered 
liable  to  be  assailed  and  misled ;  even  this  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  withholding  from 
them  all  the  advantages  which  result  from  educa- 
tion ;  and  which  would  be,  indeed,  detaining  them 
in  a  state  of  almost  animal  imbecility,  for  the  sake 
of  guarding  against  certain  e\ils  for  w^hich  the  in- 
culcation of  sound  and  correct  principles  is  the 
only  sure  remedy,  and  for  which  the  other  false 
and  unnatural  antidote  would  prove  w^hoUy  inef- 
ficient. Constituted  as  our  nature  is,  it  is  easier  to 
imbibe  wrong  tenets  than  those  which  are  right. 
Most  men  have,  therefore,  enough  cultivation  to 
enable  them  to  be  led  astray.  The  only  difficulty 
is  to  afford  them  sufficient  teaching  to  fortif}'  them 
against  fallacy.  By  the  instillation  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, and  the  storing  their  minds  with  knowdedge, 
they  w^ould  be  less  liable  to  be  misguided  by  erro- 
neous doctrines,  and  w^ould  detect  the  sophistries 
by  which  they  were  sought  to  be  seduced. 
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Perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  perih)us  condition  of  all 
in  which  a  hnman  being  can  be  placed,  is  when  he 
has  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  is  turned  out 
upon  the  world  witliout  any  direction  how  to  use 
his  accpiirements  properly.  This  is  somewhat  like 
starting  an  express  train  in  full  speed  upon  a  rail- 
way, hut  without  sup})lying  an  engine-driver  to 
direct  it.  ^^'hat  is  the  n^medy  for  this  emergency? 
If  you  stop  the  train  suddenly,  you  overturn  it,  and 
produce  at  once  all  the  worst  consequences  that 
can  be  caused  by  the  careless  act  in  question.  If, 
however,  you  can  by  any  means  supply  an  efficient 
engine-driver  to  the  train,  all  danger  is  at  once  re- 
niov(Ml.  So  also  in  the  case  of  education,  it  is  im- 
possible to  (pu'uch  th(^  little  knowledge  that  has 
\)cvn  imparted,  or  to  paralyze  the  powers  that  hav(^ 
been  called  into  exercise.  'J'he  only  resort  left  is 
to  give  that  knowledge  a  right  direction,  and  to 
apply  those  powers  to  their  proper  pui*pose. 

Nor  does  popular  ignorance  supply  any  safeguard 
whatever  against  political  disaffection  or  tumults, 
or  serve  to  prevent  the  people  from  uniting  in  se- 
ditious societies,  or  lawless  combinations.  On  th(» 
other  hand,  it  only  subjects  them  the  more  easily 
and  the  more  completely  to  be  1(m1  away  and  con- 
trolled by  some  designing  demagogues.  Does  his- 
toiy,  indeed,  record  any  single  example  of  the  bar- 
barity of  a  people  being  adduced  as  a  proof  of  their 
loyalty  ?     And  I  would  appeal  with  confidence  to 
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tho  experience  of  all  those  who  may  have  studied 
the  history  of  the  tumultuous  times  of  this  or  any 
other  country,  whether  the  danger  of  popular  out- 
break is  really  more  to  be  apprehended  among  a 
people  who  are  truly  enlightened,  possess  a  coiTect 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  rights 
and  duties  as  citizens,  who  are  fully  acquainted 
with  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  who  have  been 
taught  to  respect  the  laws  under  which  they  live, 
and  who  must,  from  their  supeiior  education,  be 
little  liable  to  be  led  astray,  if  not  from  the  sound- 
ness of  their  principles  indisposed  to  be  so ; — 
than  among  a  body  of  people  who  neither  value 
nor  even  know  the  privileges  which  they  ovra,  who 
are  unable  to  reason  aright  on  any  great  questions, 
who  misunderstand  their  position  in  society,  and 
are  under  delusions  of  every  variety  \\ith  respect 
to  their  claims  and  civil  duties,  possessing,  as  they 
do,  only  so  much  information  as  is  sufficient  to 
render  them  liable  to  be  led  astray,  and  whose  bru- 
tality when  excited  is  restrained  neither  by  reason 
nor  right  moral  feeling.  Ai'e  not  popular  tumults, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  be  traced  to  popu- 
lar ignorance,  and  to  the  multitude  having  been 
misguided '?  Has  the  superior  enlightenment  of 
the  people  ever  been  suspected  to  be  the  cause  ^ 

The  most  plausible  argument  which  has  been 
urged  against  the  extensive  education  of  the  lower 
classes  is,  that  it  raises  them  above  their  station, 
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and  unfits  them  for  manual  labour ;  that  it,  in  fact, 
destroys  the  proper  balance  in  thc^  state,  as  re^jfards 
the  infiuencefrom  suj)eii()r  iutcllii^eiice  w hich  ou,i,^ht 
to  preponderate  in  the  case  of  the  hi«^her  classes  over 
tlie  lower.  To  all  tliis,  liowever,  it  may  ])e  satisfac- 
torily replied,  that  many  of  those  amon^i^  the  higher 
classes  whose  minds  ar(^  (»\t(^nsively  cultivatiMl,  vu- 
f]^a<j^e  in  arduous  manual  lal)()ui-,  which  atibrds,  in- 
deed, a  recreation  to  their  minds  ;  and  that  if  (h(» 
mass  in  <^eneral  are  well  (Mlucated,  those  anion^ 
the  poor  who  are  of  superior  endowments  will  be 
but  on  a  level  with  them,  and  will  be  less  inclined 
unduly  to  over-appreciate  tluur  own  ac([uirements, 
and  so  also  less  likely  to  (h^spise  their  ordinary  and 
necessary  avocations.  Indeed,  the  only  let^itimate 
mo(h^  to  prevent  an  undue  preponderance  on  the 
part  of  the  low(4*  classes  from  their  extensive  in- 
tellectual accpiirements,  is  to  increase  those  of  the 
rich,  for  whi(  li  this  mcMital  ])rofj^ress  of  their  in- 
teriors would  torm  a  \('vy  wholesonu'  stimulus; 
and  who,  from  their  superior  ad\anta^t*s  and  much 
greater  leisure,  ought  ever  to  hv  far  in  aihancc"  in 
respect  of  mental  cultivation  and  ac([uii(Mnents. 
Thus,  th(^  education  of  the  poor  is  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  tluMUselves,  but  contributes  jdso  (Essentially 
to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  rich. 

So  far,  however,  from  any  among  the  poorer 
classes  being  led,  on  account  of  their  improved 
education,  to  endeavour  to  exalt  themselves  unduly 
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above  their  sup(niors,  jind  to  obtain  situations  and 
positions  to  whicli  they  have  no  legitimate  claim ; 
they  would  then  be  tau^^lit  that  such  hi^li  and  im- 
portant offices  can  be  filled  only  by  persons  of  exten- 
sive endowments  and  qualifications,  and  they  would 
on  longer  envy  the  holders  of  them  as  they  now  do. 

One  great  bar  to  the  civilization  of  the  populace 
in  many  nations,  is  the  difficulty  which  exists  of  a 
free  and  full  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas 
and  feelings  between  them  and  the  rich,  which 
is  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
dialect  and  even  language  in  which  the  two  classes 
carry  on  communication.  Hence  a  gulf  between 
them  is  fixed,  which  the  education  of  the  poor 
alone  can  fill  up,  by  familiarizing  the  latter  with 
the  language  of  the  former.  The  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  those  of  superior  acquirements,  would  then 
first  be  experienced  by  the  people  at  large,  who 
would  also  be  able  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  former,  and  to  understand  works 
composed  in  their  purer  and  classical  style  of  com- 
position, which  to  many  of  them  are  at  present  in- 
comprehensible. 

Not  only,  therefore,  is  it  essential  that  education 
of  each  of  the  foregoing  kinds  should  be  supplied 
to  every  member  of  the  state ;  but  no  well-regulated 
state  will  omit  to  provide  for  this  necessaiy  end. 
In  neglecting  to  do  so,  the  nation  is  guilty  of  a 
crime  corresponding  with  that  committed  by  the 
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fiither  of  a  family  who  fails  to  (HliK'at(^  his  own  off- 
spring. Nevertheless,  the  state,  in  ainiin«i;  to  pro- 
duce moral  effects,  should  never  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  inclinations  of  the  people,  or  act  in 
a  compulsory  manner  ;  but  its  char  duty  appears  to 
be  to  exert  itself  so  fiir  as  to  prevent  tlie  natural 
dispositions  of  its  members  from  being  counteracted 
or  imj)e(led  by  obstacles  which  arise  out  of  the 
artificial  state  of  society  in  which  they  arc  placed. 
To  the  extent  already  specified,  education  is  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  thus  far  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  supply  it,  or  provide  for  its  being  supplied. 
Nor,  in  a  case  of  this  national  necessity,  ought  the 
state  to  ti*ust  to  the  charity  or  bounty  of  indinduals 
to  carry  out  such  a  measure,  any  more  than  it  r(dies 
on  the  chance  generosity  of  the  ])ublic,  or  a  ])ortion 
of  it,  for  supplying  th(^  n^sources  to  carry  on  a  ^^ar. 
Moreover,  by  rendering  a  system  of  education  na- 
tional, it  becomes  engrafted  on  tlie  constitution 
and  forms  an  essential  ])art  of  it,  and  is  prevented 
from  decaying  when  the  fashion  or  feeling  of  lib(>- 
rality  which  originally  sui)p()rte(l  it  ni;u  have  died 
away.  The  inconsistency  is  doubtless  great  of 
those  who  uphold  and  argue  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  national  education,  and  who  talk  loudly  of  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  wants  of  its  members, 
and  yet  deny  the  necessity  of  an  established  churc  h. 
But  the  inconsistency  is  even  greater  t)f  those  who 
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profess  to  value  this  eliureh,  and  are  yet  opposed  to 
the  establishrhent  of  a  national  system  of  education, 
whereby  the  benefits  of  the  former  would  br*  imuh 
extended,  both  alike  largely  and  essentially  contri- 
buting to  the  civilization  of  the  nation. 

As  regards  the  particular  mode  in  whicli  the 
state  should  exert  itself  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  people,  this  may  be  effected  by  the  tliree 
following  measures: — In  the  first  place,  the  state 
should  pro\ide  by  a  grant  of  money  ample  means 
for  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  instiiiction 
of  the  poorer  classes,  so  that  all  persons,  of  what- 
ever degree,  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, according  to  their  station  and  requirements. 
The  state  should  take  care  that  facilities  for  this 
are  afforded,  which  it  is  bound  to  supply  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals  so  to  be 
benefited,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  nation  itself,  and 
on  account  of  the  advantages  that  it  derives  fi'om 
the  proper  education  of  its  members,  and  the  dis- 
advantages which  it  must  experience  fi'om  their 
education  being  defective.  The  general  mode  in 
which  national  education  is  conducted,  should  also 
be  placed  under  the  control,  inspection,  and  regu- 
lation of  the  government. 

In  the  second  place,  the  state  should  issue  such 
regulations  as  to  the  proper  qualifications,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  to  be  possessed  by  all  those 
who  desire  to    become  professional   instructors  of 
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youth,  as  appear  to  be  ex])0(li(^iit  for  obtainin<}^  ef- 
ficient officers,  and  tliose  only,  to  he  aj)p()intecl  for 
this  purpose.  Teaehinu;  on^ht  equally  with  preach- 
in<>;  to  be  eonfin(Ml  to  ])ersons  who  arc*  licensed  as 
duly  (pialificMl  for  so  inii)ortant  a  duty. 

In  the  third  pla((\  the  state  should  hohl  out 
such  inducements  to  those  of  all  (lasses  to  obtain 
an  efli(i(Mit  education,  as  will  operate  as  due  and 
reasonable  stimulants  to  that  end,  on  account  of 
the  advantages  accruing  therefrom.  For  instance, 
till*  j)ublic  offices  in  the  state  should  be  confined 
to  those  who  can  a(l(lu((^  j)roof  that  by  intellectual 
endowments  they  are  duly  t[ualitied  for  filling  ad- 
vantageously such  employments.  Public  oral  exa- 
mination ought  not,  howev(M-,  to  be  the  only  test 
liere  afforded;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  in  every  case 
a  fair  mode  of  asc(M*taining  tJK*  real  merits  of  a 
candidate.  On  tlu*  contrary,  in  some  cases,  from 
his  peculiar  constitution,  or,  iVom  otlnn*  causes,  it 
may  he  a  very  unfair  mode.  Probably,  in  certain 
instances,  and  with  c(*rtain  persons,  one  mode  is  the 
most  effici(Mit,  and  in  others  another  mode.  An 
examination  is,  nevertheless,  an  essential  portion  of, 
or  rather  adjunct  to  education,  constituting  pcu'- 
haps  not  so  much  a  j)art  of  education  itself,  as  a 
test  of  its  extent  and  efficiency.  It  forms,  in  fact, 
not  the  filling  of  the  vessid,  but  the  gauging  of  it 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  that  it  contains. 
In  each  case,  examinations  should  be  adapted  alike 
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to  the  Rubjoct  to  whicli  tlioy  are  applierl,  tlio  qua- 
lity and  attainments  of  tlio  .students,  and  the*  end 
for  which  the  particuhir  studies  in  wliich  tliey 
liave  been  engaged  are  ])eing  foUowed.  Prolnddy, 
therefore,  the  correct  principle  as  to  the  sun^i-total 
of  the  value  of  examinations  for  public  offices,  is  as 
follows.  They  are  very  efficient  to  exclude  incom- 
petent persons  from  such  places,  but  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  secure  the  choice  of  such  as  are 
competent  and  desening.  For  the  latter  pui-pose, 
some  additional  process  is  required,  which  may 
effect  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  examinations,  in 
enabling  us  to  select  out  of  those  who  have  been 
examined,  and  been  proved  not  to  be  disqualified, 
the  men  in  other  respects,  and  beyond  what  the 
examination  could  testify,  best  qualified  for  the 
office  to  be  filled.  From  the  whole,  I  therefore 
conclude  that  a  mixed  mode  is  that  which  is  the 
best  calculated  for  general  adoption;  being  one 
w^hich  is  efi'ected  in  part  by  oral  and  in  part  by 
WTitten  examination ;  in  part  by  testimonials  as  to 
past  conduct  and  general  qualifications,  and  in  part 
by  the  written  compositions  of  the  candidate  made 
at  the  time. 

•  But  as  intellectual  education  is  not  the  only  kind 
of  education  which  each  person  ought  to  receive, 
so  an  intellectual  test  is  not  the  only  test  of  many 
a  person's  fitness  to  fill  certain  offices.  Moral  and 
even  physical  qualities  ai'e   often  as  requisite  for 
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this  purpose  as  are  those  of  an  intellectual  na- 
ture, wliich,  althoup^h  unquestionably  th(^  hiji^hest, 
are  doubtless  not  the  only  endowments  to  be  con- 
sidered. Hence  a  ])ublic  examination  of  candidates 
for  state  offices,  and  electint^  them  accordinii^  to  the 
credit  with  which  they  passed  sucli  (^xaminati(m, 
may  often  fail  of  ensurin<i^  the  fittest  persons  to  fill 
those  offices,  although  probably  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  will  succeed.  A\  lu^re,  however,  it  does 
fail,  it  fails  entirely.  It  will  succeed  in  all  cases 
where  intellectual  (pialitications  are  mainly  re- 
quired, and  the  candidate  has  no  physical  im])edi- 
ments  which  may  interfere  with  liis  examination, 
and  no  moral  discjualifications  to  impair  his  (effi- 
ciency. It  will  fail  in  all  cases  where  moral  and 
])hysical  qualities  and  endow^ments  are  equally  re- 
quisite* witli  those  of  an  intellectual  nature. 

'l]\r  ])lan  of  promotinij^  candidates  for  civil  offices 
l)y  examination  as  to  their  qualifications,  is  doubt- 
less, however,  directly  conducive  to  civilization. 
It  <^ives  to  intellect  and  intelli<2:(Mice  the  su])remacy 
in  tlie  affiiirs  of  state;  in  some  respects  indeed,  as 
already  obseiTcd,  conferring;  upon  them  even  a 
*i:reater  de<^ree  of  infiuenc(*  tlian  by  v\'^]\t  tliey  are 
(entitled  to  ])ossess,  inasmuch  as  moral  as  well  as 
mental  qualifications  oup^ht  to  be  considennl  here, 
and  to  have  their  due  wei<i:ht,  but  wliieli  tliey  will 
not  obtain  if  the  choice  of  the  candidate  is  deter- 
min(Hl  soh^ly  by  his  intellectual  capacities  and  at- 
tainments. 
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Miinnal  oducatioii,  or  thfit  which  is  intended  to 
ji(hi])t  various  persons  for  the  particular  professions 
and  callings  they  are  respectively  intended  to  fol- 
low, docs  not  recpiire  any  state  provision  tf^  be 
made  for  its  promotion,  inasmuch  as  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  gaining  such  insti*uction  will  natu- 
rally be  led  to  secure  this  without  the  interference 
of  the  government.  So  far,  however,  as  regards 
making  provision  for  this  instmction  being  placed 
under  proper  regulation  where  such  is  necessar}', 
it  is  essential  for,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
interpose,  especially  w^here  this  is  required  in  order 
to  prevent  the  nation  from  suffering  through  ig- 
norant, or  unskilful,  or  unprincipled  practitioners. 
As  respects  this  matter,  both  the  teaching  and  the 
pursuit  of  certain  callings  demand,  of  course,  more 
imperatively  than  do  others,  to  be  placed  under  state 
regulation,  according  to  their  relative  importance 
and  quality.  Such,  in  particular,  are  those  profes- 
sions by  which  may  be  placed  in  jeopardy  either 
the  life,  the  property,  or  the  liberty  of  the  public. 
The  state  may  fairly  and  advantageously  interfere 
to  frame  such  precautions  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
fessions, as  in  its  wisdom  it  sees  most  fit. 

Education  w^hich  is  of  a  merely  ornamental  kind, 
such  as  refined  accomplishments,  may  be  left  to 
the  taste  or  particular  requu'ements  of  each  indi- 
vidual, Avho  will  obtain  this  according  to  his  neces- 
sities or  his  means,  without  any  state  provision  be- 
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iiif^  made  for  its  cstablislimont.  Such  an  education 
sliould,  liowever,  be  placcMl  witliin  the  reach  of 
eveiy  one,  as  will  su])nly  liim  witli  the  elements  of 
kn()wl(Ml<i;(^  and  l(\nniH<^,  and  capacitate  him  for 
furtlier  ])roo;ress  in  this  respect ;  as  will  train  him 
in  correct  moral  and  reli<^ious  liabits,  and  fit  him 
to  he  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  to  employ 
himself  in  some  advantageous  office,  profession,  or 
callin<2^. 

In  the  case  of  eacli  individual,  moreover,  his  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  cease  with  liis  school  career, 
])ut  should  be  continued  and  carried  on  alike  by 
mc^ans  of  the  national  institutions  which  every  state 
is  bound  to  provide  for  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  tlie  jx^ople,  and  by  tlie  d(»\ clopuK^nt  of 
various  kinds  which  intercourse  with  society  tends 
powerfully  to  prom()t(\  And,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
education  ought  to  (puilify  tlie  youth  both  for  avail- 
ing liimself  of  the  institutions  of  tlie  nation  pro- 
>i(led  for  adult  instruction,  and  for  conducting  him- 
self with  propriety  and  advantage  during  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  in  after-life.  'J'hus  consi- 
(l(M"ed,  indited,  education  continues  through  life  it- 
self, and  ceases  oidy  with  tlu^  entrance  upon  eter- 
nity, which  is  the  ])eriod  of  harvest  when  its  fruits 
will  be  gatheriMl  in. 

In  general  education,  it  is  advantageous  that  the 
(dements  of  each  branch  of  knowledge  should  be 
taught,  in  order  to  show  how  \ast  is  the  (wpansc*  of 
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knoAvlo(l<i[o  wliich  may  bo  trjivnrsod ;  and  also  to 
prevent  the  relative  importance  of  those  special  de- 
partments of  it  wliich  thf?  individual  is  mainly  fol- 
lowing, from  being  overvalued.  We  can  onl\  judge 
adequately  and  accurately  of  the  advantages  cjf  a 
particular  locality  which  we  think  of  choosing,  by 
taking  a  survey  of  the  country  adjacent  from  an 
elevated  spot,  and  viewing  all  the  features  of  the 
surrounding  district. 

The  Spartan  system  of  education  consisted  not 
so  much  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  as  in  forming  the  passions, 
sentiments,  and  ideas  to  that  tone  which  might  best 
assimilate  w^ith  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The 
object  of  education,  indeed,  should  ever  be  twofold : 
— 1.  To  make  good  men.  2.  To  make  good  citi- 
zens. It  ought  to  lead  individuals  to  consider  them- 
selves not  merely  as  such,  but  as  members  of  a 
state  ;  should  inculcate  not  only  private  but  public 
virtue. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  instiTiction  in  each  case 
to  be  pursued,  this  owes  its  value  not  to  the  quan- 
tity of  knowledge  that  may  be  imparted,  or  to  the 
strictness  of  the  discipline  followed,  but  to  the  de- 
velopment and  cultivation  of  the  faculties  effected, 
and  the  result  produced  on  the  moral  habits  and 
disposition  by  the  principles  taught. 

A  very  important  question  here  arises,  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  respects,  it  is  desirable  to  fur- 
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thcY  the  proprress  of  odnrntion  by  resort  to  «avtifi('ial 
stimulus.  For  this  purpose,  the  readiest  means 
seem  to  be  the  examinaticm  of  students  either  ver- 
bally or  by  writing,  and  tlie  instituticm  of  certifi- 
cates or  classes  of  comparative^  ment,  by  which  an 
emulation  between  them  is  created,  and  they  are 
nrp^ed  forward  to  exertions  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  undertake.  The  defect,  however,  of  the 
stimulus  in  all  these  cases  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
ilesire  of  study,  or  of  obtaining  knowled<;(%  which 
is  the  ultimate  or  real  object  aimed  at,  but  the  de- 
sire of  ac(iuirinG^  superiority  oven*  those  with  whom 
tli(\v  compete  ;  and  that  immediately  the  stimulus 
to  exertion  called  forth  by  this  emulation  is  with- 
(hawn,  the  zeal  for  study  at  once  also  ceases.  Tlie 
a])plication  of  this  stimulus  is  somewhat  like  the 
process  of  ])lacinp^  seeds  in  a  hotbed,  by  which 
th(>ir  (\irly  ij:rowth  is  mucli  accc^hn'ated,  l)ut  tlie 
e\(Mitnal  vii^our  of  tiie  plant  is  corres])()ndinij:ly  de- 
creased. 80  with  regard  to  ihr  emulation  excited 
l)y  examinations  and  class  lists,  the  desire  to  excel 
in  competition  ur<^es  youn<i;  men  forward  to  succcmmI 
here,  but  dam])s  their  ardour  in  study  beyond  and 
in(lepend(»nt  of  this;  and  they  are  too  fre([uently 
led  to  r(^<i:ard  success  in  the  class  list  as  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  study,  instead  of  as  a  mere  induce- 
nuMit  to  enter  heartily  u[)on  its  career.  80  far,  liow- 
ever,  but  so  far  only,  as  the  latter  purpose  is  at- 
tained, the  stimulus  is  efficient  and  expedient. 
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Aristotle  says  that  ''  until  the  a^e  of  Beveii 
complete,  the  school  for  children  ou^ht  to  be  \\i(t 
fatlier's  house."*  The  tone  of  mind  and  cast  of 
thought  which  are  formed  at  tliis  early  jx^riod,  do 
pend  much  on  the  precepts  and  example  enfc^rced 
by  those  whose  influence  must  naturally  be  the 
greatest ;  and  though  no  new  faculties  or  disposi- 
tions can  be  conferred  by  this  means,  the  apt  de- 
velopment and  cultivation  of  those  existent  at  such 
a  juncture  is  of  paramount  importance.  More  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  inculcation  of  sound  moral 
principles,  fortifying  the  mind  against  en'or,  and 
preparing  the  child  to  enter  upon  the  world,  it  is 
that  the  education  conferred  by  the  mother  is  most 
valuable,  and  most  essential.  By  this  means,  more- 
over, he  is  fitted  for  the  more  enlarged  and  exten- 
sive education  which  he  acquires  from  the  school, 
in  which  mental  training  and  moral  discipline  are 
alike  to  be  imparted,  and  which,  as  a  little  world 
in  itself,  prepares  him  for  the  duties  and  the  dan- 
gers of  that  great  and  real  world  through  which  he 
will  hereafter  have  to  direct  his  course. 

In  order,  however,  to  urge  forward  the  people  as 
a  mass  to  take  a  very  decided  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  you  must  convince  them  of 
the  great  advantages  that  would  result  from  obtain- 
ing that  education.  These  results  being  in  their 
effects  unseen,  require  the  more  clearly  to  be  de- 
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monstrated.  The  more  extensively  tliese  adviuitages 
are  pointed  ont,  the  more  active  will  he  the  efforts 
made  to  secure  them. 

Of  all  moral  education,  reli<i:i()n  is  the  most 
important,  the  most  conn)rehensive,  and  tlu*  most 
efficient.  The  most  imj)()rtant,  hecause  duty  to 
Ciod  as  well  as  to  man  is  enjoined  hy  it ;  the  most 
comprehensive,  hecause  actions  of  every  kind  are 
the  ohjects  of  its  rule;  and  the  most  efficient,  he- 
cause  hy  its  influence  tlu^  heart  is  not  only  regu- 
lated, hut  changed.  This  alone  is  ahle  to  control 
the  actions  of  the  hody,  hy  influencing  the  impulses 
of  the  mind.  It  directs  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chine hy  acting  on  tlie  mainsi)ring.  It  is  essential, 
moreover,  that  not  only  hoth  education  and  reli- 
gion should  he  inculcated,  hut  that  they  should  he 
inculcated  together.  Education  should  unite  with 
it  the  teaching  of  religion  ;  and  with  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  tlu^  inculcation  of  knowledge  and 
of  education  generally  should  he  followed.  En- 
lightenment and  religion  should  r\rv  j)r()ceed  hand 
in  hand  together.  Religion  as  regards  its  gene- 
ral influence  over  the  mind  of  a  nation,  apart  from 
and  inde])endent  of  religious  education,  forms  a 
separate  and  very  important  elenuMit  in  tlio  promo- 
tion of  civilization.  'Hie  Christian  religion,  as  has 
already  heen  remarked,  is  in  its  nature  highly  favour- 
ahle  to  the  civilization  alike  of  individuals  and  of 
states,  and  hoth    intellectually  and  morally.      The 
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knowledge  that  it  teaches  is  the  highest  and  most 
elevating;  and  the  principh.*s  tliat  it  enforces  are 
the  purest  and  most  comprehensive. 

The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  are  threefold,  coiTcspond- 
ing  with  the  nature  of  education  itself ; — raising  the 
national  mind ;  improving  the  national  character  ; 
providing  means  of  general  subsistence  to  each  and 
to  the  whole  by  teaching  every  individual  an  occu- 
pation. By  education,  moreover,  the  people  are 
rendered  independent  of  unprincipled  demagogues 
and  seditious  teachers,  and  thus  the  higher  in- 
fluences in  the  state  are  raised  above  those  which 
are  demoralizing  and  base;  just  as  in  the  individual 
man,  education  renders  him  less  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  his  animal  passions  and  propensities.  For 
the  sake,  therefore,  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
several  individuals  who  compose  it,  it  is  essential 
that  a  due  system  of  education  be  established  in 
every  nation.  The  histories  of  nations,  and  the  his- 
tories of  individuals,  alike  bear  testimony  to  the 
importance  of  this  principle,  in  each  case. 

But  Education,  though  an  important  and  essential 
element  in  the  civilization  of  a  nation,  is  but  one 
element  only.  It  is  not  the  consummation,  but 
merely  the  commencement  of  civilization.  It  is 
not  the  reaping,  or  even  the  sowing,  but  merely  the 
tillage  of  the  field.  By  it  the  hard  ground  is 
broken  up,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  reception  of 
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seed.  On  the  other  liaiid,  unless  this  preparatory 
step  is  adopted,  and  efficiently  carried  out,  the 
other  elements  of  civilization  about  to  be  discussed 
can  hardly  be  brought  into  action,  or  be  availed  of 
Avith  success.  According  as  the  national  mind  is 
prepared  by  Education  for  their  aj)i)lication,  nuiy 
we  anticipate  in  proportion  that  they  will  contri- 
bute to  the  complete  civilization  of  that  })articular 
nation. 


II.— NATIONAL  llELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

While  inquiring  into  the  essence  of  civilization,  T 
referred  to  the  effect  produced  by  Christianity  upon 
its  progress.  AVe  have  now  to  consider  the  general 
influence  that  religion  exercises  over  a  nation,  and 
upon  mankind  at  large,  and  which,  as  I  shall  show, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  and  essential 
elements  of  civilization.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  Religious  In- 
fluence, although  so  leading  and  powerful  an  eh^- 
ment  in  the  constitution  of  civilization,  is  not  and 
does  not  of  itself  amount  to  civilization,  nor  does 
civilization  consist  of  Religious  Influence.  The  two 
may  be  much  alike,  and  oftcni  mistaken  for  (^ach 
other ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  wholly  indei)en- 
dent  and  totally  different.  Both  are,  however,  iui- 
portant  aids  to  the  other  of  tliem  ;    and  perhaps 
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without  each  other  s  assistance,  neither  can  attain 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  or  produce  very  exten- 
sive results. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  importance  to  civiliza- 
tion of  the  element  of  Keligious  Influence,  I  have 
placed  Education  as  the  first  element,  inasmucli 
as  Education  must  necessarily  precede  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  Religious  Influence  ;  for  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  lleligious  Influence  without  the  inculcation  to 
some  extent  of  Education,  although  there  may  be 
Education  to  a  considerable  extent,  however  de- 
fective, and  civilization  also,  without  Religious  In- 
fluence. Ignorance  is  equally  opposed  to  the  teach- 
ing of  religion,  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  mutual  reciprocal  effect 
upon  each  other  produced  both  by  religion  and 
Education.  And,  probably,  Education,  according  to 
its  quality  and  tendency  in  any  particular  case, 
produces  quite  as  great  an  influence  upon  religion, 
as  religion,  according  also  to  its  quality  and  ten- 
dency, does  upon  Education. 

Religious  Influence  is  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  elements  of  civilization,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  exercises  its  sway  in 
the  most  direct  manner,  by  raising  man  fi'om  the 
condition  of  a  mere  animal  and  terrestrial,  to  that 
of  an  intelligent  and  immortal  being.  It  conduces, 
moreover,  to  the  regulation  of  eyery  part  of  his 
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conduct,  and  forms  the  rule  and  su])plies  the  ulti- 
mate object  by  which  all  his  actions  are  controlled, 
and  to  which  his  aims  are  directed.  1  may  further 
observe  that  there  is  no  nation  whatsoever,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  has  reached  a 
hi<j;h  degree  of  civilization,  which  has  not  been  to 
a  lar<i;e  extent  influenced  by  reli<i:ion  also.  On  the 
otlu^'  hand,  all  those  nations  which  have  been  the 
most  barbarous,  have  been  in  a  corresp()ndin<i:  man- 
ucY  sinrnally  wanting  in  the  exercise  ()\(M'  tliem  of 
religious  influence.  But  if  religion,  so  falsified  and 
corrupted  and  distorted  as  w^as  that  which  ])re- 
vailed  in  Greece  and  Rome, — altliough  it  may  not 
unreasonably  be  surmised  that  c\rn  hvvc  the  Al- 
mighty deigned  to  permit  some  faint  sliadow  of  his 
attributes,  and  of  the  duties  which  religion  enjoins, 
to  be  cast  among  these  people,  who  had  no  direct 
revelation  madc^  t(^  them  of  the  true  religion, — 
co\dd  work  such  wonch'ous  effects,  and  be  regarded 
bv  their  rulers  as  so  important  an  element  for  the 
rt^gulation  of  the  state  ;  how  much  more  important 
and  influential  must  be  the  true  religion  itself, 
whose  pnnciples  are  so  pure,  and  whos(^  teaching 
is  so  ennobling!  If  the  mc^re  rude  stMnbhuice  is 
so  sublime,  what  must  be  the  glory  of  the  actual 
reality  ? 

As  th(^  influence  of  each  kind  of  religion  is 
powerful  and  civilizing  according  to  its  truth,  so 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion,  \Nhich  alone 
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is  tliat  which  is  wholly  true,  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  human  nature,  and  tlie  most  cal- 
culated to  promote  civilization.  Even  among  Ijar- 
barians,  the  influence  of  religion,  so  far  as  it  has 
extended,  has  been  all-potent ;  and  both  amrjng 
them  and  civilized  people,  its  indirect  and  unseen 
influence  is  probably  greater  than  that  which  is  di- 
rect and  open.  This  alone  has  been  able  to  tame  the 
fierce  spirit  of  savage  tribes,  to  subdue  the  lawless 
passions  of  the  most  untutored  races,  and  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  most  rapacious.  Among 
civilized  people,  religion  has  ever  commanded  the 
regard  and  the  veneration  of  the  ^^isest.  In  the 
government  of  a  nation,  moreover,  w^hether  rude  or 
refined,  the  influence  of  religion  has  always  been 
found  most  powerful,  and  in  this  respect  it  has 
been  extensively  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  ci- 
vilization. It  alone  has  been  able  to  control  the 
actions  of  the  body,  by  ruling  the  impulses  of  the 
mind.  It  is  able  to  still  the  raging  of  the  storm, 
by  its  power  over  the  elements  which  contiibuted 
to  its  excitement. 

Disgraceful,  therefore,  is  it  to  us  who  live  in  this 
enlightened  century,  and  when  civilization  has  ad- 
vanced to  its  present  condition,  that  the  influence 
even  of  the  Christian  religion,  whose  ethics  are  so 
pure  and  whose  doctrines  are  so  refining  and  so 
ennobling,  should  not  have  exercised  more  exten- 
sive sway,  both  in  the  afl'airs  of  states  and  over  the 
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minds  of  men,  than  the  influence  of  l\i^anisni  a])- 
pears  to  have  achieved  ;  or  that  the  wild  supersti- 
tion of  Druidism  and  of  the  Hindoos  should  have 
been  able  to  entwine  themselves  more  closely 
around  the  hearts  of  their  devotees,  and  to  have 
exercised  a  more  supreme  authority  even  in  state 
afi'ans,  than  Christianity  has  ever  been  found  to 
command. 

lieli<2^i()n,  as  r(^<^ards  its  influence,  might  be  dis- 
tributed into  three  diffen    t  kinds  or  classes,  corre- 
sponding with  the  three  different  classes  into  which 
education  has  been  divided.     As,  for  instance,  in- 
tellectual religious  influence,  or  that  which  con- 
sists in   the  understanding  and  the  reason  being 
thoroughly  informed  and  convinced  in  regard  to  its 
principles,  which  is,  indeed,  necCvSsary  as  a  stable 
foundation  for  all  real  religious  inf1u(^nr(\      In  tlu^ 
next  place,  moral  religious  influence  is  that  which 
is  required,  constituting  indeed  tlio  influence  of  rc- 
ligion  over  all  questions  of  duty  and  action.      And, 
in  tlie  third  ])lace,  tliis  influence  should  not  only 
regulate  our  notions  of  social  duty,  but  it  must  be 
practically  applied  and  carried  into  the  liabits  and 
occupations    of  everyday   life,  corresponding  with 
tlie  mode  in  which  education  should  Ix^  madc^  use- 
ful  in  our  professional   or  otlun*  ordinaiy  (Muploy- 
ments,  as  well  as  being  desirable  as  an  intt'lh^ctual 
or  mere  ornamental  acquirement.     Kclij^nons  Influ- 
ence bhoulil  control  the  actions  and  ihr  hran>»  of 
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its  vDtario.s,  and  sway  powerfully  the  current  of  de- 
sire and  determination. 

In  three  distinct  and  independent  modes,  more- 
over, Keligious  Influence  contributes  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  nation,  both  as  regards  men  individually 
and  men  in  the  aggregate.  The  first  of  these  is  by 
raising  the  minds  of  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
own  natural  dignity  and  importance  as  immortal 
beings,  and  as  allied  to  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things.  The  effect  of  this  influence  is  ver}'  different, 
and,  indeed,  directly  opposite  to  pride  and  vanity, 
which  spring  from  the  supposed  indi^idual  supe- 
riority of  one  man  to  another,  and  not  from  any 
opinion  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  whole  race.  The 
second  of  the  modes  by  which  Religious  Influence 
contributes  to  the  ci\ilization  of  a  people,  is  by  in- 
stilling into  their  minds  the  consciousness  of  a  con- 
stant observer  of  all  their  actions,  to  whom  they 
are  accountable  for  ever}^  deed.  And  the  thii'd  of 
these  modes,  is  by  the  establishment  of  a  strict  and 
unerring  rule  of  the  highest  authority  for  the  di- 
rection of  their  conduct  on  all  occasions,  both  as  to 
principle  and  practice. 

As  all  law  derives  its  authority  from  God,  so  is 
each  law  dependent  for  its  force  and  efficiency  on 
the  support  that  it  derives  from  the  same  source. 
Hence  religion  has  ever  been  seen  to  be  most  power- 
ful and  influential  in  disposing  men  to  submit  to 
rule  ;  and,  indeed,  mthout  the  aid  of  religion,  it 
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lias  been  found  impossible  to  govern  tlK^ni.  So  far, 
indeed,  has  this  been  the*  C'as(\  that  for  la(  k  of  a 
true  religion,  men  liave  even  invented  false  ones, 
wliich  inculcated  belief  in  a  superior  over-ruling 
power,  and  by  which  mankind  have  been  controlled 
and  kept  in  order. 

AnothcM*  grand  cinlizing  influence  of  religion, 
arises  from  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  create 
an  impression  on  men's  minds  that  virtue  is  de- 
sirable to  be  followed,  and  will  bc^  ])roductive  of 
Howard ;  while  ^'ice  is  undesirable,  and  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  punishment. 

Keligion  both  elevates  and  inspires  the  soul.  The 
most  magnificent  works  of  art  have  been  insti- 
gated by  the  influence  of  religious  fervour,  and  the 
noblest  and  sublimest  ideas  have  been  afl*orded  by 
religious  subjects,  lleligion  has,  moreover,  ever 
been  the  soul  of  ])()etiy,  and  of  ])roductions  in  each 
of  tlu^  sist(M'  arts.  The  us(^  and  infln(Mire  of  art  in 
its  tnrn  to  aid  religion,  as  well  as  to  promote*  ci\i- 
lization,  1  shall  advert  to  when  treating  of  the  pro- 
moticm  of  art  as  one  of  the  elements  of  the  latter. 
The  Christian  religion  is,  indeed,  and  in  many  and 
various  ways,  through  the  influence  that  it  exerts, 
directly  conducive  to  civilization.  The  injinictions 
contained  in  tlie  Book  of  Kevelation  for  tlic  im- 
provement of  the  mind  by  obtaining  knowledge, 
and  for  subjecting  the  lower  and  baser  influences  of 
our  nature  to  those  which  ai'e  higher  and  purer, — 
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the  body  to  the  soul,  tlio  passions  and  desires  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments, — directly 
each  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  civilization. 

As  containing  the  purest  and  most  perfect  system 
of  ethics  which  has  ever  yet  been  framed,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  fully  adapted  for  practical  guidance 
and  conduct,  the  moral  influence  of  Christianity 
must  necessarily  be  very  powerful  and  \ery  exten- 
sive. If  these  precepts  fail  in  any  respect,  this  is 
not  from  being  at  all  defective  in  themselves,  but 
from  their  being  too  exalted  and  too  refined  for 
human  nature  in  its  degenerate  condition.  Many 
human  and  even  Heathen  systems  appear  in  several 
respects  practically  more  efficient,  because  they  were 
more  implicitly  foUow^ed ;  which  was  from  their  be- 
ing less  refined  and  exalted,  and  from  the  less  sub- 
lime and  extensive  nature  of  their  aim.  Not  only 
the  morals,  but  the  manners  and  customs  of  eveiy 
civilized  nation,  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
religion  embraced  by  that  people.  And  not  the 
general  tone  merely,  but  the  direction  of  each  par- 
ticular act  is  thus  swayed. 

Christianity  has  also  a  du'ect  tendency  to  pro- 
mote ci\ilization,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  en- 
joins amicable  unity,  and  social  communion,  and 
good  fellow^ship  among  different  people.  It  strives 
to  join  together,  in  one  vast  community,  or  rather 
fraternity,  the  whole  family  of  the  human  race, 
and  impels  us  to  endeavour  to  dissemmate  through 
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the  remotest  regions  of  the  worhl  tlie  blessint^s  of 
true  relif^^ion.  This  ])riii(ij)h\  from  wliirli,  indeed, 
springs  the  very  foundation  of  civilized  society, 
Christianity  carries  out  further  than  does  any  mo- 
ral or  constitutional  code  that  has  been  established 
in  any  nation.  While  science  and  intellect  induce 
us  to  extend  the  pale  of  our  sympathies  to  all  those 
of  our  race  who  are  capable  of  partakin<i^  of,  or  of 
aj)preciatini^  our  efioits  in  the  cause  of  learning  or 
art;  Christianity  leads  us  to  extend  it  to  all  who 
l)(»lon<i;  to  the  common  race  of  mankind.  And 
while  the  formi  r  ur<j;e  us  from  a  feelin<i;  of  con- 
n(x*ti()n,  Christianity  constrains  us  from  a  pnnciple 
of  duty.  In  th(^  promotion  of  general  benevolence 
amon<2;  mankind,  Christianity  has  done  much  for 
ci\  ilization ;  as  also,  in  conjunction  with  it,  by  the 
numerous  chantable,  educational,  and  reli<i^ious  in- 
stitutions which  it  has  been  the  means  of  found- 
\u<X.  Tn  this  respect,  the  indirect  influence  of  our 
religion,  independent  of  its  direct  effects,  in  promo- 
ting mutual  goodwill  among  the  several  members 
of  society,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  foreign 
nations,  by  the  exertions  which  it  calls  forth  to 
alienate  their  wants,  and  to  minister  to  tlu^ir  uc- 
cessities  and  comforts  of  each  kind,  of  itself  causes 
Chnstianity  to  have  a  powerful  cinlizing  influence 
over  tlu^  whole  world.  No  otlier  religion  has  ])r()- 
duced  this  great  effect ;  it  alone  has  accomplished 
it  perfectly. 
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So  fur  us  l^cli^ious  Iiifiucnce  contributes  to  unite 
together  in  uniieuljlc  imion  tlic  different  members 
of  u  .stute,  it  may  be  c(;nsi(lered  as  aiding  the  effici- 
ency of  Element  IX.  of  civilization,  that  of  Inter- 
nal Communication.  To  some  extent,  it  so  far  aids 
Element  X.  also,  which  is  that  of  International 
Intercourse.  More  especially  in  the  case  of  colo- 
nies belonging  to  any  state,  how  impc)rtant  is  it 
that  the  same  principle  of  religion  should  unite  the 
two,  which  is  the  strongest  bond  of  union  that  they 
can  possess,  and  the  want  of  which  must  necessarily 
occasion  a  tendency  to  separation.  This  has  been 
peculiarly  evinced  in  the  case  of  India,  the  conver- 
sion of  which  to  Christianity,  we  must  now  be  con- 
vinced,  alone  can  closely  connect  it  with  this  coun- 
try, and  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  conse- 
quently most  important,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  but  as  a  principle  of  state  policy. 

The  influence  of  religion,  in  addition  to  its  ten- 
dency not  merely  to  bind  together  men  of  different 
feelings,  and  interests,  and  dispositions,  and  com- 
munities, in  the  closest  ties,  as  members  of  one 
family,  but  to  unite  them  in  a  league  whose  con- 
tinuance is  everlasting ;  serves  of  itself  to  create  a 
pure  and  genial  moral  atmosphere  around  us,  by 
which  are  more  or  less  affected  each  of  the  other 
elements  of  civilization.  By  this  means  it  both 
prepares  the  minds  of  men  for  their  operation,  and 
serves  perfectly  to  accomplish  the  ends  they  are  in- 
tended to  serve. 
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It  cannot,  indeed,  be  doubted  that  the  greatest 
conquests  over  human  nature  which  have  ever  been 
effected,  and  the  completeness  of  which  is  most 
fully  evinced,  as  in  the  case  of  other  conquests,  by 
the  entire  change  in  heart,  and  habits,  and  customs, 
and  conduct,  which  is  produced,  are  those  which 
have  been  accomplislied  by  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tiauity.  Nations  and  individuals  alike  attest  the 
truth  of  this  proposition.  In  fact,  the  world  at  large 
may  be  appealed  to  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
most  extensive  moml  revolutions  that  have  ever 
been  wrought,  have  been  effected  through  this  me- 
dium alone.  And  the  direct  and  powerful  tendency 
of  religious  influence  to  promote  civilization,  is 
conclusively  pro^  ed  by  the  circumstance  that  wher- 
ever, throughout  the  world,  Christianity  has  taken 
root,  there  ci^ilization  has  been  at  once  established. 
Christianity  is,  indexed,  as  it  were,  the  moral  sun 
by  which  alone  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition has  been  effectually  dispelled,  and  from 
which  the  bright  and  genial  beams  of  civilization 
have  been  generally  diffused. 

One  immense,  and  indeed  incalculable  advantage 
which  Christianity  possesses  as  r(\t!^ards  its  influence, 
over  all  tlie  Pagan  and  Heathen  systems,  is,  that 
those  who  are  its  teachers,  and  who  take  the  lead 
in  its  propagation  and  ministration,  sincerely  be- 
li(^ve  in  all  that  they  teach  and  inculcate,  and  are 
not  imposing  a  belief  upon  others  with  which  they 
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themselves  are  not  inij)resse(l.  Sincerity  in  llif 
jidvocates  of  religion  is  essential  for  its  support. 
AMiere  this  is  wanting,  neither  energy  nor  vitality 
can  he  found.  Accordin^^,  therefore,  in  each  sect, 
as  the  teachers  of  religion  are  imhued  with  and 
evince  sincerity,  will  be  the  power  with  which  their 
followers  will  be  impressed.  If,  however.  Hea- 
thenism and  Paganism  have  in  some  instances  ap- 
peared to  exercise  a  more  striking  and  more  exten- 
sive influence  over  the  minds  of  their  votaries  than 
Christianity  has  done ;  this  is  not  because  Chris- 
tianity is  in  reality  less  influential  than  those  sys- 
tems, but  because  the  people  of  the  present  day 
possess  less  of  Christianity,  than  the  people  of  past 
ages  did  of  Paganism  or  Heathenism.  The  laxity 
of  Christians  is  not  from  any  defect  in  Christianity 
itself,  but  from  their  o^^'n  defect  as  regards  the 
limited  extent  to  w^hich  they  are  really  endowed 
with  it. 

The  Pagan  system  of  mythology  had  a  cirilizing 
effect,  especially  as  regards  the  intellectual  and 
moral  stimulus  which  it  excited,  by  raising  up  and 
placing  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  models 
by  which  to  regulate  theii*  conduct,  and  as  examples 
for  imitation,  their  various  deities,  who  were  the  in- 
corporations, as  it  were,  of  great  and  noble  qualities ; 
and  also  their  various  heroes  exalted  into  deities, 
who  were  regarded  as  so  much  god  as  to  command 
the  general  veneration  of  mankind,  and  as  so  much 
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man  as  to  inspire  each  with  the  hope,  as  well  as  de- 
sire, of  imitation.  With  respect  to  the  moral  effect 
produced  by  such  a  system,  Cliristianity  supplies  us 
with  examples  for  imitation  in  the  lives  recorded 
in  Holy  AVrit  of  those  <i;ood  men  whose  actions  are 
there  set  fortli,  and  whose  humanity  places  them 
on  a  level  with  ourselves,  wliile  ])rinciples  of  the 
loftiest  and  purest  nature  are  promuli^ated  with 
regard  to  our  conduct :  and  the  Deity  whom  we  are 
taught  to  adore,  is  not  only  in  Ilis  nature  far  more 
sublime,  and  in  Ilis  attributes  far  more  perfect  than 
any  of  those  of  Pagan  invention ;  but  to  His  loftier 
and  diviner  qualities  of  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science, they  never  even  pretended  to  aspire. 

In  two  important  points,  Paganism  d(Mibtless 
possessed  a  great  ad\aiitage  over  Christianity,  as 
regards  the  direct  influence  upon  its  votaries  which 
it  was  capable  of  exercising.  In  the  first  place,  the 
personality  which  attaclied  to  the  objects  of  its 
adoration,  stimulated  t]i(^  intcn'est  of  its  worsliipers. 
And  in  tlie  m^xt  place,  the  material  nature*  of  its 
associations  gave  vigour  to  tlieir  feelings  with  Re- 
gard to  it.  Hy  the  first  of  these,  by  investing  all 
its  deities  with  personal  human  cliaracters,  the  peo- 
pU*  were  induced  to  enter  fully  into  its  principles. 
By  the  other,  this  religion  was  rendered  compre- 
hensible to  every  understanding,  and  Ixx^ame  the 
s\ibject  of  sensation  as  well  as  intellect.  In  tlie 
early  ages  of  the  world,  the  principle  of  personality 
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in  the  rclif^ion  of  the  Alrni^lity  was  supplied  by  the 
frequent  personal  manifestations  of  Himself  whicli 
lie  was  pleased  to  make,  as  when  Jht  appeared  to 
and  ]u)\d  personal  intercourse  with  Adam,  and  \vith 
Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  many  other  cjf  the  an- 
cient patriarchs  and  prophets.  This  was  also  espe- 
cially effected  by  the  personal  appearance  among 
us  upon  earth  of  the  Sa\iour  of  mankind.  In 
later  ages,  when  these  personal  manifestations  have 
altogether  ceased,  and  the  record  of  them  only 
remains  to  be  refen-ed  to,  and  as  the  education  of 
the  world,  both  religious  and  intellectual,  has  ad- 
vanced and  has  grown  more  refined  and  elevated, 
religion  itself  became  more  exalted  and  more  spi- 
ritual. We  are  taught  to  adore  the  Deity  as  an 
invisible  being,  and  as  a  spirit ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  by  which  we  are  imme- 
diately affected,  and  who  is  the  Being  with  whom 
alone  we  now  hold  direct  personal  communication. 
Of  either  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  we  have 
no  sensual  perception  whatever. 

The  partiality  of  mankind  towards  materiality, 
even  in  religion,  and  the  innate  proneness  to  ma- 
terialize every  subject  of  whatever  natui'e,  which 
is,  indeed,  an  inclination  that  developes  itself  in 
many  other  pursuits  besides  religion,  is  exhibited 
by  the  people  of  eveiy  age  and  countiy  alike.  It 
is  this  which  has  mainly  conduced  to  lead  mankind 
to  invest  different  deities  ^A'ith  material  frames,  who 
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stand  as  the  representatives  of  particular  qualities ; 
and  which  is  also  e\incod  in  tlic  tendency  to  ido- 
latry in  their  reli<i^ious  services  which  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  world,  all  nations  alike  have 
uniformly  displayed.  Not  only  was  a  material 
character  in  early  times  given  to  tlie  Deity,  what- 
ever form  of  religion  was  in  vogue,  as  also  to  reli- 
gion generally  ;  but  his  actions  were  considered  to 
be  more  of  a  material  tlian  a  moral  nature,  and 
\N  ith  regard  to  the  former  character  was  their  im- 
j)ortance  discussed.  And  the  disposition  to  intro- 
dnvr  personality  into  religion,  was  no  less  plainly 
exliibited  by  the  proneness  alike  to  deify  those  re- 
nowned persons  whose  ([ualities  they  admired,  and 
also  to  personalize  the  very  deities  whom  they  re- 
garded as  objects  of  adoration. 

In  one  particular  mode  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that,  in  lat(4'  days,  we  are  peculiarly  prone  both  to 
personalize,  and  also  to  matcMialize  religion.  And 
tliat  is,  that  in  many  cases  we  are  disposed  to  pay 
to  the  ministers  of  religion  too  much  of  tliat  ho- 
mage which  is  due  to  the  Deity  alone ;  and  that  we 
regard  too  much  the  edifice  erected  for  its  cele- 
bration, instead  of  the  celebration  itself.  To  some 
extent,  indeed,  both  the  personality  and  ihc  ma- 
teriality wliicli  have  been  arbitrarily  by  man  at- 
tached to  religion,  may  appc^ar  to  be  sanctioned,  or 
rather,  permitted  by  God,  in  compassion  to  the  in- 
firmity of  our  nature.  Thus,  in  the  reverence  en- 
joined to  the  priests  and  prophets  under  the  Jewish 
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dispensation,  a  certain  de^eo  of  ])ersonality  was 
introduced  and  allowed ;  while  in  tlie  importance 
attached  to  the  matenal  stinicture  of  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  fibres  and  ornaments  caned 
upon  it,  and  the  adoration  enjoined  to  the  lirazen 
Serpent,  which  w^as  a  material  type  of  the  only  true 
object  of  adoration,  materiality  in  religious  service 
and  its  objects  was  also  sanctioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  carrying  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  the 
abuse  of  both  these  principles,  was  especially 
guarded  against,  and  balanced  and  counteracted, 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  first  and  second  com- 
mandments in  the  Law  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai. 

In  proportion  as  religion  is  less  personal,  and  is 
deficient  as  regards  its  hold  on  the  popidar  mind 
by  not  affecting  the  senses,  should  the  e\idences 
afforded  of  its  truth,  and  w^hich  the  people  should 
be  taught  during  its  inculcation,  be  more  striking 
and  convincing,  and  w^hich  may  sene  to  counter- 
balance its  want  of  influence  in  other  respects. 
Thus,  w^hile  the  evidence  obtained  through  the 
senses,  such  as  that  of  miracles,  and  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Deity  and  of  angels,  is  less  strong 
than  w^hat  was  formerly  supplied  to  mankind ;  that 
afforded  by  the  reason,  from  reflecting  on  these 
miracles  and  appearances,  is  more  influential,  inas- 
much and  in  proportion  as  the  reason  is  a  far  more 
exalted  endowment  than  are  the  senses. 

It   may  perhaps,  indeed,  be  urged  against    the 
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popular  teaching  of  the  evidences  of  religion,  that 
it  is  best  not  to  disturb  tlie  absolute  and  unhesi- 
tating acquiescence  wliich  persons  in  general  natu- 
rally acquire  in  the*  truth  of  religion  through  their 
education,  and  without  even  a  suspicion  tliat  it  may 
not  be  unimpeacliable.  But  in  this  case,  their  reli- 
gion is  based  rather  upon  prejudice  than  upon  con- 
viction ;  on  ignorance  more  than  on  knowledge. 
Although  the  foundation  may  serve  very  well  so 
long  as  fine  weather  lasts  ;  yet,  directly  that  a 
storm  arises,  of  wliich  many  are  hovering  around, 
it  must  inevitably  give  way.  It  is  surely,  therefore, 
expedient  to  blend  witli  the  teaching  of  the  princi- 
ples of  religion,  tlie  evidence  of  its  truth.  And 
while  inculcating  its  doctrines,  we  ought,  doubtless, 
to  fortify  the  mind  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity. 
Moreover,  pretty  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  rcdigion, 
will  be  the  extent  of  its  influcMice  over  tlu^  mind. 

Not  only  does  it  apjxnir  e.\[)(MHent  for  aiding  the 
inthience  of  religion,  but  also  reasonable  in  itself, 
that  religion  should  be  celebrated  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  ceremony  and  even  poni]).  It  is  this  which 
affects  the  multitude;  and  tliough  it  may  be  through 
theii*  frailty  tluit  they  are  thus  moved  instead  of  by 
more  important  matters,  yet  it  is  owing  t(^  their 
natural  constitution  that  this  is  the  case.  And  fur- 
ther than  tliis,  in  the  ceremonial  for  tlu^  adminis- 
tration of  religious  rites  framed  by  God  himself, 
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and  ordainod  for  Tlis  chosen  ])co])lo, — and  wliofjo 
religious  infiu(nice  and  civilization  were  immedi- 
ately superintended  by  the  Almi<^lity, — a  lar^e 
measure  of  this  pomp  was  not  only  permitt(*d,  but 
expressly  commanded :  a  concession,  it  ma}  liave 
been,  to  human  infirmity.  Even  in  heaven  also, 
according  to  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Apo- 
calypse, great  pomp  attends  each  exercise  of  wor- 
ship. Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important  point  to  be 
kept  in  \iew  in  the  ordering  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, that  they  do  not  detract  from  more  essential 
matters,  but,  on  the  contrary,  aid  their  obsenance, 
and  add  effect  to  their  celebration. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  magnificence  T^^th 
w^hich  we  erect  temples  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  Almighty,  ^^dll  the  importance  of  this  wor- 
ship be  judged  of  by  the  multitude ;  and  the  cost 
bestowed  upon  our  religious  celebrations,  vdW  af- 
ford them  a  sure  proof  of  the  value  we  attach  to 
the  faith  which  we  profess.  If  we  ourselves  seem 
to  sacrifice  nothing  to  religion,  we  cannot  expect 
others  to  give  up  much  to  follow  our  precepts. 

The  character  of  the  structure  devoted  to  public 
worship,  may  also  produce  an  important  moral 
effect  upon  the  worshipers  within  its  walls.  A 
church  should  not  only  be  of  a  different  nature  to 
ordinary  buildings,  but  should  exceed  them  both 
in  its  extent  and  its  dignity,  as  the  pm-poses  for 
which  it  is  used  are  superior  to  those  of  common 
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dwellings.  The  iiiitiquity  of  the  i)ih'  may  eoiitri- 
hiite  to  remind  us  of  the  lasting  nature  of  the  re- 
ligion to  which  it  is  consecrated,  and  of  the  venera- 
tion paid  to  it  hy  the  p(M)])le  of  past  ages  as  well  as 
by  those  of  tlu^  ])res('nt.  Its  solidity  may  lead  us  to 
reflect  on  the  eternity  of  that  religion,  and  its  splen- 
dour upon  its  importance.  So  also  may  the  gran, 
deur  and  beauty  of  the  edifice  itself  serve  to  typify 
the  solemnity  and  purity  of  the  religion  to  which 
it  is  devoted. 

As  in  this  place  we  have  to  consider  rather  the 
influence  upon  mankind  of  religion  than  its  actual 
essence,  the  due  and  legitimate  ])()m])  and  ceremcniy 
attendant  upon  its  celebration  must  necessarily  be 
taken  into  full  account.  It  is  by  this  mainly  that 
the  multitude  are  affected. 

In  conjunction  with  religion,  it  is  essential  tliat 
morality  also  should  be  inculcated  ;  for  although 
nu)rality  may  be  unstable  A\hieh  is  not  built  u])on 
religion,  yet  that  ndigion  can  ])ossess  but  little  iii- 
Ihience  or  genuin(Miess  wlii(^h  is  not  supixuted  by 
morality. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  tlu^  most  liiL,dil\ 
civilized  men,  and  bodies  of  ukmi,  are  wliolly,  or  at 
any  rate  to  a  large  extent,  destitute  of  religion  ; 
and  that  if  this  is  the  case,  its  infiuiMice  cannot  be 
essential  or  even  very  im])ortant  in  tlie  civilization 
of  a  nation.  In  these  cases,  however,  although  the 
practice  of  religion  may  have  been  abandoned,  the 
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iiifiuonco  of  maTiy  of  its  most  striking  precepts, 
and  of  its  nioml  ohlif^atioris,  is  still  retained  and 
acted  ii})on  :  and  civilization  is  here  existent,  not, 
indeed,  because  reli^ous  influence  is  not  an  ele- 
ment in  its  constitution ;  but  civilization  exists  in 
such  a  case  only  imperfectly,  because  it  is  wanting 
in  this  element,  except  so  far  as  any  of  it  remains 
in  its  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  no  instance 
is  on  record  of  a  highly  civilized  nation  ov  indi- 
vidual who  lias  never  adopted  any  religion  at  all. 
Where  they  have  once  embraced,  but  have  after- 
wards w^holly  or  partially  renounced  or  neglected  it, 
of  which  instances  are  not  infrequent,  much  of  the 
influence  that  religion  is  calculated  to  produce  would 
continue  to  operate  long  after  its  abandonment. 

Having  now  examined  generally  the  nature  of 
Religious  Influence  as  it  affects  a  nation  at  large, 
more  especially  in  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  exercised ;  the  next 
question  is,  how  ought  this  influence  to  be  ex- 
tended and  secured,  and  w^hat  is  the  duty  here  of 
the  state '?  How  is  Religious  Influence,  which  is 
by  all  persons  of  intelligence,  and  by  all  the  most 
civilized  nations,  acknowledged  to  be  so  important, 
so  essential,  nay,  so  paramount  an  element  in  the 
civilization  of  a  state,  to  be  duly  availed  of  so  as  to 
render  it  of  the  utmost  value,  and  to  turn  it  to  the 
fullest  account  1 

The  state  is  bound  alike  by  duty  and  by  interest 
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to  provide  for  the  disseiiiiiuiliou  of  this  inliuence 
througliout  the  nation,  which  can  only  be  effectually 
secured  by  tln^  aid  of  a]ij)ointed  teachers  for  the 
purpose,  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  instructors  in 
education,  should  be  so  far  placed  under  the  re<^u- 
hition  of  the  state  as  to  ensure  duly  cpudified  per- 
sons only  attaining  to  this  office.  In  most  civilized 
states,  Institutions  have  been  established  for  the 
supply  and  support  of  teachers  of  this  description  ; 
and  to  the  consideration  of  Institutions  of  tliis  class, 
w  hich  form  a  separate  Element  of  themselves,  our 
attention  will  presently  be  directed,  when  their 
necessity  will  be  pointed  out.  As  regards  such  In- 
stitutions, 1  need  here  only  observe,  that  it  is  the 
(hity  of  the  state  to  ]n'otect  and  maintain  them,  on 
all  occasions,  in  all  their  integrity,  and  also  to  adopt 
such  measures  for  their  regulation  as  may  appear  to 
be  desirable  for  rendering  them  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not,  nevertheless,  by  any  means,  the 
(hity  of  th(^  state*  to  inteii)ose  as  regards  the  parti- 
cular mode  in  w]ii(  h  Keligious  Influence  shall  be 
disseminated  through  sucli  an  institution,  which 
often  suffers  essentially,  and  the  operation  of  its 
machinery  is  disordered,  by  such  interference. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
the  state,  and  is,  indeed,  a  necessary  initiatory  and 
preparatory  step  to  what  has  already  been  consi- 
dered, to  render  to  religion  on  all  suitable  occasions 
its  due  share  of  honoui*  and  reverence,  and  to  ac- 
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knowledge  its  im])ortanr'c  both  in  public  and  jjii- 
vato  transactions.  Religion  may  also  fairly  claim 
to  be  protected  by  the  government,  so  far  as  re- 
gards securing  it  against  common  ol^loquy.  A  re- 
verential respect  to  religion  by  the  state,  is  Ijut  the 
just  rendering  to  it  of  the  tribute  which  is  its  due 
by  right.  It  is  surely  fitting  that  the  Governor  of 
all  things  should  receive  proper  homage  from  the 
government  that  He  supports;  that  the  fountain 
of  all  authority  should  be  acknowledged  by  the  au- 
thorities of  a  state  ;  and  that  the  only  source  of 
all  power  should  be  honoured  by  the  powders  which 
are  but  the  delegates  of  His  sway.  Moreover,  as 
all  rule  and  all  authority  originate  in  obedience  to 
God;  so  to  the  promotion  of  this  duty  ought  all 
rule  and  all  authority  in  every^  state  alike  to  lend 
its  efforts,  and  to  consider  it  as  among  its  para- 
mount requirements. 

By  two  modes,  more  especially,  may  the  state 
legitimately  and  constitutionally  interfere  with  re- 
spect to  the  support  of  religion,  and  the  extension 
of  its  influence.  1.  By  publicly  maintaining  and  en- 
forcing the  regard  and  veneration  which  are  due  to 
religion.  2.  By  endeavouring  to  promote  generally 
an  attachment  towards  it.  For  the  furtherance  of 
each  of  these  ends,  measures,  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive, may  be  resorted  to.  The  proper  conduct  for 
rulers  with  regard  to  the  first  is  plain  and  obvi- 
ous, and  on  them  it  depends  mainly  whether  this 
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principle  shall  be  observed  ;  and  licre  tlie  dnty  is 
directly  positive.  Tln^  second  of  them  is  j)erhaps 
chiefly  to  be  effected,  so  far  as  the  interference  of 
tlie  state  can  avail,  by  ne<;ative  means ;  by  repress- 
ing and  pnnishing  every  attempt  to  throw  odinm 
or  ridienle  nj)()n  relii^ion,  or  npon  the  institntions 
or  officers  connected  with  it. 

The  dnty  of  tlie  state  as  regards  the  protection 
of  religion  from  nndeserved  censnre  and  obloqny, 
the  degree  of  licence  to  be  allowed  in  the  contro- 
verting of  any  of  its  tenets,  and  the  propriety  of 
|)nnishing  direct  attacks  and  aspersions  npon  reli- 
gion, will  be  more*  particnlarly  considered  while 
(hscnssing  thi^  Element  whicli  embraces  the  snbject 
of  Toleration. ''  As  regards  the  principle  on  which 
this  dnty  rests,  the  aim  of  the  state  shonld  be  to 
maintain  the  proper  dignity  of  religion,  and  also 
to  secnn^  it  from  nndiu*  aspersion.  A  deep  rc^ve- 
rence  towards  it,  is  all-(^ssential  for  the  very  exist- 
(  n((^  of  religion  ;  and  a  due  respect  and  ri^^ard  for 
it  are  necessary  to  ensnre  both  its  observance,  and 
its  possession  of  any  influence  whatever  over  its 
votaries.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  calculated  to  de- 
tract from  eith(u-  of  these,  is  fatal  to  the  character, 
and  consequently  to  \\ic  influence  of  religion,  al- 
thougli  in  reference  to  a  private  individual  such  an 
ittack  up(m  his  character  may  fall  quite  harndess. 
Nevertheless,  in  th(*  case  of  religion,  an  essential 

*  Element   V. 
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distinction  Khould  ever  bo  miidr  hftween  the*  ridi- 
cnlo  of  rolifrion  itself,  and  tho  ridicule  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, or  of  false  pretences  or  ])retenders  to  it, 
whicli,  tliou<^h  avowedly  and  a})j)arently  a  i)art  of 
it,  are  in  reality  its  most  inimical  ])arasites.  A 
great  difficulty  frequently  here  arises,  both  in  legis- 
lation and  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Thus, 
many  superstitious  customs  appertaining  to  reli- 
gious ordinances,  might  be  satirized  with  advan- 
tage to  religion  itself,  pro\ided  that  in  doing  so  you 
could  avoid  satirizing  religion  also.  But  imless  this 
can  be  effected,  you  will  often  be  obliged  to  spare 
the  parasitical  plant,  for  the  sake  of  the  tree  to 
which  it  clings.  Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  reli- 
gious influence,  and,  indeed,  to  religion  generally, 
as  a  discordance  and  opposition  of  sentiment  be- 
tween its  different  teachers.  This  creates  suspicion, 
and  shakes  all  confidence,  as  regards  the  tnith 
of  its  principles.  The  remedy  for  this  eril  will  be 
considered  when  treating  on  the  National  Institu- 
tions for  the  support  of  religion  and  education, 
which  contribute  to  form  Element  III.  It  is,  more- 
over, of  the  very  highest  importance  for  the  influ- 
ence and  interest  of  religion,  that  its  professors 
should  not  only  erince  sincerity  in  their  minds,  but 
should  be  also  correct  and  consistent  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  lives. 

In  order  to  promote  and  advance  the  due  and 
legitimate  influence  which  religion  ought  to  possess 
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in  every  state, — and  in  doing  which  the  authority 
of  the  state  may  doubtless  be  constitutionally  em 
ployed, — care   sliould   bo   takc^n   that,   on   tlu^   one 
hand,  ndigion  be  rendered  as  Uttle  repulsive,  and 
that  on  the  other  liand  it  be  rendered  as  attractive, 
as  possible  ;  and  this  both  as  regards  the  explana- 
tion of  its  general  princi[)les,  and   the  celebration 
of  its  outward  ordinances.       Thus,  all  unnecessary 
austerity  and  severity  in  its  doctrines,  and  all  need- 
less prolixity  and  repulsiveness  in  its  services,  ought 
alike  to  be  avoided.    On  tlu*  contrary,  these  should 
be  made  as  impressive  and  as  agreeable  as  can  be 
contrived,  without,  on  the  one  hand,  sacrificing  any- 
thing to  truth,  or  on  the  otluM'  hand,  doing  anything 
that  may  tend  to  lower  its  dignity  and  importance, 
so  as  to  lessen  its  influence  upon  the  national  mind. 
In  the  public  services  of  religion,  whatever  is  need- 
lessly irksome  should  be  carefully  excluded,  inas- 
much as  this  tends  to  weaken  its  infln(Mic(%  both  by 
deterring  people  from  attending  them,  and  by  (ex- 
citing a  feeling  of  aversion  or  a[)athy  in  (he  minds 
of  those  who  do  attend,      (^u  the  otlicr  hand,   by 
rendering  them   attractive,   you  both  increase  the 
attendance,  and  render  that  attendance  a  matter  of 
delight ;  and  whatever  is  jdeasing  is  necessarily,  and 
inde(Hl  naturally,  intluential.     Sermons,  tedious  and 
commonplace,  are,  especially  on  this  account,  to  be 
avoided;  while  music,  conducted  with  due  dignity 
and  devotion,  is  peculiarly  suitable  as  an  aid  and 
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accomj);inini('iit.  Tlie  style  of  tlio  sacTod  Scrif>- 
tures  iifiords,  indeed,  tlie  most  perfect  model,  for 
the  regulation  of  sacred  services.  Here  the  loftiest 
strains  of  poetry  and  the  finest  passages  of  elo- 
quence are  interspersed  with  examjiles  of  the  no- 
blest nature,  and  accompanied  by  jjrecepts  of  the 
purest  kind.  Information  of  the  highest  interest  is 
contained  in  its  pages,  and  the  sublimest  notions 
are  instilled  into  the  mind  concerning  b(;th  religion 
itself  and  its  Divine  Author.  Hence  arises  the 
impression  produced  upon  those  who  duly  study  its 
Di\ine  revelations,  with  which  the  National  In- 
fluence of  Religion,  resulting  conjointly  fi'om  its 
appointed  services  and  its  efficient  teaching,  should 
closely  correspond. 


III.— NATIONAL  INSTEUCTORY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  important  Elements  in  the  promotion  of 
Civilization,  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
"  Education,"  and  "  Religious  Influence,"  ha^ing 
now  been  examined;  it  will  be  proper,  next  in 
order,  to  consider  as  the  thuxl  Element  of  Civili- 
zation, those  peculiar  Institutions  belonging  to  a 
nation,  which  are  requisite  for  the  support  and 
furtherance,  more  especially,  of  the  foregoing  ele- 
ments, as  also  of  certain  others  of  a  coiTesponding 
tendency,  and  which  constitute  of  themselves  quite 
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a  distinct  Element  of  civilization,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  two  already  considered,  with  which 
tlu^y  are  connected.  Both  Education  and  Religions 
Intluence  may,  indeed,  be  inculcated,  and  be  exten- 
sively existent  in  any  country,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Institutions  most  efficient  to  promote  them ;  be- 
sid(»s  which,  these  Institutions  seiTC  to  promote 
('i\ilizati()n  in  many  ()th(u*  ways  beyond  those  in 
which  tliey  are  directly  intended  to  effect  it. 

It  is  very  desirable,  but,  at  the  same,  very  diffi- 
cult to  decide,  precisely  and  satisfactorily,  wliat 
Institutions  of  this  class  ou<^]it  to  be  considered  as 
national,  and  which  of  them  shoidd  be  left  to  pri- 
vat(»  i)atr()naij^e.  vSome  of  them  are.  doubtless,  best 
adapted  for,  and  thri\r  the  most  under  public,  and 
some  under  private  patronage ;  while  certain  of 
tliem  may  require  a  share  of  this  su])port  of  both 
kinds.  As  regards  the  general  principle  which 
ought  maiidy  to  d(^t(n*min(^  whetlu'r  an  Institution 
lor  th(*  purposes  here  mentioned  should  be  sup- 
ported by  tlie  state,  or  left  to  ])rivate  ])atronage  ; 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  ruU^  tliat,  Avlien  an  Insti- 
tution is  of  public  national  importance,  affecting 
tli(^  \\hole  body  of  the  community,  and  where  its 
proper  regulation  is  of  that  general  consequence  to 
the  country  that  it  calls  for  state  interference,  such 
an  Institution  ouglit  to  hv  ])laced  under  the  con- 
trol of  tlie  stati\  and  ought  to  b(^  supported  by 
the  nation.    ^VhenJ  however.  Institutions,  although 
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(liicctly  conducive*  to  civilization,  liave  for  tlioir 
iinnicdiato  ol)jcct  some?  men;  ])nvatc  undertaking 
only,  they  have  no  claim  to  such  benefit,  nor  is 
there  any  occasion  for  placing  them  under  such 
restraint. 

National  Institutions  should,  moreover,  be  so  far 
national  as  that  the  nation  at  large  is  benefited  by 
their  existence,  although  each  individual  in  the 
state  may  not  directly  participate  in  that  benefit. 
He  profits  nevertheless,  indirectly,  by  the  advantage 
derived  therefrom  by  the  state  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  Conferring  a  national  benefit  entitles  an 
Institution  of  right  to  national  protection  and  na- 
tional support.  And  receiving  national  protection 
and  support,  subjects  an  Institution  to  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  state. 

A  perfect  state  should  by  its  Institutions  aim 
rightly  to  influence  the  mind,  and  disposition,  and 
conduct  of  its  members ;  and  here  the  concerns  of 
eternity  are  surely  entitled  to  an  equal  considera- 
tion with  those  of  time.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
the  concerns  of  eternity  affect  not  the  state,  which 
is  merely  a  temporal  establishment  for  temporal 
purposes.  This  is,  however,  an  eiToneous  view, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  are  the  best  men  make  the 
best  citizens;  and  the  best  men  are  those  whose 
actions  are  guided  by  religion.  Not  only,  indeed, 
are  men  in  the  aggregate,  as  well  as  man  indivi- 
dually, guided  by  religion ;   but,  as  regards  its  ex- 
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temal  effect  and  operation,  religion  is  probably  even 
more  influential  upon  men  tlian  it  is  uj^on  man. 

Some  doubt  may,  perhaps,  be  su<i:t2^ested  wliether 
in  Institutions  which  are  established  and  maintained 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation  at  large,  the 
existence  of  exclusive  privileges  to  certain  indivi- 
duals only  ought  to  be  allowed,  either  on  account 
of  their  place  of  birth,  parentag(%  family  connection, 
theological  creed,  or  other  circumstances.  But, 
unless  these  exclusive  privileges  actually  affect  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  by  th(»  onHnary  members 
of  such  an  Institution,  tliere  does  not  seem  to  be 
anv  reason  for  their  i)rohibiti()n.  Thcv  \\r\\\  more- 
over,  conferred,  in  many  cases,  by  the*  founders  of 
them,  not  for  the  general  benefit,  but  tor  the  exclu- 
sive advantage  of  certain  particular  ])ersons  only. 
There  is,  in  reality,  notliing  mor(^  nnn\'isonable  in 
restricting  a  donation  ol"  tliis  kind  to  tlu^  ol)je('ts  of 
it,  than  th(*r(»  is  in  restricting  a  gift  of  propc^rty  to 
those  members  only  of  a  ])articular  family  to  whom 
it  is  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tln^  rest. 

Two  grand  pnncij)les  ought.  howevcM'.  to  be  kcj)! 
constantly  in  view  with  regard  both  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  tlie  operation  of  National  Institutions  of 
the  class  here  described.  '[\\c  nuc  is.  to  riMidcM' 
them  as  efficient  as  possible^  for  the  promotion  of 
civilization.  Tlu^  other  is,  to  render  them  also  as 
generally  availabl(\  and  as  extensively  nsefid  as 
possible,  to  the  community  at  large.      in   tho   nia- 
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nagoment  of  Institutions  of  tliis  character,  we  must, 
moreover,  be  careful  to  direct  their  adaptation, 
lest,  as  in  the  case  of  some  medicines  adminis- 
tered for  the  cure  of  certain  bodily  ailments,  while 
they  cure  one  malady,  they  create  another  in  its 
place.  So  with  regard  to  National  Institutions  of 
different  kinds,  certain  of  these,  while  they  promote 
learning,  they  also  produce  pedantry ;  while  they 
preserve  the  correct  rules  of  art,  they  also  prevent 
original  effort ;  while  they  encourage  talent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  they  also  damp  real  genius.  The 
provision  of  an  efficient  counteracting  remedy  in 
these  cases,  is  sometimes  as  important  as  the  earn- 
ing out  of  the  original  design  of  the  Institution  ; 
and  without  the  former,  the  operation  of  the  latter 
will  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  times  necessaiily 
caused  by  the  growth  of  a  nation,  and  more  espe- 
cially its  advancement  in  civilization,  must  render 
necessary  many  changes  both  in  the  constitution 
and  management  of  its  Instructorial  Institutions. 
As  w^ell  might  w^e  consider  the  regulations  adopted 
for  the  government  of  a  child  proper  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  a  growm-up  man,  as  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  a  barbarous  age,  fitted  for  one  of  an  ad- 
vanced period  in  civilization.  At  the  same  time, 
in  reforming  these  Institutions,  the  object  should 
be,  not  to  alter  their  original  constitution,  but  in 
reality  to  prevent   its  being  altered  through  cir- 
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cumstances,  by  adapting  it  as  perfectly  to  the  new 
state  of  things  as  it  ^vas  to  the  okl. 

The  most  important  element,  therefore,  in  tlie 
civilization  of  a  state,  next  to  tin*  (^Incation  of  its 
members,  and  the  promotion  of  religions  intinence 
among  them,  is  the  establishment  of  National  Insti- 
tutions of  th(^  class  hcYv  described,  tlie  object  of 
which  is  to  inculcate  instruction  of  different  kinds. 
These  Institutions,  correspondingly  ^vith  education 
itself,  are  in  their  nature  and  objects,  either  mental, 
moral,  or  manual.  Mental,  are  those  whose  object 
is  to  promote  the  intellectual  cultivation  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  persons  who  arc  connected  with 
them.  Moral,  those  whose  object  is  to  further  the 
moral  and  r(digious  instruction  of  their  members. 
Manual,  such  as  are  adapted  to  afford  manual  or 
professional  employment  to  those  belcmging  to 
them.  Of  the  different  National  Institutions  which 
conduce  directly  either  to  produce  or  to  promote 
civilization,  some  may,  accordingly,  b(^  classed  as 
entirely  and  solely  mental,  or  wliich  contribute  to 
promote  learning  and  intellectual  pursuits  among 
the  people,  such  as  Museums,  and  l^oyal  Acadc^nies 
of  Art.  Others  may  bc^  classcMl  as  entirely  and 
solely  moral,  such  as  Church  Establishments,  and 
Religious  Societies.  Many  institutions  are,  however, 
partly  mental  and  partly  moral,  and  some  of  them 
partly  manual  also,  such  as  Universities,  Librari(^s, 
luid  Schools.     All  these  Institutions  conduce  more 
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or  less,  cither  directly  or  iiidiroctly,  in  some  way  or 
other,  to  the  prcjduction  or  pn)inotion  of  ri\iliz{i- 
tion  ;  mid  idtho\i;^]i  tliose  which  may  be  terrn(.*d 
mental  contribute  most  directly  to  this  end,  yet 
those  also  which  are  moral  have  an  important 
effect  here,  and  operate  largely  upon  the  national 
feeling  and  the  national  mind. 

The  National  Institutions  of  a  countiy  connected 
with  ci^ilization,  may  be  comprised  under  the  four 
following  heads:  —  1.  A  Church  Establishment, 
which  is  entirely  moral  in  its  direct  object.  2. 
"Universities,  Libraries,  and  Scholastic  Institutions, 
which  are  partly  mental,  partly  moral,  and  to  some 
extent  manual  also.  3.  Galleries  of  Art,  and  Mu- 
seums, which  are  entirely  mental.  4.  National 
Spectacular  and  Theatrical  Institutions,  which  are 
both  mental  and  moral. 

I.  If  education,  especially  of  a  moral  kind,  is 
entitled  to  be  considered  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance ;  an  Institution,  such  as  the  Church,  which 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  it,  and  to  incul- 
cate that  branch  of  moral  education  which  is  the 
most  efficient,  must  surely  be  deemed  to  be  of  the 
highest  benefit,  independent  of  the  divine  origin 
of  such  an  institution,  the  consideration  of  which 
is  necessarily  without  the  province  of  the  present 
work.  Its  most  direct  and  important  object,  how- 
ever, is  to  aid  and  support  the  furtherance  of  reli- 
gious influence,  which  has  already  been  considered 
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as  a  separate  element  of  ci\ilizati()ii.  ^'ie^vcd,  ne- 
vertheless, merely  as  a  National  Institution  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  the  Church  is  one 
of  tlie  most  efficient  that  could  hix\e  heen  de\ised 
for  this  end.  Its  influence  is  not  only  extended 
throuji^hout  the  land,  but  in  every  parish  it  is 
planted  ;  and  in  its  ministers,  men  of  learning, 
virtue,  and  ener<j^y  are  diffused  throu«i[li  each  dis- 
trict, whose  li^es  are  devoted  to  promote  its  ends, 
and  who,  both  by  their  education  and  their  exam- 
ple, exercise  an  influence  alike  powerful  and  be- 
neficent, in  favour  of  civilization.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  each  member  or  officer  of  this  Institution 
is  und(M-  the  control  of  some  superior,  and  the 
wliok^  body  under  one  head,  it  acts  with  vi<i^our 
and  unanimity.  Being  i^stabHshed  and  recognized 
as  a  National  Institution,  it  accpures  a  due  import- 
ance as  such,  and  testifies  the  national  respect  paid 
to  religion  by  tlie  state. 

Nor  are  the  indirect  intiuc^nces  exercised  by  the 
establishment  of  tliis  Institution  less  beneficial  or 
extensive  than  those  whicli  are  direct.  Tlie  im- 
portant moral  effects  which  are  produced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  each  place  assembling  weekly  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  iridepen- 
dent  of  the  religious  duty  of  such  an  obsenance, 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  public  and  na- 
tional recognition  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  moral 
Ciovernor  of  the  universe,  to  whom  everything  is 
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owin^,  and  who  rules  ovor  :ill.  is  moreover  most 
influential  in  its  moral  results.  The  solemn  natnre 
of  the  services  which  are  celebrated  in  these  tem- 
ples to  the  Creator;  the  exam])l(!  afforded  to  join 
in  those  senices,  and  the  lessons  inculcated  on  such 
occasions,  are  all  highly  adapted  to  produce  effects 
of  the  utmost  importance  as  regards  the  moral  im- 
provement and  civilization  of  a  nation. 

Indeed,  the  very  congregating  together  for  sacred 
purposes,  on  solemn  days  set  apart,  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  a  district,  whereby  opportunities  are 
afforded  of  reminding  them  not  only  of  their  im- 
mortality but  of  their  mortality,  by  obsening  the 
increasing  decay  of  nature,  and  the  sure  progress 
of  death  among  their  contemporaries ;  where  each 
successive  assembly  presents  to  us  the  grey  hairs  and 
gradually  enfeebling  form  of  the  aged,  until  laid 
within  the  precincts  of  the  edifice,  rendered  yet 
more  sacred  as  containing  the  remains  of  those  who 
for  successive  generations  preceded  us  in  assembling 
here,  whose  mementoes  surround  us,  and  whom  we 
soon  must  follow  to  their  last  home;  the  constant 
changes  in  nature  from  youth  to  age,  from  health 
to  sickness,  from  old-age  and  from  youth  alike  to 
death ;  the  religious  services  connected  vrith.  those 
changes;  and  the  associations  recalled  by  each  of 
these  events ;  are  calculated  to  produce  effects  on  the 
minds  of  each,  and  on  the  people  at  large,  which 
are  at  once  highly  moral  and  extensively  civilizing. 
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But  although  it  is  desiiubki  that  our  youth  sliouhl 
be  instructed  in  tlic  |)rincij)h's  of  the  ('hui(h.  and 
iilthou<i;h  it  is  essential  that  they  shouhl  he  tau<^dit 
the  doctrines  of  reli<^ion  ;  yet  tlie  (denuMits  of  IvUi- 
cation,  of  Keli«^ious  Influence,  and  of"  National  Insti- 
tutions, ought  to  he  k('|)t  (Ustinct  and  independent, 
each  of  these  cdements  being  allowed  to  exercise 
its  proper  influence,  but  being  at  the  same  time 
restrained  to  exerting  itself  within  its  legitinuite 
s[)here.  Each  of  these  eh'inents  should  also  be  cor- 
rective of,  but  without  cremating  any  confusion  with 
regard  to  the  other.  And  it  is  more  especiall\  as  a 
corrective  authority  that  the  efforts  of  the  Church 
are  most  valuable  in  re[)ressing  error,  and  in  con- 
flicting heretical  ()i)inions. 

All  institutions  are,  however,  alike  liable  to  be- 
come corrupt  and  to  decay,  or  to  be  per\ (^ted  as  to 
their  end  and  object,  the  origin  of  which  ina\  be 
traced  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  rather 
than  to  any  particular  defect  or  bias  in  the  in>ti- 
tutions  themselves.  Thus,  fanaticism,  intolerance, 
and  superstition  are  clearly  not  confined  to  (dtluu- 
Papists  or  Protestants  ;  nor  are  bigotry,  corruption, 
or  tyranny  the  exclusive  vices  of  one  political  i)arty 
beyond  another.  But  as  each  religious  or  political 
party  supplants  the  other,  and  obtains  the  oppor- 
tunitv  for  dis])hnini^  its  inherent  failinirs  in  this 
manner,  it  hesitates  not  to  do  so,  however  loudl\  it 
had  inveighed  against  that  which  it  \n\s  overcome, 
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for  so  acting,  and  by  exposing  whose  misdoings  in 
this  respect  its  triimij)li  oscv  it  may  have  been 
mainly  accomplished. 

Hence  has  arisen  the  necessity  for,  and  tlie  in- 
troduction of  certam  strict  rules  and  sj)ecific  forms 
and  observances  in  the  Church,  b\  which  its  minis- 
ters and  members  are  alike  required  t(j  b(.*  bound, 
and  by  which  aloii(»  abuses  and  corniptions  of  the 
nature  referred  to,  can  be  avoided ;  and  its  officers 
are  thus  not  only  prevented  from  being  affected  by 
the  changing  spirit  of  the  day,  but  all  belonging  to 
the  establishment  are  also  secured  against  this  e\il. 

The  articles  and  formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  are,  doubtless,  in  many  respects,  admirably 
adapted  to  preserve  it  from  fanaticism  and  super- 
stition on  the  one  hand,  and  from  formalism  and 
rationalism  on  the  other ;  as  our  constitutional  code 
is  in  like  manner  efficient  to  protect  the  subject  on 
the  one  hand  against  tp'anny  and  arbitrary  power, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  protect  the  state  when 
in  danger  of  lawless  attack  or  restless  innovation. 

It  would  be  very  erroneous,  and  wholly  contraiy 
to  experience,  to  assert  that  the  benefits  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  National  Chui'ch,  so  far  as  regards 
the  promotion  of  civilization,  have  been  confined 
solely  to  those  individuals  who  are  actual  members 
of  the  establishment.  Although  the  latter  alone  may 
appear  to  be  dii-ectly  benefited,  yet  all  persons  in 
the  state,  more  or  less,  indirectly,  reap  advantage. 
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and  tliat  to  an  extensive  tle^i^ree,  both  by  the  benefits 
which  it  confers  on  the  state  in  the  j)roni()tion  of  ci- 
vilization, and  from  the  inaniK  r  iu  which,  also,  many 
individnals  with  nnIioih  tln^y  arc  closely  connected, 
and  who  are  members  of  it,  iirc  immediately  bene- 
fited, and  by  whose  advancement  in  civilization  the 
former  gain.  How  different,  indeed,  wonld  bo  the 
general  condition  of  civilization  in  this  country, 
su])posing  that  no  such  institution  as  the  Church 
existed ! 

Considering,  lio\N('ver,  the  Church  as  ii  grand  Na- 
ticmal  Institution,  the  object  of  which  is  to  bcMu^fit 
all  classes  and  parties  alike,  it  does  n])pear  most 
desirable  in  ever)^  way  to  extend  to  the  utmost  its 
s])here  of  utility  and  o])rrations,  by  (^darging  the 
basis  u])()n  ^^hi(•h  it  is  founded,  and  remodelling 
the  distribution  of  its  roNcnues,  and  tliereby,  instead 
of  endangcM'ing  its  existence,  securing  its  ])enna- 
nence.  However  necessary  may  })r  thr  introduc- 
tion of  certain  specific  forms  and  articles  of  belief 
and  doctrine  in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  yi^t  the 
inutility,  nay,  absolute  futility  of  strict  tests,  vu\- 
bracinji:  a  wide  ranii:e  of  minute  and  abstruse  doc- 
trinal  points,  and  of  matters  of  credence  and  opinion, 
lias  long  b(H»n  evinced  by  thc^  clergy  themselves, 
many  of  whom  hesitate  not  to  br(\ak  through  these 
tramnu^ls,  whene\er  they  possess  a  predilection  for 
any  particular  tenets  to  which  these  tests  are  oj)- 
posed.     Thus,  tln^  members  of  one  ]>nrty  not  only 
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omit  portions  of  tlif  litiir^v  which  appear  at  \a- 
ii;nu-('  with  their  sentiments,  hut  in  the  use  of  eer- 
tain  forms,  and  modes  of  worship,  and  assemblies, 
dosely  imitate  tlie  dissenters,  who  are  exehided 
from  tlie  church  mainly  on  account  of  these  \ery 
differences,  wherein  certain  churchmen  nevertheless 
follow  them.  It  appears,  therefore,  not  only  un- 
reasonable, but  unjust,  to  exclude  the  latter  from 
the  pale  and  benefits  of  the  establish(^d  church, 
considering  more  especially  how  many  men  among 
them  there  are  of  great  piety  and  learning,  and 
excellence,  merely  because  they  will  not  submit  to 
take  tests  which,  when  taken,  are  unceremoniously 
broken  through.  Tests,  indeed,  are  mainly  efficient 
to  serve  as  scarecrows  to  men  of  tender  conscience. 
The  bold  and  unscrupulous  soon  learn  to  pass  them 
unheeded,  and  to  treat  them  with  familiarity  and 
derision.  Tests  are  like  fetters  made  of  flowers, 
wdiich,  though  quite  strong  enough  to  bind  the  will- 
ing captive,  are  wholly  unavailing  to  chain  those  who 
desire  liberty.  Thus,  while  the  ^il'tuous  are  kept 
out  of  office  by  them,  the  bad  obtain  a  ready  admis- 
sion. Most  desirable  on  every  account  is  it  that 
persons  of  the  energy,  and  powder,  and  devotion 
of  such  men  as  Baxter,  and  Watts,  and  Doddiidge, 
and  many  other  eminent  and  excellent  Xoncon- 
formist  ministers,  should  be  included  in  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as 
opponents,  be  regarded  as  fellow-workmen  with  the 


ministers  of  that  cstublishiiiciit.  It  rccjuircs  ohIn  a 
proper  and  legitimiito  field  lor  siicli  earnest  la- 
bonrers  to  be  opeiKMl  in  eonneetion  with  the  ( "hurch, 
in  order  at  once  Ijoth  to  extend  their  nsel'idness, 
and  to  reiuh'r  their  zeah)ns  ministrations  snj)j)h'- 
mental  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  clergy. 

Not  unreasonably,  therefore,  nii^dit  a  nc^w  and 
nmcli  more  liberal  criterion  of  chuicliinanshij)  be 
adopt(Ml,  consisting  nu^rely  of  a  declaration  of  nne- 
(piivocal  and  full  belief  in  the  (entirety  of  tlu*  inspired 
Scriptures  according  to  tlu»  gen(>ral  inter})retation 
put  upon  them  by  tlu*  articles  and  liturgy  of  tin* 
Church,  together  with  a  promise  to  submit  to  the 
ruk»s  and  government  of  t\w  Church.  1  would  also 
suggest  that,  though  the  present  church  services 
should  be  retained  in  tlie  j)arocliial  cliurches  ])y  or- 
dainiul  ministers  as  at  present  ;  \et  that  ehaj)els  in 
connection  with  them  should  ])e  also  used  and  en- 
dowed, to  be  tilled  by  an  inferior  onhn*  called  Dea- 
cons, who  would  b(^  composcul  of  tin*  ])rcscnt  dis- 
siMiting  ministers,  ordaincMl  for  tlie  ])urp()s(\  among 
whom  k\ss  strictness  should  he  observed  than  among 
the  supcM'ior  clergy,  extemporary  prayer  to  some  ex- 
tent allowed,  though  certain  forms  slionld  ])r  also 
us(>(l,  and  a  C(n"tain  amount  of  Scripture  be  always 
read  at  their  services.  As  teachers  of  religion  and 
inculcators  of  instruction,  few  persons  could  objcut 
to  employ  the  dissenting  ministers,  (^'en  if  they 
could  not  all  at  once  recognize  them  as  pastors  of 
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the  C'liiiK  li.  I'oi  these  piirpows  tlicy  are  in  many 
ways  pcciiliarlv  (|iialifi('H,  ('S|)('cially  as  regards  their 
th()n)u<^li  ac(|uaiutance  witli  the  lialiits  and  feel- 
in<j;s  of  the  jjoorer  classes,  and  the  ir  capacity  to 
address  them  in  a  hmgnage  fully  ada])ted  to  their 
minds,  in  which  respect  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
several  of  the  ordained  regular  clergy  are  greatly 
deficient.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  only 
efficient  and  practical  mode  of,  c)n  the  one  hand 
rendering  the  national  church  a})plicable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  biinging  within  the  pale  of  the 
establishment  all  those  who  have  wandered,  or 
rather  been  driven  from  it,  by  conscientious  scni- 
ples  w^hich  they  are  too  high-minded  to  disregard ; 
or  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  that  teaching  from 
the  Church  w^hich  was  suited  to  their  capacities. 
Indeed,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  among 
the  poorer  classes  who  dissent  from  the  Church,  do 
so  from  any  feeling  of  hostility,  or  are  opposed  on 
principle  to  such  an  institution.  They  have  for- 
saken it  because  they  have  failed  to  find  in  it  that 
supply  for  their  spiritual  necessities  of  which  they 
stand  in  need.  If  it  was  made  suitable  to  their 
wants  in  the  way  pointed  out,  the  great  majority  of 
them  would  at  once  return  to  its  fold.  It  is  surely 
the  duty  alike  of  the  state  and  of  the  Church,  as  a 
National  Institution,  to  do  all  that  can  be  effected 
tow^ards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  a  con- 
summation. 
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If,  however,  it  be  ur<4;e(l,  that  nxc  ou^hl  not  to 
apply  to  any  besides  tlieii*  oriicinal  object  the  re- 
venues of  tlie  churcli,  wliicli  nncic  u^iven  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  only  wlio  hold  her  doctrines 
and  nnitc  in  su|)j)ortini4;  her  ])riii(ij)lo> ;  1  may  rc^- 
ply,  that  no  diversion  to  other  tlian  strictly  church 
])ur])()ses  is  implied  in  the  ])lan  here  proposed,  inas- 
much as  tlu*  maintenance  of  the  chmch,  and  the 
security  of  her  authority,  could  be  the  only  ends 
for  which  her  revenues  would  still  be  used.  And 
as  her  only  essential  and  leii:itimate  object  is  tin* 
spread  of  true  reliij:ion  in  the  land,  so  the  more 
directly  and  extensively  this  is  attained,  the  more 
efficiently  is  her  end  ])rom()ted. 

I  must  in  justice^  also  Ix^i^:  that  it  be  especially 
borne  in  mind  that  b\  tlu^  plan  Ikm-c  proposed,  no 
sacrifice  whatever  of  our  iota  of  churc  h  principles, 
or  any  violation  of  the  ruh^  of  church  government, 
is  intended  or  (hMuanded  ;  but  th{»s(^  (essential  ]n'in- 
ciples  would  be  maintained  imiolate,  in  all  their 
int(^<2:rity  and  ])urity,  whilst  the  fold  of  that  church 
would  by  this  means  be  ojxmkmI  to  all  nvIio  may  be 
disposed  there  to  enter,  inid  to  obtain  that  nourish- 
ment and  protection  which  they  can  nowhere  else 
gain.  Nor.  on  the  other  hand,  is  any  abridii^nuMit  of 
real  liberty,  or  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  action  of 
any  reliij;ious  bodies,  cout(Mnplat(Ml.  The  j)roposal 
here  made  for  lil)(>rali/.inix  our  church  institutions, 
for  limiting  to  tlu^  utmost  the  use  of  test.s,  and  ibi-  a 
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P'licjiil  fusion  of"  (liffciciit  religious  coniiiiunions,  is 
the  ]»i  iiiciplc,  inorcoNci",  to  wliirh  tlio  f'cclinjr  aiid 
the  rciison  of  men  of"  all  parties  at  tlie  present  day 
directly  tend,  and  ^^lli(ll  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  n^li^i^ious  spirit  of  the  a^^e,  generated  by 
the  experience  of  the  inutility  of  tests  and  declara- 
tions of  that  nature  in  general,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  the  i)etty  quality  of  those  barriers  which 
divide  into  opposing  parties  the  various  persons 
who  ought  all  to  constitute  but  one  fold. 

The  church  ^dsible  and  established,  in  this  and 
every  civilized  country,  ought  to  be  co-extensi\o 
with  the  church  universal,  embracing,  in  the  tndy 
catholic  language  of  the  English  church,  "  all  who 
profess  and  call  themselves  Christians ;" — all  who 
receive  and  believe  fully  the  inspired  Scriptures. 
Our  efforts  and  our  ingenuity  should  be  directed 
not  to  narrow  to  the  utmost,  but  to  extend  as 
widely  as  possible,  the  limits  of  our  church ;  and 
we  should  ever  seek  not  to  discover  differences 
of  opinion  and  causes  of  separation,  but  points 
of  agreement  and  bonds  of  union.  The  church,  in- 
deed, ought  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  state, 
and  to  the  country  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  go- 
vernment, that  a  pastor  does  to  his  flock ;  should 
be  its  counsellor  and  teacher  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
to  which  appeal  may  be  had  in  questions  of  mo- 
ment and  intricacy,  which  the  common  order  of 
men  have  not  either  the  learning,  the  leisui'e,  or 
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the  ability  to  iiiinivcl.  It  is  u  sort  of  tlu'ological 
su])roin(*  court  of  justico,  l)v  nlioso  dc'crees  im])or- 
tiuit  niiittors  of  doubt  arc  to  l)o  dotcrniincd. 

Siii«rular,  iudccd,  it  is  that,  not  ()nl\ Christianity, 
whit'li  ou^lit  to  ho  tho  hond  of  union  ann)n^  all 
Christians,  and  ^^h()so  ])rint'i])les  so  exhort  ;nid  so 
conduce  to  union,  should  peculiarly  provoke  dis- 
cord; hut  that  the  church  of  C'iirist,  Avhich  was  or- 
dained as  a  focus  for  union,  should  be  re<j:arded  as 
a  nniiu  barrier  of  separation  :  that  the  fold  which 
was  made  to  hold  all,  should  be  converted  into  an 
exclusive  pri^ileged  circle,  which  but  few  are  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

Anoth(»r  i^nxvit  advantage^  which  would  be  ob- 
tained by  a  general  fusion  of  all  the  difl'enMit  reli- 
<j;ious  communions  into  one,  is  that  by  this  means 
each  would  in  time  lose  its  asperity  and  peculiarity, 
which  are  extensively  invi<'^orat(Ml  and  d(^v(do]ied  by 
its  conflict  with  other  S(H'ts.  And  in  addition  to 
this,  the  ener<^y  and  activity  which  are  (\x])ended 
in  these  encounters,  and  ajj^ainst  vwch  otlu^r,  would 
then  be  spent  in  the  service  of  relipon  <2^enerally, 
and  in  opposiuf^;  error  and  infidelity. 

A  revision  of  the  Litur^^y  of  the  Church  of  Enix- 
land,  mii2:ht,  piM'haps,  be  advanta^i^eonsly  ad()])t(Hl, 
by  which  those  semces,  now  too  lon^^,  woidd  be 
abridii^ed.  The  present  r(^])(*titions  in  the  mornin<i^ 
and  (nenin<i:  services,  which  are  ^i^reattn*  still  when 
there  is  both  an  afternoon  and  an  evening  service, 
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slionld  be  avoided,  und  w  hirh  niif^dit  easily  be  effect- 
ed by  a  re-arran^emeiit  and  condensation  of  those 
services.  A  furtlier  improvement  mi^ht  b<'  made 
by  liaving  the  sermon  at  a  separate  time  from  tlie 
re<^iihir  sei*vice,  appointing  in  its  place  two  arldi- 
tional  lessons  or  chapters  from  the  Bible,  so  as  al- 
ways to  secure  one  from  tlie  historical,  and  one 
from  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  also  one  from  the  Gospels  or  Acts,  and  one 
from  tlie  Epistles,  in  the  New  Testament.  A  se- 
lection only  from  the  Psalms  is  perhaps  best  fitted 
for  general  congregational  worship,  however  well 
adapted  and  advantageous  tlie  whole  of  them  are 
for  private  study  and  contemplation.  Preaching 
is,  in  many  respects,  more  suited  for  weekly  in- 
struction than  for  strictly  religious  sernces,  and 
belongs  in  reality  rather  to  public  teaching  than 
to  public  worship. 

From  whatever  cause,  sermons  seem  certainly  to 
fail  in  producing  their  desired  effect.  Xor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  course 
that  is  pursued  wdth  regard  to  them.  In  the  fii'st 
place,  the  faculty  of  preaching  is  as  much  a  pecu- 
liar gift  as  is  that  of  producing  poetry  ;  and  conse- 
quently, those  only  who  possess  it  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  department  of  ministration,  which 
is,  nevertheless,  now  discharged  by  all  alike,  whe- 
ther capacited  for  it  or  not ;  and  to  which  la}TQen, 
who  are  duly  qualified,  might,  on  certain  occasions, 
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be  advantiigcously  adniitlcd.  On  tlu'  otlicr  hand, 
many  ulio  are  wc^U  qnaliticd  to  pn^acli,  are  not 
woll  a(laj)t(Ml  for  otlicr  ('(lualK  ini])()rtant  niiin'stra- 
tions  in  tlic  churcli.  In  tho  profession  of  the  Ikir, 
>vli(M(»  snccess  is  dependent  on  the  caj)acity  of  the 
indivi(hial  for  tlu'  avocation  which  he  ])ursnes,  a 
(Uvision  luis  been  made  into  (HifercMit  (U'partments, 
by  means  of  which  each  person  may  ad()})t  tb(>  par- 
tic  idar  line  for  which  he  is  ([nalified,  and  need  not 
necessarily  en<i;a^e  in  nndertakin<i^s  for  whicli  he  is 
not  natnrally  fitted.  Thns,  one  t^iftcnl  with  hiii^h 
oratorical  })owers  takes  the  lead  in  a  case,  and  ad- 
dresses the  court.  Another,  who  is  not  so  qualified, 
examines  the  witnesses.  And  thos(»  who  are  not 
calcnlated  to  excel  in  }»ublic  efforts  of  iliis  kind, 
confine  themselves  to  a(lvisin<i:  upon  evidence,  <i;et- 
tinu:  up  the  case  ready  for  trial,  or  drawini^;  h^^al 
instruments.  How  desirable  it  appears  that  a  cor- 
respoiuHnii;  di\ision  of  labour,  in  accordance  with 
tlieir  incHvidnal  capacities,  should  \)c  ma(b'  by  the 
cler<j:y,  instead  of  each  ])erson  aHke  undertakinij^ 
duties  of  every  kind,  whether  adapted  for  them  or 
not. 

Probably,  however,  one  <2^*eat  contributinii:  cause 
to  th(^  c(unmon])lacedness  of  sermons,  so  generally 
complained  of,  is  the  custom  of  making  them  all 
of  nearly  the  same  length,  so  that  whether  the 
pr(»acher  has  much  or  litth^  to  say,  and  \\hat(^ver 
be  tlie  subject  on  wliich  lu*  treats,  lie  must  extend 
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or  limit  his  discourse  io  a  f^crtain  j)r'rio(l,  in  cither 
case  necessarily  niiuli  to  its  detriment;  while  an 
extemporary  speaker,  or  the  writer  of  a  letter  or 
essay,  takes  tlie  space  rerpiisite  foi-  liis  j^nrpose,  and 
ends  at  once  when  lie  lias  said  all  that  he  thou<^ht 
necessary  or  propei*. 

A  concise  and  simple  exi)hinatory  and  ap})li- 
catory  comment  precedin^^  each  of  the  portions  of 
Scripture  appointed  to  be  read,  and  varying  in 
duration,  as  the  occasion  recpiired,  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  w^ould  probably  be  far  more  useful  than 
a  regular  sermon,  w^ould  command  more  attention, 
and  Avould  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  hearers. 

If,  moreover,  a  proper  distribution  was  effected 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  enough  would  be 
obtained  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  the  clergy 
generally,  even  when  the  establishment  was  so  en- 
larged, and  allowing  also  for  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  episcopate,  w^hich  w^ould  be  expedient  as 
well,  but  whose  revenues  must  necessaiily  be  indi- 
vidually less  as  their  number  w^as  extended. 

A  veto  on  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  should 
be  given  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  to  the 
communicants  of  a  church  on  the  appointment  of 
an  incumbent ;  the  objecting  parties  being  required 
definitely  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  objection, 
the  validity  of  w^hich  might  be  determined  by  the 
archbishop  and  bishops  of  the  province,  in  the  one 
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case,  and  by  the  bishop  of  the  (hocese  in  the  other. 
Acts  or  mowed  ()[)ini()ns,  (learly  and  directly  at 
variance  with  tlie  sctth'd  piinciph's  and  doctrines 
of  the  church,  refusal  to  submit  to  its  discipline, 
direct  dereliction  of  moral  duty,  or  decided  and  de- 
finite deficiencN  in  ability  or  ac(piirements,  should 
alone  form  tlu^  i^round  for  refusin<i;  to  confirm  the 
ap}){)intment.  'llie  nomination,  in  the  tirst  in- 
stance, to  bishoi)rics  by  the  crown,  and  to  advow- 
sons  by  the  i)atr()ns  of  them,  it  appears,  however, 
desirable  on  many  accounts  still  to  retain.  The 
e\ils  of  popular  eh^ction  and  disunion,  are  effec- 
tually preventcnl  by  tliis  means;  while  the  check 
given  to  the  ehn-tion  of  the  candidate  would  pre- 
vent imi)roper  and  unipialified  persons  from  being 
obtruded,  'i'he  adoption  of  the  suggestions  here 
madc^  would  contribute  much  to  do  away  witli  that 
disunion  among  us,  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  inilu- 
ence  of  religion  ;  and  also  to  extend  the  efficiency 
of  the  Church  as  a  National  Institution. 

Closely  connected  with,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  ori- 
ginating in  the  church  establishment  of  a  nation, 
are  the  difierent  subordinate  and  \()luntary  institu- 
tions and  societies  in  relation  to  education  and  re- 
ligion which  are  maintained  in  a  country.  These 
have  an  important  influence  in  furthering  the  pro- 
motion and  progress  of  civilization,  both  as  regards 
tlunr  direct  operation,  and  the  extensi\(>  moral 
effect    produced     by    their    existence     anil    action. 
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C/harital)l(^  institutions  i'ov  iIk-  ;iifl  of  tlio  sick  and 
poor,  tliou^li  not  (lin'r;tly  of  tin*  class  lien*  corn- 
piisod,  have  also  a  humanizing  social  influence. 
Societies  for  the  suj)])ort  of  religion  and  education, 
whether  at  home  or  in  forei^i  countries,  have  a 
civilizin<^  effect  in  three  ways: — 1.  They  ha\c  a 
direct  influence  in  ci\ili/ing  those  tcnvards  whom 
their  energies  are  directed.  2.  They  have  an  in- 
direct influence  of  no  mean  importance,  as  regards 
the  civilizing  effect  which  they  produce  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  support  them,  who  become  ne- 
cessarily interested  in  the  subjects  for  which  they 
are  formed.  3.  They  promote  ci^ilization,  gene- 
rally, by  uniting  different  bodies  of  people,  and  also 
different  nations  together  by  the  mighty  bond  of 
Christianity  and  social  community.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  catholicity  which  no  difference  of  opinion  ought 
ever  to  disturb.  By  this  means,  moreover,  aid  is 
afforded  to  the  operation  of  Elements  IX.  and  X. 
In  these  cases,  even  though  we  may  doubt  as  to  the 
efficiency  in  some  instances  of  the  religious  con- 
versions effected,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  be- 
nefits conferred  by  the  spread  of  civilization,  and 
the  dispersion  of  barbarism  which  is  thus  achieved. 
The  contributions,  moreover,  for  charitable  ends 
which  are  collected  by  benevolent  societies,  are  as 
morally  beneficial  to  the  donors,  a5  they  are  phy- 
sically advantageous  to  the  recipients  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  effect  of  public 
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charitable  institutions,  wliicli  arc  supported  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  is  undoubtedly  injurious  so 
fur  as  they  lead  different  ])ersons  to  contribute^  to 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  ostentation,  what  tlu'y 
outi^lit  to  bestow  in  a  j)ii\ate  manner;  and  as  in- 
due in  «4:  tlu'ni  to  «;ive  what  they  can  spare,  for  the 
support  of  these  public  institutions,  to  the  neglect 
of  domestic  demands  upon  them,  wliich  must  Ix^ 
allowed  to  j)()ssess  a  prior  claim,  'i'his  is,  perhaps, 
a  def(»ct  inseparable  from  these  institutions,  and 
is  a  necessary  part  of  their  constitution.  lnd(»ed 
few,  if  any  terrestrial  institutions,  however  good,  are 
without  some  alloy  of  e\  il  in  their  nature. 

A\'hate\('r,  moreover,  tends  to  j^enerate  a  spirit 
or  a  fending  of  depcMidence  in  any  one  class  towards 
anotluu*,  is  necessarily  vitiatinii:  to  tliat  society  in 
which  it  is  introduced,  even  though,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  rich  helping  the  poor,  it  is  actually  based  on 
the  duty  of  the*  fornu'r  towards  the  latter.  Ihit  in 
helping  them,  tlicy  slionhl  ;iim  to  benefit  witliout 
injuring  them.  And  as  the  best  lidj)  of  all  is  that 
wliich  enables  tluMu  to  do  for  themselves;  so  the 
worst  of  all  is  that  which  contributes  to  establish, 
or  to  confirm  them  in  tlunr  own  helplessness.  Cha- 
rities and  institutions  to  aid  th(^  poor  should,  there- 
fore, be  so  constituted  as  that  wliih^  they  render  to 
the  poor  that  assistance  which  witliout  them  tlu^y 
could  not  obtain,  and  \\hich  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
rich,  or  of  such   institutions   to   afford  ;   they   also 
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stimulate  tlumi  to  liclp  t}i<nis(^lvos  in  tlio  way  in 
wliicli  it  is  boll)  tlicii-  duty  and  I'ov  their  bfucfit  to 
do.  They  should  tlius  sciTC  to  (lo\clf)|)c,  instead 
of  ten(liu<^  j)aralyze  their  ])owers.  liestowiu^  eha- 
rity  on  the  i)oor  should  be  somewhat  aiialo<^ous  to 
watering  a  plant,  which  we  do  not  do  to  enable  it 
to  thrive  without  soil  and  air,  but  Ijy  this  means  it 
is  revived  and  invigorated  so  as  to  be  qualified  to 
avail  itself  of  its  own  resources  and  energies. 

II.  The  National  Institutions  of  a  country  which 
rank  next  m  importance  to  the  Church,  as  regards 
its  civilization,  are  the  Universities  and  scholastic 
institutions  or  seminaries  for  education  which  it 
contains.  These  comprise  alike  the  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people  generally,  and  those 
also  for  each  profession  in  particular,  in  which  a 
full  knowledge  of  it  may  be  acquired.  In  eveiy 
country,  Universities  have  a  double  use  and  aim  as 
National  Institutions  of  the  nature  now  under  con- 
sideration, both  of  which  are  of  high  importance  in 
the  promotion  of  civilization,  and  both  of  which 
it  behoves  the  state  to  see  fully  and  fairly  carried 
out. 

I.  The  first  of  these  objects  is  to  serve  as  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  those  who  from  their 
station  are  likely  to  fill  places  and  positions  of 
trust,  and  authority,  and  infiuence  in  the  state,  and 
also  of  those  who  intend  to  become  instructors  of 
the  people  generally  of  each  class  ;  and  who  should 
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be  able  to  obtain  at  the  national  universities  the 
most  ])erfect  elementary  education  tliat  the  times 
can  aliord. 

2.  The  second  usi?  ot"  univorsitics,  is  lor  the  main- 
tenance of  m(Mi  of  leaining,  ability,  and  \['\i!;\i  ;ic- 
(juirements,  wlio  are  thus  brou«i;ht  to^rtlier,  and 
both  reaj)  imj)ortant  a(hanta<j:es  from  each  other's 
society,  and  are  best  able  to  instruct  tlioso  who  are 
students  at  sucli  an  iustihitlon.  It  is  the  jx'culiar 
result  of  uni\ersities,  not  only  that  a  nund)er  ol' 
such  men  are  brou^lit  t()i;*ether,  but  that  a  nund)er 
of  them  are  placed  upon  an  eciuality,  whereby  the 
utmost  freedom  as  re<i^ards  social,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual intercourse  is  afforded,  and  the  largest 
amomit  of  influence  from  such  society  is  accord- 
ingly produced.  In  a  metro])olis,  the  assend)laL!:e 
of  distinguished  men  is  probably  ordinarily  i^reater 
tlian  it  is  in  a  university;  but  the  union  between 
them,  and  conse(iuently  the  inlluence  exerted,  is 
not  the  same. 

Those  who  are  placed  at  [\ir  iiead  ot"  uni\('rsities. 
should  be  men  of  that  eminence  as  not  onl\  to  be 
qualified  to  instruct  others  and  to  command  tlieir 
reverence;  but,  from  their  acipiiriMuents  and  their 
success,  they  ou»i:ht  to  sc^-vc^  as  exam])les  and  as  sti- 
mulants to  those  whom  thev  teach,  to  follow  in 
their  course.  They  shouhl  not  themselves  be  as- 
pirants to  distinction,  but  persons  wlio  \\n\r  abcndN 
attained  it  to  the  full. 
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The  Professors  of  tli(3  diffcifiit  arts  and  scienco«, 
;ni(l  branches  of  learning,  in  our  universities,  must 
of  course  consist  of  tlie  men  uIjo  are  most  eminent 
in  those  particuUir  departments,  and  wIh;  will  be 
re<^arded  as  the  h'adin^  authorities  on  the  subjects 
whicli  they  teach,  l^ut,  in  order  to  ensure  this, 
university  professorships,  both  as  regards  their  rank 
and  their  emolument,  shouhl  be  raised  to  a  ])Osi- 
tion  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  judicial  or  poli- 
tical state  dignitaries  in  the  nation.  Unless  this  is 
the  case,  we  cannot  expect  that  these  professorsliips 
will  be  always  worthily  filled,  tliough  in  some  in- 
stances, it  may  so  happen  that  individuals  will  be 
found  to  occupy  them  who,  from  their  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, are  independent  of  such  inducements. 
That  the  professorial  chairs  should  in  eveiy  case 
be  occupied  by  persons  duly  qualified  for  such  im- 
portant offices,  and  by  such  persons  alone,  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  not  only  to  the  universities 
which  they  adorn,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  whose 
instructors  they  are,  or  ought  to  be  regarded. 

A  university  shoidd  also  be  a  receptacle  for  all 
the  most  learned  and  valuable  works  of  the  age,  to 
which  those  who  belong  to  this  institution  may  at 
once  have  ready  access,  and  be  at  all  times  able  to 
refer. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  maintaining  such  in- 
stitutions as  these  is  obvious.  They  are  essential 
not  only  that  education  may  be  diffused,  but  that 
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it  may  b(^  inculcated  corn^ctly  and  on  ro*^ndar  sys- 
tenuitic  principles,  instead  of  l)ein<i;  left  to  the  ca- 
])rice  of  individuals,  or  the   fashion  of  tin*  times. 
Nor  ou<i;ht  we  to  express  disappointment  that  tliese 
institutions  do  not  of  tliemselves  product*   men  of 
»j^(Miius.     Tlicir  object   is  not   to   ori^i^inate  but  to 
nurture    talent.       They   are    to   a   nation   what   a 
<i:ar(len   is  to   a   mansion,  where  the   choicest  fruit 
and  flowers  are    cidtivated,   and    with   great    care 
broui^lit  to  p(»rfection,  but  it  is  not  expected  that 
they  should  grow   there  spontaneously.     A\  e  look 
to  various  foreign    clinu's    or    distant  districts  for 
th(Mr  discovery,  and  only  expect  to  bring  them   to 
])ei'fection   by   transplanting   them    to  a  congenial 
soil.     As  plants  young  and  tender  are  trained,  and 
])nmed,  and  watered,  and  nourished,  and  protected 
in  a  nurseiy  garden  ;  so  young  minds  are  cultivated, 
and  disciplined,  and  stored,  and  strengtlnnKMl.  and 
fortified  in  a  university.       Like    young  trees  too, 
our  youth  by  this  means  are  fitted  for  ])lanting  out, 
and  to  be  ornaments  to  the  neigli])ourh<)()d  wliere 
tht'v  an*   plac(Ml.     ^fany  men   of  genius  liav(*  d(*- 
veloju'd  their  powers  to  the  full  without  having  n*- 
C(mrse  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  as  many  fruits 
and  flowers  in  a  wild  state  have  r(\acluHl  perfection  ; 
but  this  dot*s  not  prove,  (uther  in  the  one  case  or 
tlie  other,  that  tlie  artificial  nutans  resorted  to  are 
not    generally    advantageous.      These    institutions 
are  also  valuable  ixs  the  store-houses  of  learning; 
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niid,  ('S|)('ci;illy,  to  cfrcct  the  preservation  and  cul- 
tivation of  man}  dcpartiiK  iits  of  knowledge  which, 
tliou^h  of  threat  im])ortance,  are  not  of  suflfirient  prac- 
tical ntility  to  promote  their  studw  They  sene  to 
keep  alive,  as  it  were,  eaeli  hranch  of  edncation  which 
might  otherwise  in  time  be  forgotten  or  negh-cted 
as  it  grew^  ont  of  fashion.  And  tliey  ought  also  to 
ensure  a  pioportionate  deference  and  due  share 
of  attention,  according  to  their  relative  real  value, 
being  given  to  each  pursuit. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  great  desideratum 
in  educational  institutions  of  this  nature,  that  they 
should  define  and  establish  a  mode  of  education 
which  would  comprehend  a  complete  system  of 
knowledge  and  teaching,  so  as  to  bring  each  faculty 
of  the  mind  properly  into  cultivation,  and  efficiently 
to  train  the  dispositions  and  the  feelings.  And 
though  the  object  of  these  institutions  ought  to  be 
rather  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  study,  than 
the  storing  it  with  learning ;  yet  surely  a  proper 
chart  should  be  afforded  as  to  the  road  most  de- 
sirable to  be  followed,  so  that  chance  or  prejudice 
may  not  be  left  to  point  out  the  way.  Founda- 
tions by  private  munificence  for  the  promotion  of 
particular  studies,  will,  in  some  institutions,  more 
or  less  interfere  with  this  design,  and  perhaps  give 
an  undue  preponderance  to  pursuits  of  a  particidar 
kind,  and  thus  lead  to  the  disregard  of  certain  others, 
or  to  the  neglect  of  a  due  distribution  of  the  whole. 
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'i'liis  to  some  extent  undoubtcclly  clrliacts  t'roin  tlie 
gwdi  benefits  whieh  they  otherwise  confer. 

The  different  schools  existent  in  a  nation  should, 
of*  course,  c()rr(^s])()ud  ])oth  with  the  (hftereut  kinds 
of  echication  that  arc  to  ho  incuhatoih  and  w  ith  the 
seNcral  chisses  of  persons  to  he  instructed,  more 
especially  as  ret^^ards  their  respective  stations  in 
society,  and  their  various  <i;eni'ral  occuj)ati()ns. 

The  invention  of  printin<i:,  already  referred  to,^ 
has,  in  many  respects,  affected  the  character  of 
some  of  our  educational  instituticms,  especially  as 
regards  certain  of  their  foundations.  Our  uni\(n-- 
sities  are  no  longer  the  only  recei)tacles  for  libra- 
ries, as  books  are  now  <2^enerally  circulated  ;  nor  is 
verbal  communication  the  chief  m(\ins  of  (liffusin<^ 
knowledge.  This  may  also  occasion  a  cliango  as  re- 
irards  the  residence  ncH'cssarv  at  thi'sc  institutions, 
during  the  period  of  pupillag(\  to  a(M[uire  ac- 
tual instruction  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
'dvr  many  collateral  advantages  resulting  from  such 
a  residence,  in  the  (lisci])line  enforced,  tlie  strict 
moral  training  ])ursu(Ml,  the  infhiencc^  (^xci-ciscd  by 
contemporaries,  access  to  libraries,  the  pri^scuce 
of  and  reference  to  tutors  and  experiencetl  autho- 
ritii^s,  and  als(^  attcMidance  on  lectures. 

Lectures,  indeed,  seem  now  mainly  us(^fid  where 
expcn'iments  in  illustration  ot'  thorn  have  to  Ix*  ex- 
hibited, or  plans  or  j)ictui(\s  shown,  which  could  not 

•   Vide  ante,  p.  11. 
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1)0  ()l)tuiii('(l  for  each  reader  of*  a  l)f>ok  ;  but  where 
these  are  not  required,  the  latter  mode  of  study  aj)- 
pears  the  most  efficient.  T.ectures  are  also  vei*}'  ser- 
viceable in  affording  a  general  com])rehensive  view 
of  certain  brandies  of  knowledge,  the  details  of 
wliich  may  be  aftenvards  pursued  as  opportunities 
offer.  They  are  of  advantage,  too,  in  sliowing  the 
relative  importance  of  different  subjects,  and  in 
preventing  us  from  setting  too  high  a  value  on 
any  one  department  alone.  Instmction  by  lecture 
is,  moreover,  so  far  more  influential  than  that  by 
books,  as  it  is  more  lively,  and  is  also  more  per- 
sonal. You  are  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  mind  of  the  author ;  and  the  effect  of  his 
voice,  and  gesture,  and  appearance,  senses  to  enforce 
the  sentiments  that  he  utters.  On  the  other  hand, 
instruction  by  books  affords  more  freedom  of  thought 
concerning,  and  more  opportunity  of  research  into 
the  subject  before  us.  In  the  one  case  the  feelings 
are  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  teacher.  In  the 
other,  the  reason,  being  freed  from  all  exteiior  in- 
fluence, pursues  more  directly  and  energetically  its 
proper  functions. 

Public  lectures,  as  well  as  public  libranes,  on 
subjects  of  information  generally  useful,  might  ad- 
vantageously be  supplied  by  the  state.  They  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  mental-  and  also  manual- 
educational  sermons,  as  those  from  the  pulpit  ai*e 
moral-educational. 
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Near  akin  to  t]w  plan  of  instrnctins^^  the  ])0()ple 
by  pnblic  lectures,  is  the  one  recently  set  on  foot 
by  some  friends  to  the  ciinse  of  ('(hication,  of  <^ivin<i^ 
"  Public  l(eadin*;s"  from  })opuhir  authors,  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  W()rkin<i;  classes,  by  which  a  lar«i;e 
number  at  once  are  enabled  to  obtjiin  an  extensive 
amount  of  information  and  entertaiiiiuent,  at  little 
trouble,  and  in  ;in  interesting;;  niainuM'.  l>y  tins 
means,  moreover,  the  essence  of  tlie  best  works  ex- 
tant may  he  l)rou<i;lit  within  tlie  reach  of  all. 

Althou<^li  the  same  studies  and  pursuits  may  not 
be  suitable  for  all,  yet  (lisci[)linc%  both  nu'iital  and 
moral,  is  essential  in  eacli  case  to  be  pursued,  and 
is  of  (Mpiul  a(lvanta<;-e  with  the  knowlcnl^-e  <4,i\('n. 
The  examinations  recpnred  of  the  students  at  these 
institutions,  serve  as  important  and  elliciiMit  stimu- 
lants to  exerti(m  ;  and  it  appears  that  they  should 
in  general  be  adai)ted  to  prove  rather  the  indus- 
try and  acquircMuents,  than  the  natural  talents  of 
those  who  are  subjecte(l  to  them.  Ihit,  ])erhaps,  (ex- 
aminations at  all  educational  institutions  nn'irht 
also  be  advanta<i;eously  established,  of  such  a  nature 
as  would  serve  as  a  test  of  th(>  real  and  natural 
ability  of  the  examinant,  and  thus  ascertain  his 
capacity  for  any  particular  pursuit  or  ol)j(>(  t  in 
lifi\  For  this  pur])()se,  each  faculty  of  th(>  mind 
should  he  acted  u])on  and  j)ro\ed.  Not  onl\  me- 
mory, for  stremi^th  of  ^\lli(  h  success  in  general  (>x- 
aminations   now   niainl\    depends,   hut    rea.son,  and 
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taste,  Jiiid  (>ri«^iiiality,  should  also  Ix*  put  to  tli«* 
test.  Nevertheless,  as  already  obsencd  in  a  j)!^*- 
vious  part  of  this  work,*  examinations  arc  hy  no 
means  in  every  ease  either  the  sole  or  the  ]>est 
proof  of  ])r()fieiency  that  ean  be  resorted  to.  A 
mixed  mode  of  testing  the  acquirements  of  the  per- 
son to  be  examined,  appears  the  most  efficient,  and 
the  most  fair. 

The  Avhole,  however,  that  can  actually  be  de- 
manded of  a  university  or  other  instnictory  institu- 
tion, so  far  as  regards  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  object 
expected  from  it  as  such,  is  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  should  require  from  every  member  who  passes 
through  it,  that  he  should  possess  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  intellectual  acquirement  as  the  mini- 
mum of  his  qualifications :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  should  afi'ord  to  all,  and  to  every  one  dis- 
posed to  avail  himself  of  it,  the  highest  amount  of 
instruction  that  can  be  obtained,  through  the  ablest 
teachers  and  the  best  treatises,  on  the  most  im- 
portant educational  subjects.  If  such  an  institu- 
tion supplies  these  two  requisites,  it  has  fulfilled 
its  own  part.  What  more  is  required,  the  mem- 
bers themselves  must  supply  by  its  means. 

Lord  Bacon  remarks,  in  his  '  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  that  the  proficiency  of  learning  would 
be  more  advanced  '*  if  there  were  more  mutual 
intelligence    between   the    universities    of  Europe 

*   Vid€  ante,  Element  I.,  p.  86. 
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tlian  now  there  is."  Intercourse  and  interchange  of 
th()ii<^ht  and  uhws  hetwcM'n  hodies,  especially  learned 
institutions,  corresponds  with  intercourse  and  in- 
terchan<^e  of  tlie  same  nature  between  individuals  ; 
and  in  both  cases  is  not  only  useful,  but  essential 
to  the  cidtivation,  and  advancement,  and  improve- 
meut  of  botb  tbe  correspond in«^  parties.  Kacli  not 
only  derives  wisdom  from  the  other,  but  gains  warn- 
ing also. 

A  cpiestion  may  also  be  raised  as  to  the  most  de- 
sirable local  ])()sition  for  universities  in  any  king- 
dom, ^\llether  in  the  metro[)olis,  in  the  ])rincii)al 
commercial  towns,  or  in  sonu*  retired  rural  districts 
remote  from  turmoil  and  excitement.  Each  of 
these  situations,  it  must  be  admitted,  possesses  its 
peculiar  advantages  and  disathantages.  Tf  n^tired 
districts  ar(^  most  favourable  to  study,  and,  j)er]iaps, 
to  abstract  sp(^culati()n  also;  metropolitan  and  com- 
nun'cial  districts  are  best  calculated  to  doM'lope 
energy,  and  to  convert  into  active  practical  results 
the  accjuirements  that  hav(»  bcn^n  conferred.  The 
civilizing  effect  of  such  institutions  upon  metropo- 
litan, commercial,  and  oth(*r  large  towns,  must  not, 
moreovcM',  \)r  lost  sight  of.  Like  art,  they  directly 
and  extensively  counteract  the  sordid  eff\»cts  of 
conunerce  and  gain,  and  tend  to  n^fine  and  e\on 
ennobh*  pursuits  of  tliis  kind.  At  all  events.  tli(> 
metropolis  of  every  kingdom  sliould  |)()s.sess  its  uni- 
versity, not  only  tbr  the  reasons  alicad)  mention((k 
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l)ut  also  oil  account  of  its  accessibility  to  a  lar^o 
iiiiiubor,  when  so  j)lace(l.  'J  li<-  most  desirable  j>lan 
is,  no  doubt,  to  establish  several  universities,  so  its  to 
have  some  in  each  of  these  positions,  by  which  not 
merely  will  the  combined  advantages  alluded  to  be 
in  someway,  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  secured  ; 
but  from  the  different  character  and  turn  of  mind 
possessed  by  these  different  institutions,  so  variously 
located  and  acted  upon,  a  wholesome  ri\alry  will 
be  created  between  them,  as  well  as  a  beneficial 
intercommunion,  very  important  and  veiT  efficient 
for  the  general  furtherance  of  civilization. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  National  Church,  so  in  the 
case  of  National  Universities,  those  not  actually 
belonging  to  them  are  extensively  though  but  in- 
directly benefited  by  them,  through  the  advantage 
which  they  confer  on  the  nation  generally,  and  also 
on  particular  members  of  society  A^^ith  whom  they 
are  connected.  Considering,  moreover,  that  universi- 
ties are  not  only  the  springs  but  the  wells  of  know- 
ledge in  every  civilized  countiy,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  pro^ide  alike  for  their  adequate  main- 
tenance and  for  their  efficient  reo^ulation. 

The  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  differ- 
ent districts  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  which 
ready  access  should  be  afforded  for  the  people  at 
large,  would  be  a  measure  of  essential  importance 
for  the  promotion  of  ci\ilization.  Public  libra- 
ries, to  which  the  poorer  classes  of  both  sexes  can 
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Lc  admitted,  citlu*r  at  a  very  low  rate  or  abso- 
lutely free,  should  be  set  ou  foot  uot  only  in  (^very 
town,  but  in  (*very  ])arish,  and  to  which  books 
ought  to  be  su|)j)lii'd  at  tin*  e\])ens(»  of  the  nation 
by  the  reprint  of  a  selection  of  our  most  valuable 
standard  works  in  each  de[)artment  of  literature, 
iucludin<j^  |)hilos()j)hy,  theol()<j^y,  history,  bio^i^raphy, 
zo()lo<i;y,  poetry,  and  romance,  excludin<i^,  of  course, 
all  works  of  an  immoral  or  objectionable  tenden- 
cy. The  series  in  (piestion  miii^ht  be  entitled  the 
''  Parochial  Library  Edition,"  and  should  be  ])re- 
sented  gratuitously  to  those  institutions  only,  and 
not  allowed  to  be  sold,  so  as  to  interfere  wilh  tlie 
regular  circulation  and  sale  of  th(\se  works.  Such 
an  effort  as  this  would  do  much  to  i)r()m()te  and 
stimulate  tin*  progress  of  education  throughout  the 
country,  while  its  cost  would  form  but  a  small  item 
in  the  sums  annually  but  ineffectually  dispensed  out 
of  the  state  coffers  for  the  furtherance  of  this  good 
cause.  Books  should  be  allowcMl  to  be  takcm  out  of 
these  institutions  for  reading  at  home:  and  lliey 
ouglit  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  not  only  to  be 
really  useful,  but  so  as  to  excite  an  actmd  interest 
in  those  for  whose  penisal  they  are  intended.  Allu- 
sion has  already  been  made  to  the  necessity  of  fur- 
nishing intellectual  food  of  this  nature^  to  those  who 
have  received  the  nuliments  of  education,  and  to 
tlu^  duty  of  the  government  to  su])])ly  works  to 
libraries  of  tliis  class.      Sucli   iusiituti(>u<,  IkIult  in 
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reality  for  tlif  ^onoral  ])f'iif'fit  of  tlio  state,  should, 
as  re^^ards  tlie  establishment  of  thcin,  he  support- 
ed at  the  national  expense,  without  relyin<^  om  the 
chance  liberality  of  })articular  districts ;  thou<,'h, 
when  they  arc^  once  set  c)n  foot,  it  may  faiily  })c 
k^ft  to  those  directly  interested  in  them  to  further 
tlu^ir  progress. 

Institutions  of  this  kind  are  required,  not,  indeed. 
as  a  means  of  education,  but  in  order  to  supjjly 
mental  and  moral  food  to  those  minds  A>hc)se  powers 
have  been  developed  and  brought  into  ])lay,  and 
by  which  they  may  be  taught  how  to  use  the  fa- 
culties they  possess.  The  vine  may  be  set  in  good 
soil,  and  may  be  watered  with  abundant  care ;  but 
unless  it  be  also  properly  trained  and  pruned  after 
it  has  sprung  up,  it  w^ill  run  wild  and  produce  but 
few  grapes.  So  is  it  also  with  respect  to  the  mind 
of  man,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  regards  men 
in  the  aggregate.  You  must  not  only  excite  a 
wholesome  appetite,  but  provide  wholesome  food. 
If  proper  study  and  diversion  are  not  afforded  to 
the  aw^akened  understanding,  it  will  waste  itself  in 
vain  and  desultory  pursuits,  following  not  what  is 
best  adapted  for  it,  but  whatever  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  least  trouble ;  or  it  ^ill  be  led  to 
engage  itself  in  vicious  and  deterioratmg  employ- 
ments. The  establishment,  however,  of  institutions 
capable  of  supplying  proper  mental  food,  and  by 
wdiich  that  only  of  a  healthful  and   advantageous 
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nature  will  be  presented,  aftords  at  once  anij)le  and 
nutritions  aliment  to  tli<»  doNclopinLC  intollcet,  and 
an  eneoura*;enient  to  progress  forward  in  the  eourse 
of  improvement. 

III.  Museums,  containini»"  specimens  of  natural 
productions  of  diiicrcnt  kinds,  are  very  valuable,  not 
only  as  sources  of  instruction,  bnt  more  especially 
as  aids  to  libraries  in  connnuuicatini;;  knowledji^e, 
and  as  contributinji:  to  illustrate  and  to  ex})lain  mucli 
that  books  without  them  can  but  very  imperfectly 
and  tiMliously  serve  to  teacli.  To  some  extent  they 
snppl}  tlie  want  of  pictorial  d(\si^ns  in  l)()()ks;  and 
they  also  stimulate*  men  to  the  use  of  librarit>s.  as 
both  libraries  and  museums  stinuilate  persons  to  re- 
sort to  education. 

Galleries  of  works  of  art,  containing  choice  and 
judiciously  selected  specimens  in  painting  and 
sculptur(\  ])ot]i  ancient  and  modern,  being  ino- 
dels  of  their  kind,  should  also  be  established,  to 
which  the  public  may  have  gratuitous  access  at  all 
times,  and  which  may  both  form  and  correct  the 
national  taste,  and  serve  as  studies  for  those  whose 
g(mius  leads  them  t(^  tlu»  pursuit  of  thest^  arts.  Hut 
this  is  a  subject  which  falls  ])roperly  within  the  pro- 
vince of  th(*  next  elenu'Ut  appointed  for  our  consi- 
deration, and  which  relates  especially  to  art  and 
science.  Nevertheless,  independcMit  institutions  for 
instruction  in  art  and  in  science  of  ditferent  kinds, 
can  hardlv  claim  to   be   rei/arded   as   national  esta- 
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blislimonts,  so  far  as  to  (;ntitlo  tliom  to  the  support 
of  the  state,  as,  however  beneficial  they  may  he  to 
those  wlio  resort  to  them,  but  comparatively  few  do 
so,  and  those  for  the  puq)ose  of  leaniing  a  profes- 
sional or  practical  calling,  instruction  in  which  each 
individual  ought  to  provide  for  himself;  though  to 
a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  is  necessaiy  for  the  ge- 
neral instruction  of  the  people,  this  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  ordinary  institutions  for  education.  The 
National  Academy,  which  is  the  art  university  of 
the  nation,  must,  however,  to  some  extent,  fonn  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  sendng  to  guide  and  cor- 
rect the  national  taste  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

IV.  Both  on  a  nation  and  on  an  indi\idual,  the 
amusements  in  which  they  are  wont  to  indulge  as 
recreations,  exercise  nearly  as  much  influence,  both 
mentally  and  morally,  as  the  studies  or  pursuits  in 
which  they  are  regularly  engaged ;  more  especially 
as  the  former,  from  their  pleasurable  natui'e,  are 
ever  ready  to  seize  on  and  occupy  the  mind.  Na- 
tional Institutions,  therefore,  for  their  promotion 
and  regulation,  are  essential  to  every  civilized  state. 
The  consideration  of  the  civilizing  effect  of  these 
amusements  themselves,  belongs  more  especially  to 
another  element  of  civilization,  where  their  nature 
is  particularly  inquired  into.*  We  have  here  only 
to  deal  with  the  National  Institutions  established 
for  their  promotion. 

These   recreative  occupations,  indeed,  both  in- 
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fluonce  the  rcy^uhir  pursuits  ot"  lilr,  aud  arc  iuHu- 
cuccd  l)y  them.  Public  spectacUvs,  luore  especially, 
which  in  every  nation  contribute  more  or  less  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  ])(M)ple,  are  always  calculated 
to  (»\ercise  a  ])arti(ular  sway  either  for  ^-ood  or  for 
bad.  Even  the  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  busi- 
ness of  «>;reat  pid)lic  ])odies,  ])r()duc(^  a  ])()werfid 
effect  in  this  resjxut.  Of  t\w  various  institutions, 
which  botli  in  ancient  and  modern  times  liave  been 
iuNcnted  for  tlie  recreative  entertainment  of  the 
people,  those  termed  spectacular  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions form  t\w  most  comprehensive  class,  and 
are  in  tlieir  nature  the  most  important.  Under  the 
head  of  the  theatre  may,  however,  be  ranked  the 
various  kinds  of  public  })erf()rmances,  in  which  art 
of  each  branch  is  availed  of,  to  produce  a  spectacle 
for  tlu^  instruction  and  amnsenuMit  of  tin*  ])eo])le. 
1  he  theatre*  itself,  indeed,  it"  pr()j)erly  conducted,  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  engines  for 
public  instruction,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  and 
for  promoting  the  civilization  of  a  nation,  that  has 
ever  been  deviscMl.  Each  of  th(*  arts  is  here  n(^t  only 
availed  of,  but  inuli  in  liarniony  toi^cther.  Rhetoric, 
poetry,  and  music,  lend  their  aid  to  give  effect  to  one 
another;  and  sculpture  and  ar(hitectnr(>  also  find 
j>lace,  and  contribute  to  tin*  (Mitertainin(Mit.  Refine- 
nuMit,  history,  nn)rality,  are  all  taught  at  once,  and 
in  a  manner  the  most  agreeable  and  tlu^  most  for- 
<il)le.     IndiM'd,  1  know  of  no  institution  which  under 
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proper  regulations  ini^lil  be  made  so  extcii.sivcly 
influ('iiti;il  and  bc^ncficial  as  tlic  tlicatrc.  Surely, 
therefore,  so  ^n-eat  a  moral  engine  as  this,  ought 
to  be  availed  of  as  a  National  Institution  ;  and 
should  be  adopted  by  the  state,  and  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
nature  of  its  exhibitions  might  then  be  strictly  re- 
gulated, and  adapted  to  promote  great  moral  ends, 
and  the  utmost  rigour  exercised  in  purging  it  of 
all  obscene  representations.  Thus  (jnly  can  the 
"  national  drama  "  be  fullv  and  efficientlv  restored 
and  supported. 

A  national  theatre  should  of  course  be  propor- 
tioned, as  regards  its  size,  to  the  extensiveness  of 
the  objects  it  aims  to  promote.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres  were  capacious  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  entire  population  of  a  city  at  each  perform- 
ance. Now,  although  it  is  on  many  accounts  im- 
possible for  modern  theatres  to  vie  in  this  respect 
with  those  of  old, — nor  could  any  modern  play  be 
efficiently  acted,  either  as  regards  seemg  or  hearing, 
in  so  large  a  building ; — yet  if  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  people  is  to  be  created  by  theatri- 
cal performances,  accommodation  must  necessaiily 
be  afforded  for  the  generality  of  the  people  to  wit- 
ness them.  And  the  greater  is  the  concourse  as- 
sembled on  those  occasions,  the  greater  is  the  effect 
produced.  The  admission  to  the  national  theatre, 
though  not  actually  gratuitous,  should  be  so  low  as 
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to  enable  all  to  visit  it  wlio  icv\  any  n^il  inten^st  in 
such  exliibitions,  and  who  nniy  be  thus  dniwu  away 
from  entertainments  of  tliis  nature  where  perform- 
ances of  a  low  and  dem()ralizin<j^  tendency  take  place. 
The  buihhn^  itself  appropriated  for  a  national 
theatre,  should  of  course  be  situate  in  tlie  metro- 
polis of  tlie  empire,  and  its  size  must  to  a  certain 
(*xtent  correspond  with  tlie  population  of  that  city ; 
forminty  a  grand  ampliitlieatre  for  tlie  exhibition 
of  dramatic  art,  and  where  nuisical  festivals  and 
])ublic  meetings  might  also  be  ludd. 

The  stage  serves,  probably,  to  ictioct  ])retty  ge- 
nerally and  accurat(dy,  tlu'  cliaracter  not  only  of 
the  nation,  but  of  the  age  of  that  nation  from  time 
to  time,  as  whetlnn*  frivolous  or  grav(\  romantic  or 
dull,  lic(M\tious  or  virtuous.  Tin*  stage  ought,  how- 
(»ver,  instead  of  merely  retiecting.  to  be  corroctiNe 
of  the  national  character,  and  should  lead  and  exalt, 
instead  of  following  and  often  debasing  the  taste 
of  the  peo])l(\  And  this  should  be  tlu*  grand  ]nir- 
pose  and  aim,  and  tlu*  principle  to  \)r  observed  in 
the  constitution  of  a  national  tlnnitre. 

Th(»  effect,  indeed,  that  theatrical  exhibitions  will 
produce  on  the  public  mind,  must,  of  course,  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  nature*  and  tendencv  of  the 
])articular  ])(M*formances  exhibitcMl.  as  whetluM-  men- 
tal or  m(^ral  in  their  effect,  or  the  revtMse.  'i'ragedy, 
and  even  comedy  also,  may  l)e  niadi^  (extensively  in- 
fluential and  beneticial.       By   them  vice  and  crime 
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have  been  exposed  aiicl  1h  Id  iij)  to  odium  in  llie  most 
forcible  manner  ;  and  indeed,  iIk.*  most  efie*ctive  mo- 
ral sermons  emanate  not  from  the  puljjit,  but  from 
tli(^  stage.  Popular  absurdities  and  extravagancies 
are  thus  repressed,  and  abuses  in  tlie  government 
forcibly  exposed.  The  stage  is,  moreover,  alike  ef- 
ficient in  exalting  ^irtue  and  in  exposing  vice  ;  in 
pointing  out  the  qualities  to  be  imitated,  and  those 
to  be  shunned.  It  is  probably,  also,  really  as  use- 
ful in  the  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  although  its 
operation  there  may  not  be  so  immediate  or  so 
apparent. 

A  great  moral  tragedy,  such  as  are,  indeed,  the 
generality,  if  not  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's,  and 
many  others  besides,  is  a  sort  of  li\ing  sermon, 
which  inculcates  principles  by  example  rather  than 
by  argument,  and  deters  us  from  the  commission  of 
evil  by  portraying  in  the  most  forcible  manner  the 
consequences  of  crime.  And  if  we  admit  that  per- 
sons are  much  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  pur- 
suits which  are  agreeable  to  them,  than  by  the 
dull  career  of  business  or  duty ;  and  that  precepts 
are  far  more  readily  imbibed  from  our  own  infer- 
ences, than  from  the  stem  and  suspicious  teaching  of 
books  of  morality, — which  is  a  truth  of  which  every 
accurate  and  calm  observer  of  human  nature  must 
be  convinced; — we  shall  at  once  allow  the  im- 
mense, and,  indeed,  unbounded  influence  of  thea- 
trical representations  upon  the  national  mind  and 
morals. 
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Of  all  the  institutions  which  conduce  to  tlie  ciNili- 
zation  of  a  nation,  the  theatre  the  most  comph'tely 
combines  instruction  with  amusement,  and  cultiva- 
tion with  relaxation.  To  men  of  business,  and  to 
those  harassed  by  abstruse  or  laborious  pursuits, 
and  who  are  little  disposed  or  adapted  for  study,  it 
affords  a  lijj^lit,  and  a^^reeable,  and  exhilaratin*^  diver- 
sion, in  a  hi<^h  d(*<i;ree  tendini;  to  their  refinement, 
and  at/  the  same  tinu^  renderin*^  tliem  information. 
Of  all  the  i)aths  that  lead  to  knowledge,  this  is  the 
most  allurinti^.  The  tree  of  knowledge  is  here  seen  to 
blossom  and  to  bear  fiuit  simultaneously.  To  some 
extent,  indeed,  though  not  for  tlie  pui-poses  here  al- 
lud(Ml  to.  tli(^  theatre,  as  a  public  moral  censor,  has 
in  mocku'u  times  be(m  almost  su])ers{^de(l  by  the  press. 
This,  however,  is  as  much  owing  to  tlie  retrogres- 
sion of  the  theatre  as  to  the  advancement  of  the 
press.  On  tlie  other  hand,  all  r(^])resentations  of  a 
cru(d  and  debasing  kind,  whether  on  the  stage  or 
in  other  exhibitions,  and  of  obscene  characters  and 
transactions,  are  in  every  way  demoralizing  and  ])er- 
nicious,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged.  They  give  a 
dignity  to  crime,  and  render  the  perpetrators  of  it 
objects  rather  of  interest  than  of  execration. 

Theatrical  (exhibitions,  ther(*for(\  cxerci^i*  a  far 
more  powerful  influence  on  the  mind  and  morals, 
and  civilization  of  a  nation,  than  would  at  first  be 
imagined.  The  feelings  of  the  peo[)le  are  actively 
excit(Ml  whib^  witnessing  these   sjiectacles.  and  the 
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rcinoiiihrancc?  of  tlicni  is  loii<^  mid  ^ivi(lly  retained, 
and  becomes  tlie  sul)j(H!t  of  constant  reflection  and 
conversation,  by  whicli  their  influence  is  dissemi- 
nated yet  further. 

The  genius  of  the  Knglisli  nation  in  particular. 
is  essentially,  and  to  a  large  extent,  of  a  theatrical 
tendency.  The  greatest  tragical  writer  who  ever 
lived,  was  a  native  of  this  country ;  and  though  the 
theatre,  from  certain  causes,  does  not  now  flourisli 
among  us  as  might  be  expected,  yet  we  see  the 
theatrical  taste  and  turn  of  the  national  mind  con- 
stantly displaying  itself  in  the  popular  theatrical 
style  of  its  oratory,  not  only  in  its  public  assemblies 
but  in  the  pulpit,  as  also  in  the  senate,  and  at  the 
bar.  This  romantic  theatrical  bias  of  the  national 
mind  is  yet  further  evinced  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  of  which  novels  and  imaginative  stories  forai 
so  large  a  proportion.  The  real  spirit  and  taste 
of  a  people  are  indeed  exhibited  much  more  cor- 
rectly by  the  spontaneous  development  of  character 
in  this  form,  than  even  by  the  zealous  support  of 
the  proper  and  appointed  exhibitions  for  theatrical 
display.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  desirable  on  every 
account  that  a  legitimate  channel  should  be  aflford- 
ed  in  which  the  strong  current  of  national  genius 
may  run  freely.  If  theatrical  taste  and  talent  are 
not  permitted  to  develope  themselves  in  their  pro- 
per sphere,  on  the  stage,  they  will  exhibit  their 
powers  in  places  where  their  very  appearance  is  not 
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only  out  of  place,  but  pornicious.  \atur;il  and  na- 
tional p^onius,  tli()U<i^li  you  may  i('])r(\ss,  you  cannot 
extin<i;uisli  thcni.  If  iiillamniation  in  tlic  luiman 
body  bo  subcbicd  in  the  Hnd)s,  it  will  liy  to  tbc  \i- 
tals  ;  and  in  tlio  lattor  it  will  j)rovo  fatal,  wlierc  in 
tbc  former  it  miii^bt  bave  Ixm'U  barndess,  if  not  even 
ultimately  beneticial. 

Unfortunat(dy,  indexed,  for   [hv   cbaracter  of  tbc 
tbc^atre,  and  its  popularity  as  a  national  institution, 
it  is  placed  as  it  wer(^  between  tbree  several  fires 
or  opposiuf^:  interests.      Certain  ndi^iously  disposed 
perso7is  condenni  it  uns])arin<2^1y,  on  account  of  tbe 
immoral  practices  witli  wbicb  it  basbeen  associated, 
and  wbicb  are  very  unfairly  lookcnl  upon  not  as  tbe 
abuse  of,  but  as  necessarily  c()nn(»ct(Ml  witb  tln^  in- 
stitution  its(df.     The  violators  of  morality  and  de- 
corum, on   tb(^  otlu^r  band,  ablior  it  because   in    its 
exbibitions    it    exposes    and    dcnonncc^s    tbe    vices 
wbicb    tln^y  j)ursui\     Tbose  great  enemies  to  true 
1  edition    and  morality,  tbe  fanatics  and  by])ocrites, 
are  (^ver  forward  in  condenuiin<i^  it,  and  ar(^  its  na- 
tnral   persecutors,  because  tbeir  absurdities  and  in- 
consistencies afford  abundant  and  legitimate*  nuittcu* 
for  cboice  satin^  in  its  exbibitions.     Kacb  of  tbese 
tbrec*  parties,   altbougb   differinii:  on   almost   cnery 
otluu"  subject,  coalesce  bere  for  tbe  purpose  of  de- 
stroying an  institution  wbose  b^ii^itimate  obj(Tt  is  to 
upbold  reli<^i()n  and  to  protect  morality. 

If,  indeed.   by])ocrisy   and   false   pretence  are  tbe 
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offences  wliicli  most  directly  tcud  to  the  subversi^jii 
of  true  religion,  it  cjiimot  l)o  dfiiicd  tluit  one  c>f  the 
most  valii<d)h'  i-esults  of  the  theatre  lias  ]je(  n  the 
ex})()8ing,  in  an  efhcient  and  forcible  manner,  these 
detestable  vices,  l^ut,  as  the  participators  in  tliese 
delinquencies  are  apt  to  be  botli  more  numerous, 
and  also  more  noisy,  than  the  sincere  followers  of 
religion,  who  are  ordinarily  unostentatious  and  un- 
obtrusive ;  so,  from  the  former,  have  the  principal 
invectives  against  the  stage  proceeded,  to  whom  it 
is,  doubtless,  a  natural,  an  implacable,  and.  jjerhaps, 
the  only  efficient  foe.  But  these  are  a  moral  vermin, 
infesting  religion,  which  it  is  essential  to  extenni- 
natc,  both  for  the  sake  of  religion  itself,  and  for 
that  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is  professed. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  more  unreason- 
able, than  to  condemn  either  the  theatre,  or  any 
other  institution,  on  account  of  abuses  which  have 
crept  into  its  management,  but  which  have  no  ne- 
cessary connection  whatever  with  its  constitution. 
If  licentious  peiibrmances,  or  licentious  pei'formers, 
have  been  tolerated  in  them,  the  sooner  that  these 
are  expelled,  the  better ;  but  do  not  on  this  accoimt 
destroy  the  institution  itself,  which  may  have  been 
to  some  extent,  though  only  temporarily,  polluted  by 
their  presence.  Persons  of  loose  character,  or  fi'om 
improper  motives,  may  be  attracted  to  a  theatre, 
as  to  any  other  place  of  amusement,  or  of  busi- 
ness, or  even  of  public  worship.     Their  appearance, 
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however,  does  not,  necessarily,  destroy,  or  even  afirct 
the  general  cliaraetcM'  of  the  asscniljlv.  The  abso- 
lute and  extreme  injustice,  moreover,  ()t'sti<i:matizin<2: 
the  theatre  as  that  institution  ^^hi('ll  alone  is  liable 
to  ])romote  an  improjx'r  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  entertainments 
takin<i;  place  after  sunset,  and  those  of  both  sexes 
beinii;  there  brouj^ht  toii^ether  in  a  large  concourse; 
has  of  late  years  been  \cv\  strikingly  exposed  by 
showing  that  in  churches  and  chapels  where  (li\ine 
service  is  celebrated  in  an  evening,  exactly  the  same 
r\\\  consecpiences  are  found  to  (misu(\  If,  therefore, 
the  theatre  is  to  be  condemned  on  this  account, 
public  worship  must  also,  necessarily,  be  condennied 
along  with  it.  Ihit  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cele- 
bration of  public  worship  suffers  nothing  on  this 
account,  it  is  surely  unjust  and  unrc^asonable  to  cen- 
sure^ th(^  theatre  from  tin-  same  (  ause. 

It  sonuHimes  ha])p(Mis,  especially  with  n^gard  to 
institutions  and  subjects  of  a  high  moral  order,  that 
the  greater  is  the  ^alu(^  of  the  proper  use  of  a 
thing,  in  an  (Mpial  ])r()portion  is  the  extent  of  the 
evil  produced  by  its  abuse.  Thus  has  it  b(Mn  with 
nuuiy  religious  institutions,  and  thus  has  it  ])een 
also  with  the  theatre.  TIh*  latt(>r,  imleed,  was  in 
its  origin  a  religious  institution,  and  was  (h'Noted  to 
religious  piu'poses,  thoni^h  now  r(»garde(l  l)y  some 
as  that  ])(H"uliarly  from  w  hcncc^  religion  is  especially 
excluded,  ami  which  mainls  contributes  to  ministex 
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to  \\cv.  Kow  ^icat  arc  tlic  niututions  occasioned  in 
civil  as  well  as  physical  Ijodics  by  tlicir  corrui)tion  ! 
The  most  useful  aud  salutary  ])cconi('  the  most 
pernicious  and  offensi\e.  Ihit  suicly  tlie  abuse  of 
any  institution  can  afford  no  substantial  argument 
for  its  disuse;  more  especially  when  a  remedy  is  at 
hand  for  restoring  it  to  its  originally  beneficent  and 
pure  condition.  Indeed,  one  veiy  bad  consequence 
which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  people  of  high 
moral  feeling  and  intellectual  cultivation,  abandon- 
ing the  theatre,  and  lea^ing  it  to  the  support  and 
patronage  of  those  who  are  of  an  opposite  clia- 
racter  in  both  respects ;  is  that  the  tone  of  tlie 
theatre  itself  will  become  lowered  to  suit  the  taste 
of  its  patrons  of  the  latter  class ;  and  thus,  instead 
of  being  one  of  the  main  elements  which  conduce 
to  the  cultivation  and  moral  advancement  and  ci- 
vilization of  the  nation,  it  will  be  made  the  en- 
gine so  far,  by  being  perverted,  for  its  debasement. 
What  would  be  the  result,  if,  because  some  books 
are  of  an  evil  tendency,  those  of  enlightened  minds 
and  pure  morals  were  to  refuse  to  piu'chase  all 
books  whatsoever.  Our  literature  must,  in  such  a 
case,  in  time  become  speedily  depraved,  and  would 
adopt  eventually  the  degenerate  tone  and  taste  of 
that  class  of  persons  who  alone  remain  its  patrons. 
The  capacity  of  the  theatre,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
promote  those  great  and  beneficent  ends  which  have 
already  been  alluded  to.  and  its  present  low  con- 
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dition  so  iimvorthy  of  it,  on  the  otlicr,  alikc^  con- 
duce to  ])r()\('  tli(^  o\])(vli('n(y  of  ro^torini,^  and  rc- 
forniin<4;  it,  which  can  only  he  done  fully  and 
effectually  by  adoptinp^,  and  re('()<i:nizin«i:,  and  con- 
trolling^ it  as  a  National  Institution.  How  exten- 
sively and  how  heneficially  this  may  be  effected,  the 
t^fforts  in  this  din^ction  which  durin<^  the  last  few 
years  have  been  made  by  some  noble-minded  indi- 
viduals connected  with  certain  of  our  theatres,  suf- 
ficiently attest. 


II.— NATIONAL  CULTIVATION  OF  AUT  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  elcMuc^nt  of  Civilization  most  immediately 
connect(Ml  with  those*  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, and  wliich  seems  to  follow  in  natural  order 
after  that  of  "  Instructoi  y  Institutions,"  is  the  ''  Na- 
tional ('ulti\ation  of  Art  and  Scic»nce"  in  any  coun- 
tr}',  to  which  therefore  our  consideration  must  now 
be  directed. 

The  arts  of  each  kind  exercise  a  direct  and  an 
extensive  influence  both  on  individiuds  and  on 
nations  ;  and  are  essential  to  each  for  tin*  perfect 
attainment  of  civilization,  and  the  clcNation  and 
refinement  of  the  mind.  Science  is  not  less  im- 
])ortant  for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  thou^di 
the  operation  and  effect  of  tlu^  two  in  this  respect 
arc  \er\  diticicnt.     Art  is  niainK  mental  and  moral. 
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;is  rc^rjiids  tlic  iiifliiciKc  wliicli  if  cxrTriso.s.  Sri- 
ciico,  on  the  otlici-  liuiid,  is  in  its  luiturf  priiuijiJilly 
iiuiiiiuil,  iiiasnnicli  as  it  sn])])li('S  j)rof('ssioiial  ov 
manual  ('m])l()ym('nt  Vjoth  to  tliosc  who  r  nltivate 
it,  and  to  tli()S(3  (*n<^a<^('d  in  various  undertakings, 
who  are  aided  by  its  operations,  wliicli  is  more  or 
less,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  tlie  case  ^vith  the 
followers  of  nearly  every  trade  and  pr(jfessi(jn  car- 
ried on  a  civilized  country.  Science  is,  neverthe- 
less, also  mental  as  well  as  manual,  so  far  as  regards 
the  important  exercise  and  aid  that  it  affords  to 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  all  those  by  wliom  it  is 
studied. 

The  influence  of  both  art  and  science  in  relation 
to  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  is  reci- 
procated by  the  effect  of  the  mind  of  the  nation 
upon  them.  They  influence  in  an  important  man- 
ner the  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  tastes,  and  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the 
people  in  turn  influence  and  modulate  the  former. 
In  most  instances,  indeed,  the  condition  of  art  and 
science  is  largely  affected,  if  not  mainly  produced, 
by  the  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  springs 
principally  from  this  source ;  though  in  its  turn  it 
correspondingly  influences  the  public  mind.  Thus 
is  it  also  with  regard  to  legislation,  which  is  more 
frequently  directed  by  the  state  of  public  feeling 
and  the  character  of  a  nation,  than  it  is  able  to  di- 
rect them.     The  character  of  the  public  mind  is. 
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moreover,  reflected  by  t]\c  ])uisnits  wliich  eii<^ross 
the  attention  of  the  jx'oplc,  ^\hi(ll  aj)|)('ar  to  be 
strivin<i;  here  to  take  the  h'ad.  nn  hih'  in  reahty  they 
only  foUow. 

Some  difheulty  may  oceasionally  be*  ex|)(n'ieiiced 
in  th(*  correct  and  (hstinct  chissification  of  ])arti(  idar 
pursuits;  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whctlu^r  some 
studies  beh)n<i:  to  art  or  to  sciences  and  wlu^tlier 
certain  others  can  be  properly  considered  as  ap- 
pertaining to  either  class.  In  many  brandies  of 
manufacture,  both  art  and  science  are  employed. 
Lan<ifuap;e  beloni^s  as  mucli  to  ait  as  to  science, 
and  is  equally  regulated  by,  aiul  ai)i)licable  to  both 
alike. 

It  might  perhaps  be  contended  that  language 
forms  a  distinct  and  independent  element  of  civili- 
zation, and  tliat  it  ought  to  Ix*  so  considered.  Lan- 
guages li()we\(M',  is  not  of  itself  an  element  of  civi- 
li/ation,  but  only  a  constituent  in  eiie  of  its 
elements.  It  can  do  nothing  independently,  to 
jiromote  civilization  ;  but  as  a  \(']iiele  in  tlu*  exer- 
cise of  art,  both  as  regards  poetry  and  (4o(pience, 
and  as  aiding  the  elements  of  intercourse  both  be- 
tween those  of  the  same  country,  and  between  dif- 
ferent nations,  it  is  most  im])ortant. 

Under  tlu^  term  Art,  is  hen*  comprehended  not 
only  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  poetry,  scidpture, 
rhetoric,  music,  and  architc^cture,  but  whatever 
else  contributes  to  the  reliiieineiit  and  eoiiMMueiice 
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of   life,   5111(1   is  oniuniciitiil,   as  distinguislicd   froin 
actucil  necessaries. 

liy  tlie  term  science,  is  licre  ineaiit  iiDt  c^nly  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  but  all  knowledf^e  where])y 
we  are  enabled  to  deal  with  ])hysical  subjects,  and 
to  render  them  a])])licable  to  the  uses  of  life.  Con- 
sidered in  this  light,  medicine,  and  the  pursuits 
which  are  adjunctive  and  auxiliary  to  it,  must, 
among  the  sciences  which  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  also  to  the  civilization 
of  a  nation,  be  ranked  veiy  high.  Science  is.  more- 
over, in  a  great  measure  the  foundation  of  com- 
merce. By  science  we  are  enabled  to  avail  our- 
selves to  the  utmost  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  according  to  our  extent  in  the  possession 
of  this  knowledge,  we  are  in  reality  nationally 
richer.  Science  also  unites  vdih  art  in  adding  to  the 
conveniences  as  well  as  to  the  necessanes  of  life,  as 
in  the  case  of  dress,  which  is  indebted  as  much  to 
the  one  as  to  the  other  for  ornament.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  costume  of  a  countiy  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent a  test  of  its  condition  in  civilization ;  though 
on  the  other  hand  this  may  exist  in  considerable 
splendour,  as  in  Persia  and  China,  where  civiliza- 
tion is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  because,  though  art  and  science 
are  essential  to  the  civilization  of  a  comitrv,  thev 
are  not  the  only  elements  for  this  purpose.  Never- 
theless, of  all  the  arts,  that  of  dress  or  costume,  if 
if  not  the  most  influential  in  itself,  is  probably  that 
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whoso  influonco  is  the  most  felt,  and  \Nlii(  h  oporatos 
mose  directly  upon  the  jx'oph'  at  hir^c,  who  all 
more  or  less  pay  attention  to  it,  h()\N('\('r  tlicy  ne<^- 
\(H't  or  may  he  indifferent  to  the  hi^^dior  and  nohh^r 
hranehes  of  art.  On  dross  or  costume,  too,  the 
other  arts  exercise  an  important  influence,  and  it, 
in  its  turn,  extensively  influences  them. 

Science  further  indirectly  aids  the  cause  of  ci\i- 
lization,  hy  su])plyin^  mechanical  })()wer  for  use  in 
nuinufactures,  in  tlie  case  of  machinery  and  other 
efforts  requirin<i^  <i:reat  force  for  settiuij:  tlu^m  in 
operation.  In  two  distinct  and  independent  modes, 
this  conduces  to  civilization.  Tt  aids  the  produc- 
tion of  various  articles  of  conunerce,  and  in  many 
cases  it  also  adds  to  tlu^  superiority  of  their  (pudity. 
On  tli(^  otli(»r  hand,  in  all  tlu^  -sarieticvs  of  imniu- 
facture,  art  should  not  oidy  minister  to  their  adorn- 
ment and  inii)rovement,  hut  should  serve  to  carry 
refinenuMit,  taste,  and  elegance  into  each  depart- 
ment of  practical  life.  Science  also  aids  tln^  cause 
of  civilization  hy  ])reventinti:  tlie  necessity  for  eni- 
ployin<i^  human  j)ower  in  the  most  servile*  works. 
The  ancients  us(mI  thcMr  slaves  for  the  latter  pur- 
])ose,  who  su])plie(l  the  want  of  mechanical  power. 
The  moral  effect  of  employin<i:  human  lahour,  wlu*- 
ther  free  or  slave,  is  necessarily  (lehasin<x.  To  sonu^ 
extent  even  c()m])(dlinii:  animals  to  ])erform  it,  where 
this  is  attend(Ml  with  pain  or  L,ncat  labour,  is  bru- 
talizing to  the   mind  from   its   barbarity.     Science 
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happily  lias  extensively  relieved  us  from  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  siieli  means. 

l^oth  art  and  science,  tliciefore,  beiii*^  so  im- 
portant and  so  influential,  are  worthy  of  national 
patronage  and  su})port,  not  so  mueli  to  jjrcserve 
them  from  neglect,  as  to  secure  the  culti\ation  and 
application  of  them  being  carried  on  in  the  most 
efficient  and  advantageous  manner.  This  is  a  matter 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  trusted  to  mere 
chance  or  individual  caprice  ;  while  the  state,  being 
mainly  interested  in  its  due  performance,  is  the 
most  proper  patron  of  art  and  science. 

The  arts,  more  especially  those  of  music,  poetiy, 
and  painting,  as  regards  their  effect  and  power  in 
the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the  mind,  seem  to 
impart  a  kind  of  natural  inspiration.  They  are 
adapted  essentially  to  aid  the  operation  of  religion, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  it,  to  exalt  the  intellectual 
powders  over  the  sensual  and  animal  feelings  and 
propensities,  and  to  afford  to  the  soul  the  most  pure 
and  ecstatic  enjoyments.  Xor  are  their  effects  less 
extensive  or  important  on  a  nation  than  on  an  m- 
dividual,  as  regards  its  cultivation  and  civilization. 
In  one  respect  more  particularly,  the  arts  of  paint- 
ing and  poetry  especially,  are  capable  of  exercising 
a  deep-felt  influence,  in  the  opportunities  which 
they  offer  of  duly  representing,  celebrating,  and 
commemorating  those  characters  and  events  which 
are  of  the  greatest  worth  and  dignity,  and  which 
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have  contribiitrd  most  to  t]\r  <x]()v\  of  tlio  nation. 
The  general  condition,  and  also  the  jx'culiar  clia- 
racter  of  tlie  arts  ])nrsne(l  in  any  country,  atibrds, 
moreover,  the  surest  indication  of  those  of  the 
state,  especially  as  regards  its  mental  and  moral  ad- 
vancement. The  arts  both  reflect  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  clearness  the  mental  condition,  and 
tastes,  and  feelings,  and  habits,  and  tone  of  thouglit 
of  t\w  nation,  and  these  qualities  are  in  turn  re- 
fl(X"te(l  by  and  influence*  the  arts.  The  most  bar- 
barous tribes  have  hardly  ever,  if  in  any  case,  been 
found  entirely  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  art,  es- 
pecially of  the  rudiments  of  poetry,  music,  painting, 
and  scul[)ture,  and  also  costume  and  arcliitecture. 
Many  of  tln^se  arts  have  indecMl  b(H^n  to  a  certain 
extent  connected  witli,  and  iiave  both  intlnenccd 
and  bccni  inflncniccd  by  i-c'liii^ion.  To  tin*  stnch'  of 
the  arts  of  })ainting  and  sculpture,  so  attractiNc  in 
itself,  the  attention  of  the  jx'oplo  will  be  natiually 
turned;  and  the  establishment  of  public  galleries 
containing  choice  specimens  of  works  of  this  nature, 
affords  tlu^m  an  opportunity  of  cultivating  tlnnr  taste 
in  this  respect,  and  both  promotes  a  love  of  art,  and 
refines  and  improves  the  national  mind  and  taste. 

An  accpuiintance  with  tlu*  rudiments  of  pictorial 
art  is,  indeed,  generally  advantageous.  A  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  especially,  is  useful  to  every  one. 
One  very  powerful,  th()Ui2:li  perha])s  indirc^ct,  mod(\ 
in  which  this  art   contributes  to  the  relinenu'Ut  ol 
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oacli  individual,  as  also  to  the  general  civilization 
of  mankind,  is  by  the  effect  tliat  it  producers  in 
leading  those  who  are  imbued  with  its  principles  to 
the  observation  and  admiration  of  nature,  to  love 
whatever  is  pure,  and  beautiful,  and  ennobling  in 
her,  and  to  engage  and  delight  in  the  pleasures  of 
taste,  which  draw  off  the  mind  from  all  sensual 
pursuits,  and  exalt  it  to  the  sublimest  contempla- 
tions. An  occupation  of  this  kind  not  only  creates 
a  new  source  of  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  the 
capacity  for  admiring  nature  that  it  affords,  but  is 
practically  useful  also,  as  already  pointed  out,  in 
many  manual  operations  and  commercial  enteq) rises. 
The  value  of  the  art  of  design  in  pictorial  illustra- 
tion is,  moreover,  every  day  exhibited. 

Aristotle,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Politics,  refers 
to  the  efficacy  of  music  in  moral  discipline,  and  its 
important  use  to  "  promote  moral  improvement, 
refine  the  sentiments,  and  exalt  the  character." 
This  is  an  art,  moreover,  which  may  be  cultivated 
by  all  classes  alike,  and  by  w^hich  all  alike  are  in- 
fluenced. 

The  general  effect  of  music,  both  upon  an  indi- 
vidual and  upon  a  nation,  is  to  raise  and  refine  the 
mind  and  taste,  and  to  purify  the  pui'suits,  in  all 
these  respects  directly  and  powerfully  contributing 
to  their  ci\ilization.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of 
the  influence  which  music  in  any  case  exercises, 
whether  upon  a  people  or  upon  a  person,  must, 
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necessarily,  to  a  large  extent  correspond  with  lliat 
of  the  music  itself.  Surli  music  sliould,  therefore, 
be  provided  for  the  G^c^iu^ral  ciitiM-taiTinK'nt  of  the 
public  as  will  most  tend  at  once  to  rc^tine  and  ru- 
noble  their  minds,  and  as  is  best  ada])t{Hl  to  suit 
both  their  tastes  and  thtnr  cai)acities.  Of  all  music, 
sacred  music  is  doubtless  by  far  the  most  ennoblin*^ 
and  the  most  influential. 

^^'hether,  on  Sunday  ('^c*nings,  concerts  of  sacred 
music,  to  wliich  tlu'  public  of  all  classes  should  be 
admitted  gratuitously,  might  not  witli  great  advan- 
tage be  opened,  and  which  could  be  licld  in  some 
of  our  large  public  buildings,  may  reasonably  hr 
d(»man(led.  By  this  means  many  would  not  ()nl\ 
be  drawn  away  from  places  of  liccMitious  amuse- 
ment, but  religious  impressions  could  not  fail  to  he 
iiu'ulcated,  independent  of  the  ennobling,  and  re- 
fining, and  civilizing  effect  of  such  ])(M'f()nnances. 

TIk^  national  ])oetry  of  a  countrv  is  ever  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  regards  its  (•i\ilization.  Tin* 
influence  of  this  is  exercised  in  two  distinct  modes, 
quite  independent  of  each  other : — 1.  AMth  regard  to 
the  sentiments  and  principles  which  it  seiTcs  to 
inculcate,  as  in  tlu^  case  of  tlie  noble  spirit  of  na- 
ti(mality  induc(Ml  by  the  Jewish  poetry,  and  the  an- 
cient national  traditions  ])reserved  by  the  Scotch. 
2.  As  leading  to  the  ])opular  cultivation  of  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  arts.  If, 
however,    p(n^try  in  general    is  inthuMitial   in    this 
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respect,  most  especially  so  is  n.'ligious  poetr}',  wliicli 
has  the  strongest  hold  on  tin.'  f(*elings,  aspires  so 
liigh,  and  in  every  country  forms  the  most  im])or- 
tant  and  most  sublime  branch  of  this  art.  Ijut 
of  all  religious  poetry,  that  which  is  of  most  exten- 
sive consequence  as  regards  its  popular  diffusion  and 
influence,  and  which  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
greatest  effects  in  relation  to  the  civilization  of  a 
people,  is  the  devotional  poetiy  which  is  adapted  for 
congregational  melody,  and  w-hich  will  be  in  the 
mouths,  and  animate  the  feelings  of  all.  The  Com- 
mon Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England,  exhi- 
bits an  extraordinary  union  of  the  most  eloquent 
prose,  with  the  most  prosaic  verse, — the  most  ele- 
gant of  unrhymed  compositions,  with  the  most  un- 
poetical  rhymes.  Thus,  w  hile  the  prayers  are  com- 
posed in  language  of  the  highest  and  purest  rhe- 
torical, as  well  as  devotional  excellence;  and  the 
Psalms  and  appointed  portions  of  Scripture  which 
are  translated  into  prose  seem  to  show  how  little 
real  poetry  is  dependent  for  its  beauty  on  measured 
rhyme  ; — the  authorized  version  of  the  same  Psalms 
appear  as  though  almost  designed  to  prove  incontes- 
tably  how  possible  it  is  for  rhyme  of  every  variety, 
and  on  the  loftiest  topics,  to  be  composed  without 
possessing  any  other  element  of  poetry  than  its 
form,  and  the  noble  themes  to  which  it  is  devoted ; 
— an  inert  body  without  the  spirit  of  life  ;  the  shape 
of  the  intellectual  man,  but  devoid  of  the  soul  which 
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mainly  distinguishes  him.  The  extrc^mi*  ])()verty  of 
our  authorized  devotional  poetry,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  bar  to  the  refinement  and  civili- 
zation of  the  lower  classes,  whose  notions  of  what 
])()etry  is  and  ougiit  to  be,  are  principally  derivcnl 
iVom  the  productions  of  Tate  and  Brady,  and  Stem- 
In  )l(l  and  Hopkins.  This,  moreover,  has  given  a 
low  and  degenerate  tone  to  congregational  melody 
in  general.  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  might,  in  the 
minds  of  reasonable  and  moderate  men,  be  su])posed 
to  have  reached  the  lowest  point  attainable  in  the 
degradation  of  the  sacred  muse.  But  unhappy  and 
later  experience  has  proved  that  there  was  yet  a 
profounder  depth  in  the  abyss  which  modern  rhymers 
have  successfully  attempted  to  reach.  In  the  older 
versions  alluded  to,  there  are,  indeed,  choice  ])as- 
sageshere  and  there  of  real  [)()ctry  and  genius,  which 
serve  to  redeem  the  mass  from  absolute  imbecility. 
In  the  modem  effusions,  however,  one  monoton- 
ous style  of  insipidity  and  ])()verty  pervades  the 
whoh^  performance.  It  would  almost  s(M'm.  indiM'd, 
as  though  in  tlie  comi)()sition  of  these  unattractive 
rhymes,  a  minute  calculation  had  first  been  made 
as  to  what  are  the  essential  eicMuents  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  sublime  productions  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,  and  of  other  corres])onding  poetic 
devotional  pieces  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  that,  when 
this  was  effected,  a  deliberate  and  strenuous  effort 
had  been  made  to  compose  something  as  o[)[)()site 
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to  thoin  as  possible,  j)articiil{ir  care  ])f'in^  taken  to 
exclude  every  merit  and  beauty  in  tbe  way  of  either 
feeling  or  poetry,  by  which  they  are  disting-uished. 
It  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  an  established  canon  with 
some  people,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  it  is  heresy 
to  dispute,  that  poetry,  in  order  to  be  truly  devo- 
tional, must  be  thoroughly  doggrel. 

Most  unfortunate  is  it  that  the  only  samples  of 
religious  poetry  possessed  b)  tlie  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  should  be  of  this  low  and  mean 
character,  which  are  not  calculated  to  produce  any 
of  the  grand,  and  powerful,  and  ennobling  results 
for  which  poetry  of  a  genuine  order  is  peculiarly 
capacitated.  It  is  only  from  the  existence  of  these 
authorized  barbarities,  that  the  apparent  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  many  rational  people  of  education 
can  be  accounted  for,  as  to  there  being  no  distinc- 
tion between  mere  versification  and  poetr}'.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hymns  and  versions  of  the  psalms  by 
Addison,  Pope,  Heber,  Keble,  Co^^-per,  Bums,  and 
certain  other  of  our  genuine  poets,  afford  full  proof 
how  capable  sacred  poetry  in  our  language  is  of  at- 
taining the  sweetest  and  the  sublimest  strains.  How 
desirable  does  it  appear  that  an  authorized  version 
of  the  Psalms,  selected  from  these  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  sterling  merit,  should  be  prepared,  and 
should  be  adopted  for  uniform  use ! 

The  erection  of  national  monuments  to  the  me- 
mory  of  individuals,  who  by  their  works  or  their 
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virtues  have  conferred  benefit  or  honoui-   on   tlieir 
country,  or  on  niiinkind,  or  in  order  to  coninieniorate 
im[)ortant  public  events,  are  means  by  \vlii(  li  the 
arts  of  sculpture  and  architecture  produce  the  most 
influential  moral  effects.     These  mementoes  excite 
a  laudable  admiration  for    the   good  deeds  which 
they  celebrate,  and  tc^^tity  th(^  national  resp(»ct  en- 
tertained for  tlie  ptM-formers.      Public  monuments, 
moreover,  give  a  cliaracter  to  a  nation,  and  record 
the   existence   of    what  are   in    reality   its   noblest 
treasur(% — the  great    men    wlio    ha\('    adorned    it. 
'rh(^y  much  influence  the  genius  of  a  people,  and 
in  their  turn  exhibit  the  national  feeling  and  genius. 
Indeed,  the  moral  effect  of  these  erections,  both  in 
ancient  and  modcM-n  times,  has  been  made  obvious; 
nor  is  tins  the  less  C(M-tain  b(»cause,  in  our  day,  the 
shallow,  utilitarian,  and    unphilosophical    spirit    of 
S()m(\  has  led  them  to  despise  this  mode  of  honour- 
ing th(^  names  of  tlu*  illustrious  gnnit ;  and  instead 
of  raising  a  statue  to  perpetuate  at  onctMhe  rcMucm- 
brance  both  of  the  person  and  the  ])('rfoiinances  of 
the  individual  who  has  (Mititl(\l  himself  to  our  gra- 
titude, his  acti(ms  are  sought  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  establisliment    of  an  institution  wliicli  may 
be  wholly  nnconnectiMl  with   the  subjcH't  of  his  la- 
bours, and  tlu^   inthuMU'c   of  wliich  is  not  national, 
but   conlined  only  to  a  limited  uuiuIxm-;  and  ^^ll()se 
advantages,    if   real, — instead    of  iniaginaiy,    as    is 
but  t(^o  oft(Mi  the  cas(\      ;n"e  a])plieable  to  the  ]>h\- 
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sical  wants  of  a  few,  instead  (){  influoncing  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  all.  A  monument, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  efficiently  executed,  not 
only  best  perpetuates  the  memmy  of  the  person 
represented,  and  publicly  records  his  good  d(.'eds ; 
but  appeals  continually  to  the  national  mind,  and 
animates  all  posterity  to  walk  in  his  steps.  In 
this  country,  indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  national  monuments  have  not  been  raised 
with  any  regard  to  the  merits  or  eminence  of  the 
persons  so  honoured;  and  that  while  some  have 
been  duly  thus  celebrated,  others  of  equal  or  less 
renown  have  been  wholly  neglected.  Thus,  to  nei- 
ther Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  nor  Milton,  four  of  our 
greatest  names,  have  any  national  monuments  been 
erected.  Burghley,  Walpole,  and  Burke,*  so  emi- 
nent among  statesmen;  Somers  and  Hardwicke, 
so  great  among  la^^^^ers ;  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Pope, 
and  Wordsworth,  such  distinguished  poets ;  Han'ey 
and  Hunter,  who  did  so  much  to  advance  medical 
science ;  are  all  similarly  neglected.  Nor  is  it  any 
excuse  to  say  that  these  great  men  by  theh*  deeds 
have  raised  monuments  more  imperishable  than 
those  of  brass  or  marble;  for  if  the  moral  effects  of 

*  Since  these  pages  were  originally  written,  a  partial  atonement 
has,  indeed,  been  made  for  this  neglect  by  placing  the  statues  of 
some  of  these  great  men  in  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  Houses  of 
Parhament.  This  is,  however,  but  a  very  small  instalment  of  the 
heavy  national  debt  of  justice  due  to  our  departed  worthies  of  each 
class. 
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national  nioniinu'nts  are  to  hv  acknowledged  at  all, 
the  neglect  to  erect  them  in  snch  cases  as  these 
mnst  be  correspondingly  felt.  On  the  other  hand, 
th(*  number  and  ])rofu.sion  of  ])ublic  monuments, 
tlie  large  proportion  of  tb(^m  to  individuals  oCHttlc 
note  or  merit,  greatly  destroy  the  effect,  and  mar 
tbe  obj(»ct  of  tliese  tokens.  Not  to  chance,  nor  to 
incUvidual  favour  or  caprice,  but  to  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  nation,  it  should  be  left  to  decide 
when  and  to  whom  tliese  trophies  should  be  ren- 
dered :  and  the  design  and  aim  of  which  should  be, 
not  to  raise  out  of  their  natural  and  appropriate 
insignificance  those  who  were  obscure  while  living  ; 
but  to  maintain  among  us  in  all  their  fame  and 
ghn-y,  the  memory  of  those  of  genius  and  worth 
when  they  are  departed. 

Monuments  are,  as  it  were,  the  shadows  of  the 
great  men  whom  they  are  intended  to  commemo- 
rate. By  tlu'ir  means  we  retain  the  reuKMnbrance, 
alth()ui::h  we  have  lost  the  presence,  of  the  d(^])art- 
ed ;  and  w(^  presence  something  of  their  influence, 
though  they  themselves  have  long  since  left  us. 

'Hie  essential  advantage^  in  ri^gard  to  civilization, 
arising  from  the  national  Nt^neration  paid  to  licroes 
and  great  men,  results  from  the  stimulus  which  it 
excites  to  emulate  their  virtues,  and  to  shun  all 
tliose  vices  whicli  -dvc  opposed  to  tlie  latter,  and  l)y 
which  lustre  like  theirs  would  be  tarnished.  The 
use  of  monuments  in  this  respect  is  twofcdd  :  —  1.  To 
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prcseiTO  the  memory  of  those  great  men  to  whom 
they  arc  erected,  and  of  tlicir  virtues  also.  2.  'Jo 
testify  the  re^^ard  of  tlie  nation  for  those  great 
men,  and  for  th(^  virtues  whicli  they  disphiyed.  In 
both  these  respects,  they  are  extensively  and  di- 
rectly conducive  to  civilization  ;  and  are  calculated 
to  carry  it  to  the  highest  point. 

Our  great  poet  Wordsworth,  in  two  of  his  let- 
ters,* expresses  his  opinion  that  eminent  poets,  less 
than  any  other  persons,  stand  in  need  of  such 
marks  of  distinction,  inasmuch  as  their  works  sene 
to  raise  more  imperishable  monuments  to  their 
memories  than  could  be  effected  by  any  statues  of 
brass  or  marble.  He  also  objects  to  tributes  to 
genius  of  this  nature,  as  calculated  to  draw  off  at- 
tention from  its  claims  of  a  more  solid  kind.  Poets 
who  have  been  cut  off  in  early  youth,  before  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  achieving  for  themselves 
lasting  fame,  ought,  however,  he  considers,  to  be 
commemorated  by  a  monument.  And  heroes  who 
perished  in  battle  should  be  honoured  with  these 
mementoes,  because  "  their  noble  actions  cannot 
speak  for  themselves  as  the  writings  of  men  of 
genius  are  able  to  do."  Gratitude  towards  them, 
he  thinks,  ought  to  be  publicly  manifested.  For 
statesmen,  lawyers,  and  divines,  and  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  abstruse  science,  he  deems 

*  Life  of  William  Wordsworth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  88,  91. 
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monuments  to  be  apt  tributes,  but  nut  I'or  men  of 
genius,  especially  poets. 

Here,  however,  it  appears  to  me  that  our  excel- 
lent poet  has  faHeu  into  a  doubk'  error;  in  th(^  first 
place,  as  regartUn<^  nu)nunients   to  be  of  a  memo- 
rial nature  only,  as  calculated  merely  to  keep  ali\c» 
the   memory  of  tlie  departed  :   whereas  their   real 
object  is  not  so  much  to  i)erpetuate  his  memory, 
wbich  he  himself  has  already  rendered  im[)erish- 
able,  as  to  perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  the  ho- 
imv^c   paid  to  liim  by  his   contemporaries.      And, 
in  the  next  place,  the  object  of  the  monument  is 
not  so  much  to  benefit,  or  even  to  add  to  the  glory 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  raised,  as  it  is  to  ben(*fit  tlie 
j)ublic  at   large,  by  the  moral  effect  which  it  may 
produce  upon  them,  by  evificing  the  national   lio- 
mage  which  is  paid  to  virtue,  to  genius,  and  to  en- 
ter})rise.     At  all  events,  in  each  case,  the  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  tlu^  (h"[)arted,  is  but  one  ob- 
ject  only  out  of  sc\eral,   in   raising  a   monument  ; 
and  of  these  several  objects,  it  is  that  wbich  is  the 
least  valuable,  and   tlu^  hnist  important.      In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  ^^  ill  gene- 
rally happen  that  the  more  deserving  any  particular 
person    is  of  having   a   monument    er(Hte(l   to   his 
memory,  if  the  perpetuation   of  his  remembrance 
md  tame  only  are  aimed   at.  by  so  much    the  less 
will   lie  stand   in    nvrd   of  it.      On  the  other  hand, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  erection  of  a   monument 
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is  but  little  nooclcd  by  himself  for  socurin^  tliis  o))- 
jcct,  th(3  more  desirable  is  its  (.'rection  on  account 
of  the  moral  effects,  already  alluded  to,  which  such 
a  tribute  is  capable  of  producing. 

That  renowned  emperor,  and  really  ^'eat  man. 
Napoleon  I.,  who  was  the  highest  authority  on  such 
a  subject,  observed  with  regard  to  monuments, 
that  "  it  should  be  left  to  after-ages  to  constnict 
them,  when  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  the 
heroes  is  confirmed."*  But  here  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  remark,  that  those  whose  fame  is  so  great 
and  so  extensive  in  after-ages  as  to  secure  a  monu- 
ment being  raised  to  them  by  posterity,  least  of  all 
stand  in  need  of  a  monument,  their  ovm.  good  deeds 
alone  sufficing  to  secure  their  honourable  remem- 
brance. There  are,  however,  many  persons  of  consi- 
derable worth  and  merit,  for  whom  posterity  may 
care  but  little,  but  who  well  deserve  a  monument 
to  their  memory,  and  whose  achievements  are  espe- 
cially of  that  nature  to  require  to  be  so  recorded, 
and  to  render  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  thus 
kept  in  remembrance.  A  monument  should  more- 
over serve,  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  the  dead,  but 
as  a  record  of  the  respect  entertained  for  him  while 
living,  by  those  who  were  contemporary  ^^'ith  him, 
and  which  posterity  is  unable  to  afi'ord.  The  opi- 
nion of  posterity,  as  being  the  most  impartial,  is  the 
most  valuable  respecting  the  merits  of  a  great  man, 

*  All  Couscil  de  la  Seine. 
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conceming  whom  his  contemporaries  may,  and  ge- 
nerally do,  entertain  j)rejudices  in  one  direction 
or  another.  But  it  is  rather  as  a  trihnnal  of  a])- 
peal  than  as  an  original  court  of  judicature,  that 
the  sentence  of  posterity  is  nuiiuly  to  be  regarded. 
Posterity,  moreover,  are  seldom  sufficiently  con- 
nected with,  or  interested  about  a  man,  to  care  to 
raise  a  nu)nument  to  his  memory. 

Some  persons  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  con- 
tend that  a  national  monument  ought  not  to  be 
capable  of  ])ractical  utility  in  any  way,  on  the 
ground  that  it  should  be  a  sacrifice  of  so  niucli  in 
value  as  it  costs,  by  tlie  public,  as  a  tribute  to  th(^ 
individual  so  honoured.  But  without  either  adopt- 
ing or  Repudiating  tin*  ])rinciple  referred  to,  T  would 
obseiTc  tliat,  v\ru  here,  wliat  the  ])ublic  loses  in 
money  it  gains  in  moral  effect.  The  results  pro- 
duced by  a  striking  monument,  suitably  placed,  are 
far  more  efficient  than  any  \Nln(li  could  be  causcul 
by  the  most  serviceable  substitute  for  it  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  tliat  miglit  be  found. 

The  erection  of  national  monuments  lias,  liow- 
v\v\\  no  necessary  connection  with  or  dependence 
upon  art,  inasmuch  as  nu^morials  of  this  descrip- 
tion, in  all  respects  perfectly  (efficient,  may  be 
raised,  whicli  are  quite  devoid  of  all  pretensions 
to  artistical  nunit,  and  of  all  claims  to  belong  to 
works  of  that  class;  as  in  the  case  of  a  plain  pillar 
or  colunui,  which   inny   Ikinc  be(>n   ])Ul    uj)  to  com- 
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memorato  cither  a  particular  event  or  a  particular 
person.  Indeed,  many  monuments  of  this  kind,  in- 
stead of  bein<^  ornaments,  are  gross  disfigurements 
to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  stand,  and  of 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  some  stnking 
examples.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  so  aiTanged 
that  the  mciit  of  the  monument  as  a  woi'k  of  art 
shall  add  lustre  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  raised; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dignity  of  its  object 
adds  to  its  importance  as  an  artistical  performance. 

Memorials  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
great  men  may  also  be  obtained,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  the  establishment  of  a  particular  institu- 
tion, or  charitable,  or  literary  fund,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  departed  may  be  attached.  But  this, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  appears  to  be  a 
less  legitimate  and  less  efficient  mode  of  recording 
their  memory  than  the  erection  of  suitable  statues. 

One  very  ready,  economical,  and  impressive  mode 
of  honouring  the  memories  of  great  men,  is  by  call- 
ing streets  and  different  parts  of  a  town  after  their 
names,  by  which  an  importance  is  given  to  them, 
and  their  remembrance  is  respected  and  cherished. 
In  choosing  names  for  new  streets,  it  does,  in- 
deed, seem  to  be  an  omission,  and  is  a  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity, not  always  to  give  them  designations  which 
are  either  commemorative  of  some  contemporary 
event,  or  memorial  of  some  of  the  great  men  of 
the  time. 
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The  public  national  edifices  in  every  country,  not 
only  admit  of  being,  but  should  be  i)r()perly,  in  each 
case,  raised  and  decorat(Ml  aecordini^  to  the  correct 
])rinciples  of  art.  huh'ed,  they  should  not  merely 
be  erected  with  becomins^f  di«;nity  and  grandeur, 
but  should  have  a  distinct  individual  and  a])pro- 
priate  form  and  diaracter  of  tlieir  own,  accordin*^ 
to  the  purposes  tlu'y  ai(^  intended  to  serve;  and 
they  should  be  adapttnl  duly  to  influence  and  to  be 
l)rized  by  the  })e()ple  whose  ])ro})erty  they  are. 

Botli  art  and  science  ar(%  lio>vever,  a])j)lical)le 
not  only  to  public  but  to  private  buildin<j;s  ;  and 
when  generally  cultivated,  and  blcMuled  together, 
as  they  ever  ouglit  to  be.  ihry  are  calculated  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  all 
classes,  both  as  regards  ornanumt  and  c()n\{Miienc(\ 
Art,  indeed,  is  capabh^  of  contributing  directly 
and  extensively  to  the  ])r()moti(m  of  ci\'ilization, 
through  the  op])ortunity  ^^lli(•h  it  affords  to  the 
j)eopl(»  for  eiiMting  and  decorating  their  liabitations, 
both  externally  and  intcM'ually,  witli  due  regard  to 
taste  and  Ix^auty,  so  as  to  cond)ine  comfort  with 
convenience,  and  n^finemcMit  with  utility.  Ilence 
tlu'  whole  design  of  the  building  is  so  formed  as  to 
render  it  an  objt^ct  of  ])l(*asur(^  as  well  as  of  use, 
and  th(^  furniture  and  donn-stie  arti(los  [uc  con- 
structed upon  the  sanu»  principle.  From  the  mind 
being  constantly  accustomed  to  the  contemplation 
of  beauty,  anil  order,  and  regularity  in  each  object 
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around  it,  oven  in  tlioso  for  the  commonest  domostic 
])urp()se8, — which  is  but  strictly  according  to  thf 
economy  that  nature  has  arranged,  where  beauty 
in  each  case  is  combined  with  utility, — it  becomes 
habituated  not  only  to  dcliglit  in  such  r;])jects,  but 
it  learns  to  abhor  and  shun  whatever  is  rude,  and 
barbarous,  and  distasteful.  Art  and  science  may 
here  mutually  aid  the  efforts  of  each  other,  and 
may  also  mutually  correct  the  deficiencies  to  which 
the  other  conduces. 

Even  in  the  construction  of  edifices  intended 
only  for  commercial  purposes,  due  attention  should 
be  paid  to  their  being  erected  with  the  taste,  and 
with  the  regard  to  architectural  propriety,  that  the 
nature  of  the  building  allows.  The  sordid  spirit 
which  is  apt  to  be  generated  here,  ought  not  to 
be  harmonized  wdth, — as  appears  to  be  the  object 
in  our  day  of  mercantile  edifices, — but  to  be  cor- 
rected and  counteracted.  Napoleon,  w^hose  great 
mind  well  understood  the  requirements  of  a  nation, 
magnanimously  declared, — "  The  market-place  is 
the  Louvre  of  the  common  people."  They  should 
enjoy  in  such  a  place,  not  only  the  conveniences  of 
commerce,  but  the  social  refinements  of  civilization. 

It  seems  also  to  be  both  just  and  politic  to  re- 
quire of  all  persons  who  erect  buildings  in  con- 
spicuous situations,  especially  those  of  a  national 
description,  as  for  instance  bridges,  viaducts,  and 
public  offices  of  any  kind,  that  they  should  be  of 
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such  form  and  appearance  as  not  to  disfigure  the 
country,  or  prove  unsightly  and  displeasing  to  those 
who  pass  by  them.  The  nation  ought,  surely,  to 
be  I'ldly  protected  in  its  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of 
Nature,  among  wliich  the  beauties  of  scenery  are 
the  most  deliglitful,  (>levating,  and  refining.  And 
if  we  rigidly  enact  laws  against  any  offence  of  the 
organs  of  smelling,  or  hcniring,  or  feeling ;  wliy 
should  we  not  equally  guard  against  the  annoyance 
of  the  far  higlier  sense  of  sight,  the  disagreeable 
affection  of  which  is  as  injurious  to  our  intellectual 
and  moral,  as  that  of  the  others  is  to  our  material 
being] 

Of  all  the  arts  for  popular  cultivation  in  a  nation, 
especially  in  its  rural  districts,  tliat  of  ornamental 
gardening  is  one  wliich  is  particularly  ada[)l('d  for 
the  working  classes,  and  which,  as  an  occupation,  is 
at  once  physically  healthful,  and  mentally  and  even 
morally  refining.  The  contemjdation  of  nature  has 
ever  a  civilizing  effect ;  and  tlu*  study  of  tlowc^-s, 
where  \\rv  Ix^autic^s  and  tasteful  charms  ar(^  pecu- 
liarly exhibited,  is  at  once  purifying  to  the  feel- 
ings and  improving  to  the  mind.  To  those  em- 
ployed in  artistical  manufactures,  such  (h^lightful 
studies  ar(»  directly  manually  useful.  Public  walks 
and  gardens  to  which  the  people  may  have  free  re- 
sort, and  which  'dvc  tastefully  laid  out  according  to 
the  principles  of  this  art,  havc^  also  a  powcrtully 
civilizing  influence  upon  the  people  of  every  nation, 
and  that  iu  a  variety  of  ways. 
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Tt  is  essential,  therefore,  as  already  ol^sen-ed,  that 
some  provision  shonld  be  made  by  the  state  for  the 
due  encouragement  and  support  of  the  arts  of  each 
kind,  as  also  of  literature  in  general.  'I'he  exten- 
sive cultivation  and  high  perfection  of  art  is,  more- 
over, not  only  no  contributor  to,  much  less  a  proof 
of  luxury,  or  of  the  decline  of  civilization  in  any 
country ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  luxui*}'  is  as  inimi- 
cal to  art  in  its  highest  state,  as  it  is  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  decline  of  art  is  invariably  contem- 
porary with,  if  not  in  every  instance  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  the  latter.  But  the  object  of  state 
patronage  should  not  be  to  supply  the  place  of  pri- 
vate munificence,  or  of  public  encouragement  of 
the  arts,  on  which  they  must  mainly  rely,  and  by 
which  alone  is  the  influence  of  the  arts  shoT^Ti  to 
be  felt  and  valued  by  the  nation  ;  but  the  patronage, 
and,  indeed,  the  interference  in  any  case  of  the 
state,  is  chiefly  required  here  for  two  pui'poses : — 
1.  To  correct  the  public  taste,  and  to  direct  it  in 
that  channel  which  is  nationally  most  improving  and 
valuable.  2.  To  afford  encoiu'agement  to  those 
works,  both  in  art  and  literature,  which  are  of  real 
importance  to  the  public,  but  which  private  patron- 
age may  be  insufficient  to  secure.  These  perform- 
ances deserve,  therefore,  to  be  nationally  encou- 
raged. Not  only,  however,  should  the  state  render 
its  support  here,  but  its  rulers  individually  ought 
to  exert  themselves  to  promote,  and  patronize,  and 
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eiicoui'age  men  of  genius  and  of  learning,  which 
they  should  do,  not  merely  as  private  ])ersons,  but 
as  public  men.  This  system  ou^j^ht,  moreover,  not 
only  to  be  followed  in  the  dispensation  of  [)atronage, 
but  to  be  incorporated  with  it. 

The  state  should,  however,  not  merely  promote 
the  cultivation  of  art  as  regards  the  highc^r  branches 
of  this  pursuit,  but  should  make  exertions  to  in- 
duce the  people  generally  to  pay  attention  to  it,  by 
which  alone  can  civilization  through  this  means  be 
extensively  advanced  among  them.  If  the  govern- 
ment Avould  undertake  the  expense,  whicli  would 
be  but  trifling,  of  issuing  engravings,  either  plain 
or  coloured,  suitably  executed,  of  works  of  art  of 
high  merit,  illustrative  both  of  scriptural  and  of 
profane  history,  which  might  serve  for  distribution 
by  the  clergy,  or  other  persons,  among  the  people 
generally,  or  be  supplied  to  tluMu  at  a  very  clieap 
rate,  and  which  they  could  hang  u[)  in  their 
houses;  a  vast  deal  would  be  at  once  efiected,  not 
only  towards  the  po[)ular  cultivation  of  art,  but  in 
the  promotion  also  of  popular  Education,  and  the 
extension  of  Religious  Influence. 

Considering  also  the  importance,  and  the  exten- 
sively beneficial  and  civilizing  influence  of  music, 
upon  the  population  of  any  nation  ;  it  is  ecpially 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  supply  tliis,  on  certain 
occasions,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  people,  as 
also  to  furnish  them   with   other  sources  of  desi- 
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raT)l(^  and  imprDviii^  recreation.  Tliis,  too,  may  be 
done  at  a  very  small  expense.'  in  comparison  with 
the  good  resulting  from  it.  On  festive  days,  more 
especially,  should  musical  performances  be  intro- 
duced. There  is  this  great  advantage,  moreover, 
in  the  state  thus  aiding  in  the  dissemination  of 
art  of  different  kinds ;  that  thereby  not  only  is  the 
civilization  of  the  nation  promoted  through  the 
influence  of  art,  but  it  is  still  further  ad\  anced  by 
the  aid  and  patronage  which  the  art  in  question 
thus  receives. 

Nevertheless,  the  arts,  like  the  various  elements 
of  civilization,  and  like  civilization  itself,  are  lia- 
ble to  degenerate  and  decay.  They  require  to  be 
united  with  other  pursuits,  and  especially  ^^T.th  the 
different  elements  of  civilization.  They  are  too 
refining  and  enervating  when  followed  alone,  not 
only  on  their  devotees,  but  on  themselves.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  that  they  should  be  blended 
with  other  occupations,  both  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves and  for  the  sake  of  civilization,  in  the  pro- 
motion and  perfection  of  which  they  form  so  im- 
portant an  element.  Followed  exclusively,  they 
are  calculated  too  much  not  only  to  render  effemi- 
nate a  nation,  but  to  call  off  attention  from  more 
invigorating  pursuits. 

That  pursuit  with  which  the  arts  are  best  adapted 
to  be  blended,  is  science.  In  every  nation,  genius 
of  each  kind  has  displayed  itself  about  the  same 
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time,  ill  arts,  in  scionco,  and  in  arms.*  Art  is  cor- 
rective of  science,  refines  its  followers,  and  renders 
tastefiil  its  operations;  and  so  lar  (Vom  ])ein^  su- 
perseded by,  it  is  at  tlio  ])resent  period  more  than 
ever  essential  for  these  ends.  Science,  on  the  other 
hand,  improves  art,  and  renders  it  a})plieable  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life. 

Science  bein«^  in  most  cases  manually  practical, 
is  less  dependent  on  state  patronat^e  tlian  is  art. 
Yet  this  is  requisite,  especially  for  two  objects: — 
1.  To  aid  the  originators  of  new^  inventi(ms  in 
science,  which  may  be  of  ^reat  ultimate  value  to 
the  public,  but  which  the  discoNcnu's  may  not  be 
able  to  afford,  or  which  it  may  not  be  worth  their 
while  to  perfect.  2.  To  encourage  expcMimcnts  in 
science,  which  tliose  practically  engaged  in  thom 
may  not  have*  the  means,  or  ability,  or  leisure  to 
carry  out;  but  NNhicli  it  may  l)e  of  tlie  highest  and 
most  essential  im[)ortance  to  the  state  to  complete. 


v.— LIBERTY  OF  THE  TRESS,  AND  TOLERATION. 

That  element  of  civilization  which  I  liave  desig- 
nated by  the  general  nanu*  of  '*  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  and  Toleration,"  in  which  is  included  the 
right  of  free  thought  and  speech  upon  all  questions, 
whether  [)olitical,  moral,  or  rtdigious  ;  demands  next 

•  Gil)boii's  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Uonian  F^mpire.' 
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lo  \)r  coiisidt^red,  holli  on  acfoimt  of  its  connection 
alike  with  tlie  preceding  elements  of  Keligious  In- 
fluence and  Instructorial  Institutions,  as  also  be- 
cause the  principles  which  regulate  it  have  refer- 
ence to  a  portion  of  the  subject-matter  in  those 
elements  which  are  to  follow,  and  require,  crjnse- 
quently,  to  be  laid  down  and  determined  before 
entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  latter. 

The  element  now  under  consideration,  is  as  es- 
sential for  the  complete  civilization  of  a  state  as, 
and  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  that  in  which 
the  free  exercise  of  his  judgment  is  essential  for 
the  pei-fect  education  of  the  man. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  observable  in 
the  nature  of  the  element  now  before  us,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered, and  those  which  follow ;  that  it  is  entirely 
of  a  negative  kind,  consisting  not  in  the  provision 
of  certain  aids  or  institutions  necessary  to  ci^iliza- 
tion,  but  in  the  prohibition  of  certain  acts  or  pro- 
ceedings to  which  the  people  in  each  country,  of 
whatever  party  or  opinion,  are  naturally  prone,  and 
from  which  they  require  to  be  restrained,  in  order 
that  that  entire  freedom  of  thought,  and  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  action,  may  be  preserved,  which 
is  so  essentially  conducive  to  a  perfect,  and,  indeed, 
to  a  high  condition  of  civilization.  Eestraint  of 
liberty  of  one  kind,  is  here  resorted  to,  only  in  order 
to  ensure  the  possession  and  exercise  of  liberty  of 
another  kind,  in  a  manner  the  most  complete. 
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Liberty  iiiid  restraint  are,  indeed,  haidly  cycv 
found  in  an  entii'cly  pnre  condition,  tlic  on(\  al- 
tlion<^h  it  is  its  exact  converse,  being  generally 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  other,  and  in  many 
cases  the  admixtnre  greatly  contribnting,  if  not 
actnally  essential  to  its  complete  vigonr.  Liberty 
nnchecked  by  any  ri^straint,  oftcMi  ends  in  tyranny. 
Restraints  on  liberty  are  sonK^what  like  rudders  to 
ships:  they  may  in  certain  instances  impede  t\w 
rapidity  of  their  progress,  but  in  all  cases  they  i)r()- 
mote  the  safety  of  the  passage.  Those  restraints 
only  which  ar(^  in  no  res])ect  either  directly  or  in- 
directly conduciNC  to  liberty,  are  absolutely  into- 
lerable, and  ought  ever  to  be  resisted  as  entirely 
opposed  to  freedom. 

Civil  liberty,  which  is  tlie  right  that  every  in- 
dividual possesses  of  acting  as  he  thinks  proper, 
except  so  far  only  as  by  so  doing  he  may  inflict 
an  injury  or  wrong  on  some  other  nicnilxT  of  the 
society  to  which  lu^  Ix^longs,  is  of  two  kinds: 
— L  Physical  liberty,  or  tlu^  right  of  pen-forming 
such  corporeal  actions  as  the  individual  wills,  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  restraint,  which  is  imj)os(Ml 
by  the  state  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  all 
the  other  members  of  the  community.  2.  Intcl- 
IcT-tual  liberty,  or  tin*  right  of  exercising  his  men- 
tal powers,  and  of  applying  them  in  such  manner 
and  for  such  purposes  as  he  chooses,  subject  also  to 
the  restraint  already  desciibed. 
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l^liysical  slavciy  ])io(liiff's  n-sults  fjf  two  r>j)|io- 
sito  natures,  both  as  regards  tliosc  who  exorcise  it 
towards  others,  and  tliose  whrj  suffer  from  it  them- 
selves. Thus,  wliih'  the  domination  over  inferiors 
is  of  itself  directly  debasing  to  the  mind,  tin*  com- 
pelling them  to  do  the  drudger}'  of  life  both  re- 
lieves those  who  are  thus  freed  from  it  from  all 
occupations  of  this  kind,  and  allows  them  full  lei- 
sure for  refining  and  ci^ilizing  pursuits  ;  so  that 
some  persons  have  even  supposed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  a  state  is  actually  essential  to 
its  citizens  attaining  any  very  high  or  perfect  con- 
dition, either  of  liberty  or  of  ci\ilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  endure  slaveiT,  are  debased 
in  mind  by  this  degradation,  and  by  the  senile 
services  which  they  have  to  undergo  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  this  very  hardship  itself  tends  to 
soften  and  moderate  many  of  those  passions  and 
feelings  which  are  most  opposed  to  civilization  • 
and  the  condition  itself  is  often  one  of  less  bar- 
barity and  ignorance  than  that  in  which  the  sub- 
jects of  it  were  before  their  captivity.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral  liberty,  in 
every  nation,  is  highly  conducive  to  civilization. 
Intellectual  and  moral  slavery,  when  the  mind  is 
subjected  to  arbitraiy  rule,  and  is  no  longer  free 
to  exercise  itself  at  its  will,  is  the  most  grievous 
of  all    states;    and   to  guard  against  this   is  the 
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main  object  of  the  element  of  c'i^ilizati()n  before 
us.  It  is  consequently  witli  iiitclloctuiil  and  moral 
liberty,  Avliich  is  the  o|)[)()site,  anil  the  antidote  to 
this  condition,  that  Ave  have*  alone  here  to  do,  as 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  (1x111- 
zation.  This  is,  indeed,  tlu*  most  Miluable  kind  of 
liberty,  and  it  is  principally  of  two  kinds: — 1.  Li- 
berty of  thinkin<i;,  speakin^^,  and  writ  in  <i:  concern  In  li; 
matters  of  state,  and  of  discussin<i^  fre(dy  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country.  2.  Liberty  of  think- 
iii<^,  si)eakin<i;,  and  writing  concernini;-  matters  of 
religion,  and  of  discussing  freely  its  doctrines  and 
tenets.  The  two  grand  ei\il  regulations  which  in 
every  free  and  civilizcnl  state  mainly  conduce  to  es- 
tablish these  high  priAileges,  are  those  that  come 
under  the  general  t(n-ms  of  lAberty  of  the  Press, 
and  Toleration. 

'J'herecan  ])v  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  liberty,  even 
in  tli(^  abstract,  consideri^l  by  itself  indi^pendently, 
operates  as  a  great  stimulus  to  education  and  to 
civilization  generally  ;  as  a  state  of  si^'vility  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  severe  cln^ck  ui)on  tlnnr  advance- 
ment. Nor  can  it  b(^  doiiled  that  liberty  is  more 
extensive,  and  certainly  more  varied,  in  a  condi- 
tion of  civilization  than  in  on(*  of  barbarism.  For 
although  In  tlu>  former  state  many  n^straints  are  im- 
posed, yet  these  are  im})()se(l  only  for  the  sake  of 
scH'uring  still  greater  liberty  as  the  price  of  th<'in, 
and  as  the  final  result.      Ue>traint  is  thus  made  the 
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parent  of  liberty,  and  out  of  ever}'  curtailment  of 
our  freedom,  fresh  freedom  springs,  ^foreover,  un- 
less a  people  possess  liberty  of  action,  tlu-y  will 
not  properly  qualify  themselves  to  act.  Of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  freedom,  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  are  not  only  the  most  precious,  but  these 
both  lay  the  foundation  for,  and  promote  the  secu- 
rity of  every  other  sort  of  freedom.  Consequently, 
Avhen  this  liberty  is  restricted,  education  is  deprived 
of  half  the  incentives  to  its  progress.  If,  indeed, 
there  is  any  right  which  may  be  strictly  termed  a 
natural  one,  it  is  surely  that  of  Liberty  of  Con- 
science,  w^hich  was  given  us  by  God,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  which  is  a  positive  and  a  required  duty.  And, 
doubtless,  if  any  right  is  inalienable,  it  is  this.  A 
free  government,  moreover,  induces  the  people  to 
study  the  laws  and  institutions  under  which  they 
live,  inasmuch  as  they  feel  that  they  have  both  an 
interest  in  their  maintenance,  and  an  influence  in 
their  promotion. 

Some  of  our  ancient  statutes  appear  to  aspire 
not  only  at  checking  the  expression  of  sentiments, 
but  the  very  thought  of  them.  And  in  truth,  per- 
haps, difficult  and  even  impossible  as  this  may  seem, 
it  is  of  little  use  restraining  the  former  if  we  can- 
not also  repress  the  latter. 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  free  and  popular  organ 
or  representative  of  opinion  in  a  state,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  and  benefit,  to  afford  vent  to  the 
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public  feeling,  and  to  guard  against  abuses  and  un- 
constitutional acts  of  the  governnnnit.  The  free 
press  of  a  nation  corresponds  with  tlie  organ  and 
power  of  speech  in  an  iii(li\i(hial.  Being  aUowed 
through  this  vehicle  to  give  full  ex])ression  to  its 
sentiments,  all  danger  of  resorting  to  i)hysical  force, 
in  order  to  remedy  each  grievance,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  is  removed. 

Con'esponding,  therefore,  with  the  general  free- 
dom of  discussion  which  is  allowed  upon  all  mat- 
ters, both  of  principle  and  of  practice,  should  be 
the  freedom  alike  of  inquiry  and  of  animadversion 
which  is  ])ermitted  to  the  press,  especially  upon 
political  topics.  Here,  moreover,  wliile  all  direct 
attacks  upon  the  authority  of  the  govc^rnment,  and 
all  question  as  to  the  right  to  put  in  force  actu- 
ally existing  laws,  must  be  strictly  prohibited ;  tlie 
fullest  discussion  sliould  be  granted  as  to  tlie  ex- 
])(Mli(Micy  of  continuing  or  altering  the  laws,  admit- 
ting at  the  same  time  the  undeniable  duty  of  obey- 
ing them  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  the  laws. 

Magna  est  Veritas,  et  pra'valehif^ — is  not  only  a 
great  axiom  in  politics  as  well  as  ethics,  but  a  sure 
guarantee  in  controversy  that  if  the  discussion  be 
fairly  as  w(dl  as  freely  conducted,  truth  will  in  the 
end  prove  triumphant.  And,  indeed,  if  any  tenets 
are  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  truth,  they  ought 
not  to  stand  at  all. 

There  are  two  especial  advantages  possessed  by 
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tlic  press  as  tlio  ])rotector  of  tlic  public  against  op- 
pression, and  wliich  tlie  voice  of  the  j)eople  de- 
clared in  their  assemblies  would  fail  to  obtain. 
The  first  of  these  is  that,  from  the  sentiments  wliich 
are  put  forth  being  uttered  anonymously,  the  utmost 
boldness  and  independence  are  exhibited  in  their 
expression.  And,  in  the  next  place,  the  services  of 
the  greatest  talent  of  whicli  the  nation  can  boast 
among  those  who  are  skilled  in  literary'  composi- 
tion, are  secured  to  the  public.  The  sentiments  so 
expressed  are,  in  reality,  to  be  considered  not  those 
of  the  writer  who  pens  them,  but  as  those  of  the 
nation  which  are  here  reflected,  and  by  whom  they 
are  re-echoed.  And  it  is  this  consideration  alone 
which  gives  them  their  force. 

Although  the  press,  invested  as  it  is  T\'ith  so 
much  power  as  a  public  censor,  has  no  means  of 
directly  punishing  those  whom  it  condemns ;  yet 
it  may  prove  very  efficient  in  the  prevention  of 
misdemeanours,  especially  those  of  a  moral  and 
political  nature,  by  deteriing  people  from  them, 
through  the  fear  of  detection  and  exposure  which 
it  creates.  Punishment,  indeed,  indirectly,  it  may 
and  does  inflict,  though  of  a  moral  kind  only,  by 
holding  up  to  obloquy  the  objects  of  its  just  cen- 
sure. 

As  already  observed  in  a  previous  Element,  the 
Press  has  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the  Theati'e, 
as  it  was  availed  of  at  Athens  as  a  moral  censor. 
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And  it  is,  doubtless,  far  bettor  adapted  for  this 
])iirpose,  as  appealing  rather  to  deliberate  reason 
than  to  passion,  and  to  the  information  of  the  people, 
instead  of  aiminf^^  merely  at  satirical  effect.  Thou<^di 
less  strikin^i^  and  effcH-tive  than  a  theatrical  repre- 
sentation to  ridicule  a  foible,  its  efforts  produce  a 
more  permanent  result.  To  expose  an  abuse,  or  to 
])()int  out  an  inconsistency,  satire  may  not  only  be 
resorted  to  with  fairness,  but  sucli  an  a[)plication  of 
it  is  in  reality  its  legitimate  aim  and  object. 

The  Parliament  and  the  Press  together,  througli 
^vliich  is  afibrded  the  amplest  vent  for  tlie  ebulli- 
tion of  the  national  feeling,  and  by  means  of  wliicli 
it  is  expressed  >vith  the  utmost  freedom,  fully  supply 
the  place  both  of  the  orators  and  the  comic  satir- 
ists of  th(^  days  of  Greece.  The  main  difference 
as  n^gards  the  'weapons  (Mn])l()yed  is,  that  in  an- 
cient times,  elociuence  and  satire  were  principally 
resorted  to;  in  the  present  day,  reason  is  tliat  which 
is  UK^st  used,  and  wliicli  is  Ix'ttcr  a(la])tc(l  for  tlie 
service  of  a  state  in  a  high  condition  of  civilization  ; 
as,  though  all  pcM-sons  can  be  more  or  less  moved 
by  declamation  and  ndicule,  those  only  wlio  have 
received  at  least  a  moderate  share  of  cultivation, 
can  be  acted  upon  by  tlu^  a])peals  of  reason.  More- 
over, what  the  orator  and  actor  gain  in  force  and 
momentary  c^flect,  thr  prc^ss  more  than  makes  up  for 
bv  tlu^  vast  number  to  \\liom  it  at  oncc^  addresses 
itself,  and  by  the  permanence  of  the  impressions 
which  it  creates. 
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The  press,  especially  tliroiif^h  the  iiewsj);iper, 
Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  (extraordinary  and  striking 
features  in  modem  civilization,  and  wliieli  forms  a 
new  element  of  it  wholly  wanting  in  that  of  any 
ancient  times  and  states,  is  also  of  immense  use 
as  a  ])ublic  instructor,  both  in  diffusing  knowledge, 
and  in  inculcating  correct  principles ;  though  prr- 
haps  it  is  more  efficient  to  expose  those  which  are 
wrong,  than  to  teach  those  which  are  right.  In 
the  latter  respect,  if  not  in  the  former,  it  is  like  a 
church  establishment,  and  ouglit  to  aid  the  opera- 
tions of  that  institution  by  pointing  out  error  and 
denouncing  vice.  Following  too  in  the  track  of  the 
church,  it  assists  in  extending  information  through 
every  part  of  the  nation. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  press  in  aiding  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  and  of  intercourse, 
both  between  communities  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
same  countiy,  and  between  different  states,  it  is 
here  extensively  auxiliary  to  Elements  IX.  and  X. 

The  real  power  of  the  press  is  founded  on  truth 
and  on  public  opinion.  xVrmed  T\ith  the  former,  and 
supported  by  the  latter,  its  strength  is  immense,  if 
not  irresistible.  Possessing  the  former,  it  ought 
also  to  obtain  the  latter.  But  unless  it  is  endowed 
with  the  former,  its  power  is  more  specious  than 
solid,  and  in  the  end  it  must  give  way,  however 
zealously  the  latter  influence  may  for  a  time  up- 
hold it.     It  is,  however,  highly  favourable  to  the 
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expression  of  trutli,  and  luhantageous,  too,  for  the 
development  of  ])ublic  opinion,  tliat  the  different 
organs  of  the  press  shoukl  espouse  different  princi- 
ples on  the  various  political  questions  that  are  adN o- 
cated,  by  which  each  toi)ic  obtains  the  fairest  and 
freest  discussion,  and  truth  is  most  completely  main- 
tained ;  and  by  which  also  tlic  most  ann)le  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  the  public  of  judging  fully 
and  fairly  on  the  various  measures  put  before  them. 
By  this  means  also,  a  proper  balance  is  preserved 
between  the  different  parties  and  opinions  in  the 
state,  and  consequently  no  interest  or  institution  is 
in  danger  of  being  overwhelmcMl  by  the  press. 

Such  an  institution,  so  important  to  the  interests 
of  each  branch  and  party  in  the  state,  ought  to  be 
wlioUy  free.  Tlu^  public  are  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sucli  an  organ  as  tliis,  for  the  declaration  of 
their  ojjinion.  it  is  only  ])y  expressing  tlnnr  exigtMi- 
(•i(^s  and  requirements  witli  iVccdom,  that  \\\r\  can 
be  well  and  adiupiately  governed,  and  \\lii(  li  they 
have  a  right  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  as  the  very 
(Mid  of  civil  society  itself. 

Hut  although  the  free  and  unrestrained  discus- 
sion of  state  (piestions  and  general  topics  in  this 
manner  is  most  desirable,  and  is  hi^dil)  beneficial 
to  the  ])ublic  ;  the  conversion  of  that  noble  moral 
engine  tlu*  press  into  a  vehicle  of  slander,  not  for 
the  public  good,  but  for  private  gain,  or  employing 
it  for  the  propagation  of  immorality  or  |)rofan(Miess, 
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on<^lit  over  to  be  proliibited  by  tlie  strictest 
Even  liberty  in  tbe  discussion  of  public  ques 
must  bave  its  bounds.  Tlie  settled  fcmnda 
of  an  establisbed  goveniment,  ou^^bt  not  t 
constantly  disturbed  without  some  adequate  cf 
or  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  ^^ 
form  the  hope  of  the  nation,  exposed  to  doubl 
contumely,  merely  to  gratify  indi\idual  vanity  ( 
price.  These  topics  are  too  sacred,  and  too  r 
bound  up  with  the  private  interests  and  fee 
of  each  individual,  to  allow  of  their  being  unse 
in  this  manner.  A  vast  distinction,  indeed,  is 
drawn  between  discussion  as  to  fundamental  p( 
either  in  politics  or  religion,  and  minor  consi 
tions  of  practice  or  theory  arising  out  of  t 
The  former  must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  hel 
violable,  so  long  as  a  large  majority  of  the  p( 
not  only  acquiesce  in  them,  but  rely  on  theii*  1 
upheld,  and  on  which  the  safety  and  peace  oj 
nation  depend.  To  be  ever  questioning  their 
priety  or  soundness,  w^ould  so  much  bring  them 
disrepute  and  contempt,  and  would  occasion 
general  perplexity  and  distrust,  as  to  be  a  t 
evil  than  even  the  prohibition  of  discussion  s 
them  altogether.  The  real  and  true  princip 
be  adopted  in  this  case,  appears,  however,  t 
not  to  prohibit  such  discussion,  even  as  to  the 
ing  principles  of  religion  or  government,  al 
ther ;  but  to  require  this,  when  followed,  so  t 
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conducted  as  not  to  obtrude  on  the  public  mind, 
and  to  be  pursued  by  its  votaries  in  private.  Hence, 
even  the  questionin<2;  of  fundamtMital  principles, 
need  not  be  forbidden  beyond  the  recpiisite  bounds, 
when  tlu*  reasons  for  restraininij^  it  no  loii<^(»r  exist. 
All  abrid«i:inent  of  libert\  is  justified  only  by  neces- 
sity. Liberty  exercised  by  one,  ()u<^ht  not,  more- 
over, to  be  allowed  to  infrin<i^(^  on  that  of  anotlier. 
It  is  essential,  indeed,  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible 
the  necessity  for  discussions  of  this  kind  ;  which 
can  only  be  done  by  maintainiufi^  in  their  integrity 
the  true  principles  of  the  <2^()vernment,  and  the 
purity  of  the  reli^^ion  establislied.  Even  if  then 
attacked,  the  people,  instead  of  joining  in,  will  be 
led  to  repel  th(»  assaults.  But  in  all  cases,  minor 
matters  of  practice  and  detail  connected  witli  laws 
and  religi(m,  such  as  contemplated  changes  in  legis- 
lation, or  the  points  in  difference  between  sects,  can- 
not be  too  freely  investigated.  A  nnm  in  business 
discusses  unrcseiTcdly  with  liis  fricMids  in  private, 
as  to  the  particular  course  he  shall  ])ursu(\  accord- 
ing to  special  circumstances,  and  is  glad  of  th(Mr 
advice  in  each  case  ;  but  to  be  every  day  openly 
debating  whether  he  should  renounce  his  business 
altogether,  or  change  his  profession,  would  be  un- 
settling to  his  habits  and  ruinous  to  his  prospects. 

If  it  be  said,  however,  that  Truth  ouglit  always 
not  only  to  be  permitted,  but  encouraged,  and  that 
it  is  for  the  general  good  of  society  that  it  sliould 
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prevail ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  though  it  ouglit 
undoubtedly  to  be  advanced  and  sup})orted,  yet  this 
sliould  be  done  at  proper  times  and  seasons  only, 
as  in  some  instances  the  urging  forward  trutli  on 
an  unsuitable  occasion,  when  the  consequences  of 
doing  so  would  be  directly  and  extensively  injurious, 
is  likely  to  be  more  pernicious  than  the  promulga- 
tion of  even  gross  falsehood.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  determine,  on  its  first  utter- 
ance, whether  a  new  doctrine  be  really  true,  or  only 
pretending  to  truth.  And,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  only  correct  principle  on  which 
restraints  can  be  imposed  on  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
is,  that  truth  is  already  established,  and  is  pre- 
dominant, and  that  it  ought  to  be  protected  from 
assault. 

The  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  its  liberty.  An  individual  may  have 
entire  physical  liberty,  although  he  is  not  allowed 
to  molest  his  neighbours ;  or  ample  intellectual 
liberty,  though  he  is  prohibited  from  throA™g  ofi" 
all  moral  restraint.  These  rational  impediments  do 
not,  indeed,  at  all  afi'ect  or  diminish  the  real  per- 
fection of  his  liberty.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is 
not  like  that  of  a  madman  or  a  drunkard,  but  re- 
sembles the  freedom  of  a  reasonable  being.  Its 
liberty  is  not  even  promoted  by  its  licentiousness, 
which  is  only  its  perversion,  and  is  a  kind  of  disease 
to  which  it  is  liable.     The  public,  indeed,  w^ho  are 
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its  patrons  and  protortors,  will  iirvor  sn1)niit  tn  he 
the  victims  in(H\i(hially  of"  its  slanders;  nor  will 
they  tamely  allow  thcii*  le<i:itimate  orjj^an  i'nv  the  na- 
tional <;o()d  to  he  made  a  ^chicle  for  j)rivate  malice, 
or  corrupt  purposes.  'Hiis,  indeed,  must  eventually 
lead,  not  to  the  extension,  hut  to  the  extinguish- 
ment of  its  liherty. 

It  is  d\u\  howcNcr,  to  tlu*  press,  especially  to 
that  ])ortion  of  it  which  is  estahlished  in  our  own 
country,  to  ohserve  tliat  the  intiucMice  of  the  news- 
paper is  on  th(^  whoh^  uiupiestionahly  and  exten- 
sively IxMieticial,  and  favourahh^  to  (JNilization,  and 
this  in  se\('ral  ways.  It  not  only  difiiises  know- 
ledi;-e  of  \ari()us  kinds,  hut  the  standard  of  its  stvle, 
and  perha])s  of  its  morality  too,  is,  at  the  least, 
on  an  axcraij^e  with,  and  ])rohahly  much  ahove  that 
of  the  generality  of  its  readers,  :ni(l  then^fon*  ad- 
vantafi:(M)us  ])oth  to  their  mental  and  moi*al  ])i-o- 
grcss.  The  j)recepts  which  it  enforces  are  for  tin* 
most  part  favourahh*  to  hoth  reliu^ion  and  \iitue.  as 
no  ])uhlic  instructor,  whatever  ho  mii^ht  tliink  or 
f(H'l,  would  \(Miture  to  a^■ow  sentiments  in  opposi- 
tion to  estahlished  fundamental  truths,  and  thus 
expose  himself  at  imcv  hoth  to  tlu^  criticism  and 
the  censiu'e  of  lival  journals,  and  of  discerninjj; 
readers.  Heterodoxy  is  nniinly  tau<^lit,  not  in  ])uhlic 
i  assemhlies,  hut  in  private  conferences.  AN'ith  xcrv 
few  and  perhaps  unimportant  exce])tions,  the  news- 
paper is  also  on  the  side  of  order  and  good  govern- 
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mcnt ;  altlioii^li  ;iii  cxtonsiNc  latitude  must  be,  and 
()u<^lit  to  he,  Jillowcd  to  it  ill  the  discussion  oi'  dif- 
ferent questions,  and  as  the  organ  of  vaiious  parties, 
who  all  alike  profess  to  be  animated  only  by  a  de- 
sire for  the  public  weal. 

II.  The  free  discussion  of  questions  relatinj^  to 
the  different  points  in  religious  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, not  affecting  the  existence  of  religion  itself,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  religion  in  a  pure  form.  Man  has  his  reason 
given  to  him  by  his  Maker,  both  to  guide  him  cor- 
rectly in  the  choice  of  a  religion,  and  to  guard  him 
against  errors  in  religion  in  general.  And  it  is  only 
by  the  free  and  unfettered  exercise  of  that  reason, 
that  he  can  be  expected  to  decide  right  in  the  one 
case,  or  to  be  directed  aright  in  the  other.  To  this 
free  and  right  exercise  of  reason,  we  owe  it  that 
Christianity  has  supplanted  paganism  in  this  land  ; 
and  by  stifling  it  it  is  that  error,  and  idolatry,  and 
superstition,  seek  to  retain  their  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  their  votaries.  In  order  also  to  presence 
the  purity  and  the  credit  of  the  best  of  all  religions, 
it  is  essential  that  a  full  and  free  right  of  discus- 
sion should  be  allowed  to  all  parties,  and  which  the 
erroneous  and  bigoted  of  all  parties  alike  mil  be 
found  to  agree  in  endeavouring  to  stifle.  Toleration, 
w^hich  permits,  and  indeed  leads  to  inquiry  and  re- 
formation, constantly  acts  as  a  puiifier  of  religion ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  so  much  tends  to 
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its  (IcterioratioM  as  tlic  foibiddiiii^  its  tenets  to  ho 
canvassed,  and  snbjected  to  the  test  of"  reason,  w  liieh 
operates  like  fii(*  in  j)nr<^intr  away  the  (h'oss,  and  in 
e()rrectin<i^  abuses.  Sta<;nation  of  opinion,  ecpially 
with  staii^nation  of  water,  tends  to  breed  corruption 
of  its  kind. 

Toleration,  nevertheless,  sprin<j:s  as  miu-h,  or  in- 
d(H'(l  nu)r(\  from  the  hii-<i;eness  and  real  liberality 
of  th(»  mind  of  tlie  person  exercising  it,  than  from 
the  particular  creed  which  he  pr()f(»ss(»s,  or  the  code 
of  laws  undcu"  which  he  may  be  li\inii;.  ('certain 
nobh^-mindcul  Roman  Catholics  are  full  of  the 
si)irit  of  toleration,  while  some  Protestants  are  as 
intolcM'ant  and  persecutin<2^  as  tlu^  Tnquisiticm  in 
Spain.  Moreover*,  as  a  <i;eneral,  if  not  invariable 
rul(\  thos(^  will  b(^  found  th(^  most  intolerant  to- 
wards (»thers,  who  arc*  themselves  the  Imist  entitled 
to  l)e  treated  with  toleration. 

The  two  jti^rand  princij)li»s  on  wliich  toh^ration  is 
founded,  and  th(*  soundness  of  wliich  few  of  well- 
disciplined  reason  and  extensive*  cultivation  will  be* 
dispos(Ml  to  doubt,  are  that  r\rv\  man  has  a  rii^dit 
to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  his  reason  in  the 
investigation  of  truth;  and  that  there  are  hardly  any 
subjects  of  a  ])ractical  nature*  so  certain  as  regards 
their  rul(*s  and  ap])lication,  as  not  to  admit  of  contro- 
versy. The  ground  on  which  the  support  of  tolera- 
tion r(\sts,  is  that  it  is  desirabU*  to  arrive  at  and  to 
preserve  truth,  and  that  this  is  best  promoted  and  en- 
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siiicd  l)y  free  discussion.  Wlici'c  j)()siti\('  triitli  lias 
IxM'ii  attaiiK^l,  as  in  the  case  of  tlic  rccciNfd  \cracity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  iscouscfjiicntly  uot  osscn- 
tial  or  cx])edient  to  extend  tolcialion  to  its  in\<'>- 
ti^ation.  Hut  any  point  slioit  of  this.  e\cii  to  the 
free  questioning  of  the  hest  form  of  religion.  luid, 
indeed,  every  topic  of  this  kind  which  is  open  to 
doubt  and  debate,  should  be  witliin  the  scope  oi'  to- 
leration, and  be  allowed  to  be  argued  freely.  Cor- 
respondingly, indeed,  with  the  presenation  of  tlie 
balance  of  power  among  states,  the  rivalry  and  op- 
position to  each  other,  and  the  competition  without 
restraint  or  interruption,  of  different  contending  po- 
litical and  religious  sects,  has  the  beneficial  effect  of 
securing  each  party  and  doctrine  from  being  put 
down  or  overwhelmed  by  a  powerful  and  persecuting 
opponent;  and  prevents  the  suppression  of  truth, 
and  of  w^hatever  opinions  may  be  advantageously 
promulgated  for  the  w^ell-being  of  mankind. 

The  real  basis  of  toleration  is  consequently  this ; 
— that  as  every  man  is  answ^erable  to  God  and  his 
own  conscience  alone  for  all  his  acts,  and  as  the  aid 
or  intervention  of  no  other  man  can  save  him  or 
even  relieve  him  from  this  obligation  ;  so  ought 
each  individual  to  be  allowed,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  in  the  freest  manner,  to  perform  his  duty 
as  his  conscience  dictates  to  him,  and  \^ithout  the 
interference  of  any  other  person.  While,  how^ever, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  greatest  amount  of  toleration 
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and  ])()liti(:il  liberty  to  \Nlii(h  :niy  oik*  can  rca^)!!- 
al)l\  desire  to  attaiti.  is  to  be  eiitirch  free  to  act  ae- 
(•()r(lin<4- to  the  dictates  of  his  coiiseieiice  ;  yet  on  tin? 
other  hand,  the  seNcrest  restraint  unih'r  which  all 
alike  are  placed,  i-esults  tVoni  the  alle<^iance  ^^hich 
the\  owe  to  that  most  ahsolnte  of  despots,  who  of 
all  rnlers  is  the  most  arhitiar},  and  whose  decrees 
far  (»xceed  in  se\crit\  and  riti^our  those  of  any  state, 
either  ecclesiastical  or  ci\il.  ( '()nscienc(\  indeed, 
is  like  a  dema<^()[i:ne  t\  rant,  who  exclainrs  aii^ainst 
all  antliority  exc(*pt  his  own,  while  he  nses  his 
power  with  a  (l(»sj)()tic  sway,  far  exceedin*:;  that  (>f 
the  t\rainues  a^i^ainst  which  he  declaims,  (^ni^ht 
wc  then,  it  nniy  he  asked,  in  the  r(><j;nlation  of  the 
discipline  of  a  stat(\  to  \)c  more  tol(M*ant  towards 
(^ach  other,  than  is  onr  own  natnre,  or  (iod  work- 
inir  thionLch  it,  to  onrsehcs? 

Ilei-e,  howcNcr.  1  would  ol)serve  tliat  it  mnst  ne- 
(•(\ssai"il\  follow'  that  the  more  strictK  are  we  hound, 
and  the  mon*  extensiNcly  are  we  inliueiiccd  l)\  tlu* 
th(*  laws  of  conscience  ;  in  an  ecpial  ratio  do  we 
the  less  stand  in  need  of  }eirislati\('  or  other  cixil 
enactmcMits  to  bind  us.  Accordinji:  as  each  indi- 
vidnal  is  i^uidc^d  by  conscience*,  ma\  he  l)e  allowed 
a  larger  amount  of  ci\il  toleiation,  and  of  i-elii^ious 
liberty.  Thus,  toleration  not  onh  conduces  to  ci- 
\ilization.  but  the  <i^reater  is  the  amount  of  ci\ili- 
zation  enjoyed  by  aii\  i)eoj>l('.  (moic  es])eciall\  as 
regards  the  moral  discipline  and   (  ulti\alion  which 
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they  liav(i  received),  the  greater  is  the  amount  of 
toh'ration  which  they  are  fitted  to  ])Ossess.  Il^nce, 
tliat  wliich  toleration  should  not  only  allow  hut  ah- 
solutely  secure  to  us,  is  liherty  of  conscience,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  reli<^ion.  If  its  limits  do  not 
extend  to  and  fully  emhrace  this  object,  such  tolera- 
tion is  incomplete.  If  they  exceed  this  bound,  they 
are  supei'fluous,  and  tend  rather  to  licentiousness 
than  to  real  liberty. 

The  resort  to  coercive  measures,  and  to  penal 
enactments  of  any  kind,  in  order  to  change  or  en- 
force religious  opinions,  must  in  almost  every  case 
be  not  only  absolutely  unjust,  but  wholly  ineffica- 
cious ;  as  if  any  effect  is  produced,  this  is  the  re- 
sult not  of  the  persuasion  of  the  reason  by  such 
means,  but  of  the  dread  of  persecution  which  pre- 
vails over  the  mind  of  the  person  so  oppressed. 
Whatever  his  external  conduct  may  exhibit,  no  in- 
ternal conviction  will  have  been  wTought,  but  which 
alone  is  the  aim  of  those  ^vho  coerce  him.  And 
so  far  from  intolerance  being  a  test  of  the  truth  of 
any  particular  tenet,  it  will  ever  be  found  that  those 
wdio  are  in  the  wrong  are  the  most  likely  to  resort 
to  such  a  mode  of  enforcing  their  doctrines,  which 
recourse  to  fair  argument  has  failed  to  effect.  Be- 
sides w^hich,  oppression  and  ciiielty  are  always  more 
eagerly  availed  of  by  the  bad  than  by  the  good,  and 
are  the  legitimate  weapons  only  of  the  former. 

Toleration,  as  has  already  been  obseiTed,  is  rather 
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n(*f2:ati\(*  than  j)()sitivt'  as  I'c^ards  its  essential  na- 
ture. It  consists,  in  reality,  more  in  the  absence 
of  intoleration  than  in  the  presenee  ot*  any  actual 
system  or  code  of  laus;  just  as  lib(»rty  itself  con- 
sists, not  in  tiie  j)res(Mice  of  any  j)articular  |)ii\i- 
lego,  hut  in  the  mere  absence  of  restraint.  In  its 
active  eifects,  too,  as  well  as  in  its  actual  essence, 
toleration  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  Thus, 
thouii^h  the  existence  of  toleration  may  not  produce 
good  feeling  among  rival  religious  bodies,  the  exist- 
ence of  intoleration  is  (piite  certain  to  excite  ani- 
mosity and  ill  fending.  In  nnniy  cases,  and  as  vv- 
gards  several  of  the  elemcMits  of  civilization,  all 
that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  attain  is  achieved, 
if  we  do  but  securely  banish  deleterious  influences, 
and  leave  a  free  course  o])(mi  to  those  that  are  b(>- 
neticial.  As  regards  the  management  of  our  ()^^  n 
physical  franu's,  althougli  wr  are  unable  to  lender 
them  vig(^rous  and  healthy,  we  may  ne\ertheless  do 
much  to  ])r()tect  them  against  infection,  and  cold, 
and  laccMation. 

The  heading  ])rinciples  of  tohn'ation  mav.  tln^re- 
fore,  be  determined  to  be  as  follows:—  Every  one 
ought  to  be  allowed  freely  to  hold  and  to  ])rofess 
whatever  religious  opinions  he  ])leases,  and  thinks 
right;  and  no  one  should  b(*  all()\N('d  to  interfere 
with  or  aiHioy  another  on  account  of,  or  in  icirard  to 
his  religious  opinions  and  obser\ances.  l^ach  indi- 
vidual should  be  permitt(Ml   to  worshi])  (iod  as  he 
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deems  best,  althou^^li  no  person  should  he  suffered 
opculy  to  disseminate  doctrines  actually  revolting 
to  the  reli^'ious  feelings  ;uid  opinions  of  others. 
Conseciucntly,  to  a  certain  ext(mt,  even  toh  ration 
itself  is  restrictive,  as  well  as  affordin;^  protection 
from  restraint. 

It  is,  moreover,  of  the  essence  of  toleration  not 
only  that  every  one  shall  be  permitted  to  hold  what 
religious  opinions  he  pleases,  and  to  sen'e  God  in 
the  mode  which  he  deems  best ;  but  tliat  no  one 
shall  be  liable  to  any  ci^il  injuiy  or  disqualification, 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or  form  of  wor- 
ship, provided  of  course  that  he  be  a  real  believer 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is  essential  in 
order  to  constitute  a  member  of  a  civil  Christian 
community.  Here,  how^ever,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  keep  in  view  the  wide  and  essential  distinc- 
tion between  any  opinion  or  doctrine  being  actu- 
ally and  diametrically  contrary  to  Scripture,  and 
its  being  merely  contrary  to  the  strained  and  false 
interpretation  which  ignorant,  or  fanatical,  or  super- 
stitious zealots  may  have  presumed  to  put  upon  it. 
Although  public  teaching  contrary  to  the  former 
may  fairly  be  prohibited  by  the  state,  teaching  con- 
trary to  the  latter  not  only  ought  not  to  be  prohi- 
bited, but  is  deserving  of  direct  encouragement. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  in  certain  cases,  consider- 
able difficulty  in  defining  and  determining  what  par- 
ticular theological  w^orks  or  sentiments  are  fairly 
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controversial,  and  what  are  actually  l)lasj)li('ni()us,  or 
unfit  for  tj:(Mi(»ral  disriission.  It'  it  be  laid  down  tliat 
direct  attacks  on  tlie  I)i\in(^  authority  of  Scripture 
come  within  tlio  hitter  ckiss,  it  is  still  difficult  to  spe- 
cify exactly  what  constitute  attacks  of  tins  kind. 
For  instance,  tlie  ciinie  of  (laliloo  in  asserting  that 
the  world  moved  round  the  sun,  was  considered  and 
punished  as  a  direct  attack  upon  Scripture,  althoujj^h 
in  reality  it  was  only  puttin<i;  a  different  construc- 
tion upon  certain  passat^^es  to  that  which  had  Ixu'u 
popularly  adopted.  And  yet  if  wc^  allow  full  and 
free  latitude  of  construction,  unless  we  cautiously 
guard  the  line  of  discussion  by  the  strictest  limits, 
how  can  we  prevent  cm^u  distinct  denials  of  the 
authority  of  tin*  Bible  itself,  howcNcr  they  ma)  be 
construed  ?  Probably,  therefore,  the  only  correct 
and  certain  ])rin(iple  to  establish  in  these  cases  is 
that,  while  all  direct  attacks  upon  religion  itself,  or 
Tipon  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  ought  to  be  strictlv 
and  absoluteh  j)n)hibit(Ml  ;  all  controveis\  respect- 
ing, or  arising  out  of  tii(>  construction  of  tiie  Bible, 
and  which  does  not  either  directl}  or  indirectlv 
deny  or  call  in  (piestion  the  truth  oi-  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  itself,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  the  full. 
This  is  necessary  for  \'vvr  discussion,  and  it  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  The  test  of,  and  the  free  resort  to  and 
exercise  of  reason,  form  the  oidv  sure  safeguard  for 
the  security  of  religion. 

Tohn'ation,  however,  like  every   other  principle 
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both  in  government  and  in  morals,  must  have  its 
defined  and  reasonal)l('  limits,  licyond  wliieh  it  is 
neither  neeessary  nor  exjx'dient  that  it  shonhl  be 
carried,  and  by  extending  it  beyond  whicJi  its  ob- 
jects are  not  really  promoted,  but  are  abridged,  and 
even  defeated. 

Toleration,  as  regards  its  limits,  commences  at 
that  point  where  any  question  liable  to  dispute  can 
arise  upon  any  theological  tenet  or  doctrine,  open 
to  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion,  and  of  which  it 
should  allow  and  secure  full  and  free  and  unre- 
stricted discussion  and  controversy  to  the  utmost. 
But  it  terminates  at  that  point  where  the  discussion 
extends  to  question  the  truth  and  reality  of  religion 
itself,  or  of  the  Bible  as  its  foundation,  to  the  per- 
mission of  which  it  ought  not  to  reach,  and  which 
forms  no  part  of  the  liberty  essential  for  discovering 
and  arrinng  at  truth,  which  should  be  the  sole  aim 
and  object  of  all  controversy,  and  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  which  no  impediments  should  be  offered. 
Any  system  of  toleration  that  falls  short  of  this,  is 
imperfect,  and  is  insufficient  for  securing  the  end 
desired.  Any  system  that  goes  beyond  this,  tends 
to  promote  licentiousness  and  scepticism,  and  will 
defeat  the  main  object  that  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view. 

In  two  especial  instances,  moreover,  may  limits 
be  fairly  and  equitably  placed  to  the  bounds  of 
toleration.     And  that  is  where  any  form  of  religion 
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inculcates  doctrines  inimical  to  tin*  due  n'ii;nlati()n 
of  the  state,  or  to  the  general  or  moral  \\-cll-])('in<^ 
of  the  community.  Thus,  to  maintain  that  th(» 
authority  of  the  soNci'ciLcn  is  not  h'^i^itimatc  and 
bindin<i^  on  the  subjects  of  tlii'  reahn.or  that  morality 
is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Cliristian  people,  may 
be  re«^ar(led  as  doctrines  of  this  kind.  Ihit  cncu  in 
this  case,  the  particular  tenets  only  that  aic  com- 
])laine(l  of  ou^ht  to  he  ])r()hil)ite(l,  and  not  the 
wh()l(»  code  of  that  form  of  religious  teachin<i^,  ex- 
cept where  tlie  former  constitute  an  essential  j)art 
of  the  latter,  and  are  inseparable  from  it,  in  which 
case  it  of  course  becomes  necessary  to  prohibit  en- 
tirely the  ()])iinons  in  ([uestion. 

Ihit  it  may  he  said  tlnit  toleration  nurtures  dis- 
affection and  h(M"(^sy.  which  in  tinn*  <^row  more  \i- 
gorous,  until  at  leni::th  they  ai'e  strong  enough  to 
subvert  not  only  reli«^ion,  but  every  otluM*  ])ri]Hij)le 
of  truth  as  well.  It  is  surely.  ho\\(>\('i-.  incorrect 
to  say  that  toleration  itself"  aids  the  urowth  of  anv 
opinion,  which  must  S})ring  up  ([uite  indejx'ndent 
of  it,  and  r(^ly  entirely  on  its  own  nu'rits  ;  alth()Ui4;h, 
on  the  other  hand,  intoleration  may  seiNC  to  check 
not  its  *i;rowth  but  its  manifestation,  NNhich  latter 
is  really  all  that  the  ci\il  poNNcr  can  effect.  Ki^dit 
reason  and  truth  are  the  only  reliable  wi^apons  bv 
which  to  resist  the  pr()<j[ress  of  \n  roni;  opinions;  and 
by  thes(»  it  is  doubtless  better  to  c()nd)at  them  than 
to   suppre.ss,   not    their    growth,   (which    we   cannot 
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affect,)  ])ut  tlicii"  |)nl)li('atioiL  ]>y  intolerant  laws; 
and  which,  by  forbidding  discussion,  forbid  also 
their  refutation  and  exposure,  which  is  not  merely 
the  only  legitimate,  but  is  also  the  only  sure  way  to 
extirpate  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that  as  w^e  properly  punisli  children 
for  imbibing  erroneous  opinions,  and  b\  this  means 
gradually  lead  them  to  the  connect  course  ;  so  ought 
the  state  to  act  with  regard  to  its  ignorant  and  de- 
luded members,  who  are  as  it  were  its  civil  chil- 
dren: it  maybe  replied,  that  the  state  does  right  to 
instruct,  but  has  no  right  to  coerce  its  citizens ; 
that  they  are  free  and  capable  agents,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  children,  \vho  are  uninformed,  and 
of  immature  minds ;  and  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
children,  we  do  not  punish  erroneous  opinions,  but 
only  erroneous  and  immoral  conduct. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  if  punishment 
is  inefficacious  to  prevent  the  spread  of  opinions 
Vtdiich  we  ought  to  allow  to  be  advanced ;  will 
it  not  be  inefficacious  also  to  repress  those  which 
according  to  the  principles  here  maintained,  must, 
be  deemed  to  be  dangerous,  and  detrimental  to  the 
state?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  promulgation 
of  opinions  that  are  actually  dangerous,  may  be 
prohibited  as  a  crime  against  the  state,  and  rightly 
punished  as  such,  which  cannot  reasonably  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  others.  Here  also,  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  the  voice  and  feeling  of  the  na- 
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tion  will  second  the  efforts  of  the  g()V(M*iiin(Mit,  on 
which  tlie  (efficiency  of  those  (efforts  must  iii:iinl\ 
depend.  Ad(h'(l  to  which,  the  <^encnd  freedom  of 
opinion,  idlowod  as  far  as  practical,  prevents  iiny 
violent  rcpn<;*nance  to  that  restraint  which  is  ac- 
tually necessary. 

Nor  can  intolerance  excr  he  r(*«;arded  as  the 
mark,  or  taken  as  the  test  of  a  true  chnrcli,  inas- 
nnich  as  it  has  not  only  heen  most  fully  ])ractise(l 
in  the  most  C()rruj)t  a«j^es  of  the  chuich  ;  l)ut  it  has 
also  heen  the  cliief  characteristic  in  the  conduct  of 
Heathens,  and  l^lgans,  and  Mahomedans  towards 
Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  he 
deemed  to  he  a  sure  indication  of  error,  which  onlv 
resorts  to  and  re(piires  force  to  prop  it  up,  from 
not  l)(un<^  ahle  to  luive  recourse  to  reason  for  such 
u  })urposc. 

Tin*  most  ])lausihle  (^xcusc^  for  intoh^'ance  and 
coercion  in  reliii^ious  matters,  would  he  that  it  is  for 
the  actual  hiMielit  of  the  coerced  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  lead  them  from  error  to  tiiith. 
Hut.  in  the  tirst  |)lace,  no  one  has  authority  in  j)oints 
of  dispnte  on  reli<j^ious  toj)ics,  to  (le(  ide  with  ahso- 
lute  certainty  which  is  tlu^  riii^ht,  and  whicli  is  the 
wron<^  path  to  pursue.  And  in  the  next  plac(\ 
those  points  ahout  wliich  toleration  is  mainly  ex- 
ercisiul,  are  seldom  mattiM's  on  which  salvation  is 
supposed  to  (h'pend,  hut  ai"e  rather  foiins  and  cere- 
monies which  are  deemed  onl\  indirectly  conducive 
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to  its  attaiiiiTK'nt,  so  far  as  ro^anls  tlu*  open  exercise 
of  our  i'eli<^ious duties,  l^ersecution,  moreo\er.  \ery 
seldom  convinces  men  of  ci  lor,  tliou^li  it  frequently 
hardens  them  against  the  truth.  On  the  (^tlier  hand, 
all  that  intolerance  fruitlessly  aims  to  achieve,  in 
preserving  men  from  error  and  bringing  them  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Education  and  projier 
National  Institutions  ought  to  be  able  amply  to 
effect.  At  any  rate,  that  which  they  fail  in  accom- 
plishing, intolerance  is  utterly  inefficient  to  supply. 
The  national  religion  of  a  country,  or  that  wliich 
is  recognized  both  by  the  state  and  its  institutions, 
must  necessarily  be  that  which  is  adopted  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  at  large  ;  and  for  them,  as 
already  shown  in  a  previous  Element,  a  national 
church  establishment,  for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
duct with  adequacy  and  deconim  of  that  religion, 
is  essential.  It  should,  however,  be  a  leading  prin- 
ciple in  the  formation  of  such  an  institution,  to 
alloAv  the  greatest  latitude  of  opinion  and  discussion 
to  its  officers  and  members,  that  is  consistent  ^^ith 
the  continuance  of  union  in  the  body,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  order  and  regularity  in  its  operations. 
To  those  who  refuse  to  join  such  an  institution 
from  conscientious  motives,  it  is  due  to  the  religion 
which  they  in  common  with  its  members  profess, 
that  they  should  be  permitted,  to  the  very  utmost 
compatible  with  the  safety  and  efficient  working 
of  the  established  institution,  not  only  full  liberty 
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of  opinion  and  disrnssion.  but  also  to  exercise 
their  own  form  of  religious  woishi))  and  ohsci-NMncos 
as  they  desire.  An  institution  lor  a^es  se(  urely 
established  not  only  1)\  law  but  in  tlie  hearts  of 
th(^  ])e()ple,  and  possessin*^  ])r()perty  of  its  own  for 
its  nniintenanee,  such  as  the  Kn<^lish  ehureh,  and 
whose  laws  were  franu'd  loi-  the  i^-eiu'ral  well-bein<^ 
of  the  state,  and  at  a  period  lon«^  ])ri()r  to  the 
existence  of  the  \aiious  polemical  j)arties  now  in 
vogue  ;  is  much  more  likely  to  be  tolerant  towards 
those  who  dissent  from  it,  than  is  a  sectarian  body 
which  has  but  lately  sprung  up,  which  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  mutation  both  as  re<^ards  its  prin- 
ci])les  and  its  position  in  relation  to  other  bodices, 
and  whose  laws  and  ri*<i:ulations  will  be  frannnl  and 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  or  adapted  to  suit 
individual  cases.  The  existence,  indtH^l,  of  rival  re- 
ligious communities,  is  in  many  respects  beneticial 
to  the  church,  in  creating  that  s])irit  of  c()m])etiti()n 
so  generally  advantageous  in  a  free*  country,  but  es- 
pecially so  as  regards  its  institutions. 

Different  ndigious  bodies  and  sects  riH[uire,  how- 
ever, occasionally  to  be  restrained,  not  only  from 
persecuting  and  oppressing  those*  who  are  ojjposid 
to  tluMn,  but  from  persecuting  and  o])pressing  those 
of  their  own  body  who  difier  from  them  in  opinion. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  wliicli  is  very  tolerant  to- 
wards all  other  bodies,  nniny  of  its  mend)ers  are  ex- 
tremely intohnant  as  regards  the  sentiments  of  one 
another. 
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If  merely  considered  as  h  matter  of  j>o]ir  y,  tlie 
reli<4;i()us  principles  of  a  pcojilc  aic  of  the  liij^liest 
im])()rtance  to  tin;  well-bciiij^^  of  the  nation,  and  as 
such  demand  the  attention  and  care  of  the  state. 
As  already  mentioned,  it  is  pre-eminently  by  this 
means  that  their  moral  improvement  is  effected,  and 
that  the  higher  influences  are  raised  abo\e  those 
which  are  lower,  and  the  latter  subjugated  to  them. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  differences  in  religion 
between  different  parties  in  a  state,  wise  rulers 
ought  in  minor  points  at  least  to  search  rather  for 
coincidences  than  for  variations  ;  especially  among 
those  whose  religion  is  all  based  on  the  same  funda- 
mental doctrines,  who  all  follow  the  same  practice 
in  the  main,  and  who  all  profess  to  be  seeking  the 
same  object. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  framing  of  a  system  which  is  intended  to 
ensure  full  toleration  to  the  minority  among  several 
religious  parties,  that  this  is  not  so  far  done  as  in 
turn  to  degenerate  into  intolerance  towards  the  ma- 
jority, who  are  thereby  subjected  to  the  petty  an- 
noyances and  captious  aggressions  of  the  minority. 
There  is  probably,  indeed,  no  subject,  especially  a 
practical  one,  respecting  which  there  is  so  much 
inconsistency  and  contrariety  as  there  is  concerning 
this  of  toleration.  Thus,  men  tolerant  of  one  tenet 
or  party,  are  most  intolerant  of  all  others ;  and  to 
secure  toleration  itself,  there  is  no  flagrancy  in  the 
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way  of  iutolcnitiou  that  will  not  ca<j;c'rl}  be  per- 
petrated. Few,  indeed,  it'  imy  persons,  of  any  age, 
nation,  or  sect,  are  unilorinl\  and  consistently  to- 
lerant to  those  of  all  creeds  and  parties  alike. 

Hnt  e\('n  the  snperstitions  which  reli<4;ion  en<^en- 
ders,  may  he  sometimes  tnrned  to  ^nxxl  acconnt  hy 
the  rnlers  of  a  state.  Anion*^  a  rnde  and  barbarous 
pe()pU\  su|)erstition  has  to  some  extent  stood  in  the 
place  of  I'cal  religion  ;  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  re- 
strained the  passions,  checked  the  lawless  outrages, 
and  tamed  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  Superstition 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  \Nild  religion,  possessing  but 
few  of  its  fruits,  and  those  for  tlu*  most  part  rank 
and  poisonous.  Here  and  there,  liowever,  on  con- 
genial soils,  a  certain  resend)lance  to  the  legitinuite 
])r()(lucti()n  has  been  diseoNcriMl.  Nevertheless,  e\(*n 
where  superstition  has  sprung  out  of  genuine  i-eli- 
gion,  as  is  sonu'times  the  case,  it  is  but  the  cor- 
ruption of  it,  and  that  occasionally  of  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  kind.  Superstition,  whate\er 
comparati\(dv  good  results  may  be  obtained  there- 
from, is  therefore  never  to  \)c  encouraged  ;  but 
where  it  is  impossible  to  e\tirj)ate,  it  may  be  al- 
lowable to  divert  it.  If  the  current  cannot  be 
stopped,  it  should  hv  turned  into  a  more  desirable 
course. 

Probably,  those  systems  of  religion,  and  those  re- 
ligious individuals  who  j)ossess  the  firmest  belii^f  that 
their  principles  are  right,  and  the  strongest  feeling 
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and  th(^  dcojx'st  concern  on  the  subject,  are  the  most 
liiiblc  to  bo  intolonmt  towards  otbors.  Many,  (ioiii)t- 
Icss,  are  tolerant  from  more  indifference  about  re- 
ligion. On  the  oth(;r  hand,  several  of  those  reli- 
gious persons,  who  have  been  the  most  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  what  they  followed,  and  the  most  anx- 
ious to  fulfil  its  duties,  have  been  the  most  tolerant. 
The  mental  and  moral  condition  chiefly  conducive 
to  Toleration,  consists  in  the  possession  of  rational 
opinions,  deliberately  embraced,  and  waiinly  che- 
rished on  the  one  hand  ;  and  the  desire  for  strict 
justice,  and  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  consi- 
deration of  what  those  who  differ  from  them,  may 
entertain  and  feel  on  the  same  subject,  wliich 
generates  due  allowance  for  them,  on  the  other. 
This  is,  indeed,  as  genuine  a  mark  of  tiTie  mental 
and  moral  greatness  in  a  nation  as  it  is  in  a  man. 

Every  indi^ddual  being  solely  accountable  for  his 
own  opinions  and  acts,  has  a  right,  and  is  indeed 
bound  to  exercise  and  to  be  guided  by  his  o^^'n  judg- 
ment. But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  being 
directed  by  other  persons  on  topics  on  which  they 
are  more  informed  than  he  is,  and  on  which  he 
may  not  have  the  same  leisure  or  ability  to  qualify 
himself  as  they  possess.  In  many  matters  of  the 
highest  importance,  such  as  the  care  of  our  health 
and  the  management  of  our  property,  we  voluntarily 
and  unreser^^edly  place  implicit  reliance  upon  those 
w^hom  we  believe  to  be  better  skilled  and  instructed 
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than  we  are  ourselves.  In  other  instances,  wliere 
we  are  not  so  assisted,  and  act  only  of  our  own  ac- 
cord, not  reason  but  iashion  and  i)rcjudice  or(h'r 
onr  course,  and  h'ad  us  wron^i;.  Indeed,  the  exani- 
j)lcs  are  but  rare  \\liere  reason  alone  is  our  rule 
and  <i^uide.  In  the  case  therefore  of  religion,  \\hicli 
so  few  consider  that  they  have  leisure  to  study  ani- 
j)ly,  which  is  a  matter  of  so  much  complexity  and 
(hlliculty,  and  one  moreover  which  it  is  all-impor- 
tant to  follow  aright;  why  should  we  not  rel\  on 
the  direction  of  men  expressly  trained  for  and  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  and  whose  only  interest  it  is 
to  guide  us  ])r()perly  \ 

'i'he  true  line  to  he  followed  as  to  the  e\(M(is(^  of 
our  own  judgment,  or  the  n^signing  our  oj)inion  to 
that  of  others,  aj^pears,  therefore,  simply  to  he  this  : 
that  we  should  rely  upon  ourselves,  where  our  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  adequate,  and  we  have 
(^xerciM'd  our  reason  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  act 
ariglit.  ^^  \wvr  this  has  not  been  done,  wc  may  ad- 
vantageously resort  to  those  \\lio  ba\e  thus  pecu- 
liarly (qualified  themselves  to  be  our  guides. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  nund.  in  reference 
to  free  discussion  on  religious  topics,  that  a  (  bango 
nnule  in  the  religious  o])ini()ns  or  tenets  of  a  people, 
nuiy  be  ruinous  to  the  influence  of  religion  gene- 
rally, independent  of  the  character  of  the  two  re- 
ligions, as  they  may  be  led  by  this  means  to  follow 
the  doctrines  of  a  new  faith  diametrically  at  variance 

q2 
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witli  tlic  institutions,  and  feelings,  and  numncrs  of 
such  a  p('()|)l(',  and  which  consccjucntly  may  never 
he  ahle  to  ()l)tain  any  firm  liold  iij)on  tlieni.  This 
principle  is,  however,  to  be  maintained,  not  f'oi-  the 
purpose  of  opposing  all  changes  in  religion  what- 
soever, hut  to  evince  the  inexpediency  of  change 
as  a  general  rule,  and  where  this  is  not  necessary 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  so  beneficial  as  to 
counteract  the  weight  of  all  these  considerations 
together. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
benefits  to  a  state,  of  Toleration,  are  very  exten- 
sive, exclusive  indeed  of  its  direct  religious  advan- 
tages, in  promoting,  by  means  of  free  inquiry  and 
discussion  being  allow'cd,  activity  of  mind,  and  in- 
dependence of  thought,  and  liberty  of  expression 
on  all  subjects,  through  which  truth  at  last  comes 
out  triumphant,  and  error  is  exterminated.  As  God 
has  made  men  so  to  differ  in  their  nature,  and  dis- 
positions, and  capacities,  from  each  other;  so  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  or  improbable  that  He  may 
have  purposely  originated  different  forms  of  religion 
peculiarly  adapted  to  their  several  exigencies  and 
endowments,  instead  of  intending  that  all  should 
Avorship  Him  precisely  in  the  same  mode.  Or  it 
may  even  be  a  part  of  His  express  economy,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  emulation  and  rivalry  should 
exist  betw^een  various  religious  bodies,  sufficient  to 
produce  actiAity  and  inquiry,  as  has  been  expressly 
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iiistitutc'tl  as  regards  the  dilicrciit  races  and  nations 
of  the  earth. 

It"  it  he  urii:('(l  that  the  nniltitn(h'  at  hw^c  are  too 
ignorant  and  too  siniph'  to  he  aUowed  to  elioose 
their  own  faith,  and  that  as  it  is  for  their  own  ^i^ood 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  state  that  they  slionld 
determine  correctly,  the  state  has  a  ri^ht  so  to  iii- 
thience,  and  e\en  to  coerce  them  ;  it  ma\  he  replied 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  i-elieve  them  from 
a  condition  of  i^^norance  which  ])laces  them  in  so 
hnmiliatin<i^  a  position,  hut  no  part  of  its  duty  to 
take  advantage  of  tlu^  latter,  (which  must  have  Ixmmi 
more  or  less  occasioned  hy  the  lu^i^lect  of  the  state.) 
in  order  to  comjx'l  them  to  ad()])t  any  j)articnlar 
line  of  conchict.  If  the\  are  not  caj)acitated  to  dis- 
cern riii^ht  from  wrong,  they  ought  e\('n  then  to  he 
alloNNcd  to  follow  such  of  the  autliori/ed  teachers 
as  the\  may  pref(M\  who,  as  remaikcd  in  a  picxious 
I'demcnt,  slionld  all  l)e  under  strict  state  regulation 
as  to  tlu*  suthcieucy  of  tin*  endowments  they  pos- 
sess; and  when  instructe(l  1)\  them,  their  own  rea- 
son and  conscience  must  decide  on  tluMr  ultimate 
course. 

Although  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  \]ir  state  to 
int(U'f(M'e  with  the  opinions  and  actions  of  an\  j)er- 
sons  as  regards  their  religious  ohservances ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  undouhted  and  ])ositive 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  institutions,  and  ofhc-ers, 
and  mccUis  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and 
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for  tlic  duo  celebration  of"  religion,  tliou<i;li  without 
coercing  any  individuals  to  conform  to  this  or  that 
creed.  Indeed,  the  greater  is  the  Toleration  in  this 
respect  allowed,  the  greater  is  the  necessity  for  such 
institutions  and  means  of  instruction. 

Intolerance,  if  it  is  not  a  proof  of  weakness  in  a 
party  or  a  church,  is  at  any  rate  a  token  of  fear.  As 
the  body  natural  assumes  a  defensive  or  constrained 
attitude  only  when  disorder  or  danger  is  present, 
so  bodies  ecclesiastic  and  politic  are  only  induced 
to  oppression  when  excited  by  the  apprehension  of 
some  attack. 

The  true  principle  of  Toleration  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  this:  that  every  person  in  the  state 
should  be  allow-ed  to  the  full  to  adopt  such  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  to  exercise  such  form  of  reli- 
gious worship,  as  his  conscience  dictates  to  him  to 
be  most  correct,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  oppress  or  molest  him  on  this  account.  At  the 
same  time,  the  latitude  of  Toleration  so  granted  must 
on  no  pretence  be  suffered  to  enable  individuals  of 
one  creed  or  persuasion  to  give  offence  to  those  of 
different  tenets,  more  especially  in  cases  where  this 
can  be  avoided  without  any  abridgment  of  the  es- 
sential forms  in  the  celebration  of  such  religion. 
The  greater  the  measure  of  Toleration  that  is  al- 
lowed to  each  body,  the  more  tolerant  should  that 
body  be  tow^ards  every  other.  It  is  essential,  more- 
over, that  Toleration  should  be  exercised  in  each 
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(lirortion,  not  only  by  the  anthoritativc  ])owors  to- 
wai"(ls  the  suhordinatc,  hut  h\  the  .subonhnatc  to- 
wards tlic  authoritative.  And  that  (Hti'ercnt  sects 
and  parties  sliouhl  he  as  toknant  towards  each  other, 
as  the  ])redoniin;nit  party  is  towards  them. 

As  ToU'ration  was  observed  at  the  conimencenicnt 
of  the  ])resent  Element  to  he  neji^ative  in  its  nature, 
so  probably  the  most  conclusive  ar<2^unient  a<^ainst 
intoleration  is  negative  also,  l)ein<i;  that  of  its  entire 
inelKciency.  So  far  from  its  result  bein<i^  to  make 
people  think  alike,  it  tends  only  to  confirm  them  in 
their  o])])osition.  ()])ini()ns  ()ri<j:inating  men^ly  in 
prejudice,  obtain  throui^h  tlu^  sufi'erin<2^s  enchired  on 
their  account,  the  support  of  passion.  Tenets  which 
were  once  objectcnl  to  only  from  their  b(Mn<i:  misun- 
derstood, are  now  zealously  denounced  as  beinii:  as- 
sociates! with  tlie  infliction  of  ])crs(^cution. 


VT.  NATIONAL  COMMEMORATIONS  AND  FESTIVALS. 

The  KlcMUCMit  of  ci\ilization  wliich  next  in  oider 
denninds  our  consideration,  is  that  which  I  have  de- 
signated bv  the  t(Min  of  ''  National  Connncniora- 
tions  and  Festivals."  The  establishmcMit  of  certain 
appointed  days  for  general  national  relaxation  and 
recreation,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ])rom()te  ci^^li- 
zation,  and  to  improve*  and  aehance  th(^  intellec- 
tual and   moral  condition  of  the   people,  in   three 
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distinct  and  ind(^])ondent  modes.  Sucli  institntions 
ar(3  mentally  inij)n)ving,  as  affording  opportunity 
for  study  and  intollcctual  cnltunj  })y  cessation  from 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  'J'hcy  are  mo- 
rally beneficial  from  the  social  feelings  which  they 
have  the  effect  of  engendering.  And  they  are  ex- 
tensively serviceable  as  regards  both  the  rest  frr)m 
manual  labour,  and  also  the  mental  relaxation  which 
they  are  the  means  of  securing  to  all  classes  of  the 
people.  Consequently,  the  institution  of  National 
Commemorations  and  Festivals  for  the  celebration 
of  particular  events  of  general  importance  and  in- 
terest, and  by  which  recreation  is  offered  to  the 
people  of  whatever  rank  or  occupation,  is  an  Ele- 
ment of  essential  influence  and  advantage  in  the 
civilization  of  a  nation.  The  relaxation  thus  allowed, 
if  proper  opportunities  for  applying  it  are  afforded, 
which  should  be  done  contemporaneously  with  the 
institution  of  these  days  of  leisure,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  their  establishment,  is  alike  impor- 
tant and  beneficial  to  those  of  each  class.  In  this 
respect,  the  Element  now  under  consideration  con- 
tributes extensively  to  aid  the  operation  and  effici- 
ency of  several  which  have  already  been  discussed, 
more  especially  those  of  "  National  Education  of 
the  People,"  "  National  Instructorial  Institutions," 
and  "  National  Cultivation  of  Art  and  Science ;" 
while  each  of  these  elements  in  their  turn  also  con- 
tributes more  or  less  to  aid  the  operation  of  that 
immediately  before  us. 
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'l\w  direct  and  extensive  tend(»nry  of  tlie  Chris- 
tinn  reli<^ion,  and  of  its  various  institutions,  to 
promote  civilization,  lias  been  alrcadN  remarked. 
Amon«j^  th(»  customs  that  it  enjoins,  the  obserNance 
of  a  Sabl)ath,  1)\  wliich  one  da\  in  scncu  is  set 
a])art,  and  ordinary  inniecessary  nnmual  occupation 
is  exchided  from  it,  is  lii«4;hl\  conchiciNC  to  ci\iH/a- 
tion,  in(h*pendent  alto<i;ether  of  th(*  reli<i^ions  ad- 
\anta^es  that  it  possesses.  Mental  and  moral  im- 
proNement  anion*;  all  classes  is  eminently  furthered 
by  this  institution.  'y]\r  poorest  person  has  once  a 
week  secured  to  him  a  (hiy  of  leisure  to  de\()te  to 
the*  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  his  morals,  as  well 
as  to  his  reli«i;ious  dutic^s,  \\lii(h  dinn'tly  tends 
to  the  imj)rov(^ment  of  tin*  fornu^r.  Sncli  an  insti- 
tution is  also  li^reatlv  retiuinL!:  in  its  results.  Kach 
poor  man  with  liis  tamih  for  that  day  moves  in  the 
rank  of  L!:eutilit\,  aj)])ears  in  his  best  clothes,  and 
enjoys  a  jx^iod  of  leisure.  Not  oidy  slioidd  the 
S;d)bath  be  a  da\  of  fi'eedom  from  toil,  but  of  free- 
dom also  from  worldl\  care  and  anxiety.  And  it 
should  sup])ly  a  foretaste  of  llea\(>n.  not  merely  as 
r(*<j^ar(ls  tlu'  reli<i[i()us  c^xercises  which  are  followed 
upon  it,  but  as  re<2;ards  tlu*  hii::h  mental  j)uisuits 
for  which  it  aflbrds  th(*  o])])ortunity.  the  bene\olent 
social  fcH^liufi^s  which  it  calls  forth,  and  the  ii^ood 
(UhmIs  which  are  done  on  that  day.  To  each  per- 
son, whethei'  rich  or  ])oor.  the  Sabbatli  should  be, 
moreoM'r,  not  onl)  the  holiest  but  tiie  ha[)piest  day 
throuHiout  the  week. 
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'J'lic  direct  object  of  the  Sablifith  is,  however,  not 
m(»iit{il  or  even  moral  irnj)rovenH'iit.  but  religions 
duty.  'J'he  direct  object  in  the  instituticjn  of"  Na- 
tional Commemorations  and  Festivals,  is  to  ])ro- 
mote  the  two  first  of  these  desirable  ends,  l^oth  ob- 
jects are  of  essential  importance,  and  both  deser\e 
the  attention  of  the  state.  It  is  ob\ions,  therefore, 
that  while  the  Sabbath  ought  still  to  be  obsen^ed 
as  a  day  of  religious  duty,  other  days  also  ought  to 
be  provided  for  the  purposes  above  detailed.  By 
omitting  to  keep  the  tw^o  distinct,  and  attempting 
to  make  one  day  serve  for  both,  as  is  at  present 
done  with  regard  to  Sunday  in  France,  and  in  other 
countries  on  the  Continent,  you  entirely  fail  to 
obtain  the  observance  of  the  day  either  as  one  of 
solemn  worship,  or  of  improving  recreation  ;  but 
both  these  objects  are  alike  neglected,  and  it  dege- 
nerates into  simply  a  day  of  idleness.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  being  morally  or  physically  beneficial,  it 
is  directly  prejudicial  in  both  these  respects. 

Many  good  and  conscientious  people,  moreover, 
in  this  country,  in  their  eagerness  to  avoid  making 
Sunday  a  day  of  w^ork,  make  it  a  day  of  idleness. 
In  order  to  escape  the  guilt  of  tiu'ning  the  precious 
hours,  for  the  proper  use  of  which  they  are  spe- 
cially accountable  to  the  Almighty,  to  any  purpose 
in  the  way  of  occupation,  however  harmless  or  im- 
proving, they  resolutely  insist  on  w^asting  them  al- 
together. 
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As  regards  tlic  ([uostion  as  to  the  ])r()priety  or 
expediency  of  niakiii«i^  a  le»^islative  provision  for  the 
due  national  observanee  of  the  Sabbath,  it  is  liere 
necessary  to  npj)oal  to  the  jirineiph*  of  toleration 
and  reliji^ious  liberty,  in  order  to  determine  to  what 
extent  this  observance  may  reasonably  and  rightly 
be  enforced.  That  it  is  (U^sirable  that  the  Sabbath 
be  nationally  obserxcd,  may  at  once  ])e  admitted. 
Ihit,  unless  the  nation  f^enerall\  consent  thereto,  it 
cannot  be  efHciently  carried  out.  And  yet,  even 
where  tlu»  majoiity  of  tlu^  nation  agree*  to  this,  it 
is  unreasonable  to  coerce*  tliosi*  to  observe  it  who 
object  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  their  non- 
observance  of  it  should  not  be  ])ermitted  to  inter- 
fere* with  the  obser\ance  of  it  by  those  who  desire 
to  keep  it  strictly,  especially  when  tin*  former  con- 
stitute a  decided  majority  of  the  nation,  'i'he  true 
and  correct  ])rinci|)le  in  tliis  case  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be*  that  excry  one*  she)nlel  have  the*  full 
o])|)ortunity  e)f  observing  and  keeping  the  Sabbath 
in  th(*  way  tliat  hi*  thinks  best.  Anel  that  althonij:h 
no  one  shoulel  be  c()mpe*lleel  to  join  witli  liiin  in 
this  observance*  of  it,  or  to  the  same  extent,  or  in 
the  saiiK*  mode;  yet  that  ne)  one  should  be  ])e*r- 
mitted  to  interfere  with  this  observance,  by  either 
doing  himself,  or  ree]niring  to  be*  elone*  by  others, 
acts  which  are  incemsistent  with  it.  K\e*ry  person 
she)ul(l  be  free  to  neglect  the*  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  if  he  elelermines  to  do  so,  but  so  that   his 
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li])('rtv  ill  tliis  respect  (l()(?.s  not  tciirl  to  ;i]>ri(l<^('  the 
liberty  of  others  in  ;iii  o|)j)()sit(;  direction.  'J'he  aim 
of  state  interference  here,  should,  in  fact,  be,  not  to 
coerce  any,  but  to  aHow  and  to  secure  the  g-reatest 
amount  of  liberty  to  all.  The  same  princij>]('  a]>- 
pears  equally  applicable  with  regard  to  the  national 
observance  of  days  of  general  relaxation  and  fe.sti\  al. 
The  progress  in  building  in  all  large  towns,  which 
has  been  effected  during  the  last  few  years,  espe- 
cially in  the  Metropolis,  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  some  means  should  be  adopted  for  the  re- 
creation and  amusement  of  the  working  classes.  And 
the  progress  in  education  which  has  been  made,  ren- 
ders it  both  desirable  and  practicable  that  such  lio- 
lidays  as  proposed  should  be  availed  of  for  their 
mental  and  moral  cultivation.  They  are  at  present, 
moreover,  deprived  of  many  recreations  and  amuse- 
ments which  their  ancestors  enjoyed;  while  from 
the  increase  in  their  numbers,  and  the  arduous  na- 
ture of  their  duties,  there  is  the  greater  necessity 
both  for  training  them  aright,  and  for  affording 
them  relaxation.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  now 
more  than  ever  in  danger  of  being  led  astray,  from 
the  many  haunts  of  dissipation  which  have  sprung 
up,  to  allure  those  who  have  no  proper  legitimate 
source  of  recreative  employment  and  enjoyment, 
such  as  it  is  imperative  on  those  who  rule  in  the  state, 
and  who  desire  to  promote  the  ci^ilization  and  best 
interests  of  the  people,  to  provide.     It  is,  moreover. 
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from  the  want  of  siiital)le  panics  and  sources  of 
aniuscnKMit  for  tlic  |)(M)J)1(»  ^nMicralK.  that  so  many 
of  thorn  arc  (hixcn  (hirini^-  their  hours  ol"  h'isurc 
to  resort  to  those  of  a  (h'nu)ralizin<;  or  (h'*4;enera- 
tin<j|^  ten(k'n(  y,  such  as  l)i'ttiuti:  and  »^amhliu<^.  The 
moral  effects  of  ^anu's  are  \ery  extensive,  perha|)s 
e([ually  so  witli  the  more  iiiipoitaut  a\ocations  of 
Hl'e,  corresp()n(hn<^  of  course  with  the  cluiracter  of 
such  i^anu's. 

The  estahlisliment  of  national  liolidays  is  not 
e\(Mi  a  new  principle  in  our  constitution.  It  is 
only  the  re\i\al  of  an  old  custom,  which  the  mer- 
cenary s])irit  of  modern  days  has  endeavoured  to 
e.\terminati\  hut  wliich  the  e\ii;-encies  of  tlu'  pre- 
sent tinu's  more  than  cNcr  re([uire  to  he  restored. 
Before  the  era  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  these  holi- 
days yyvvr  rci^ularly  estahlished  luid  ohservcMl.  The 
l^iritans,  in  1017,  after  aholishini::  them,  (hiccted 
the  second  TuesdaN  in  e\(MA  month  to  he  kept  in 
their  })lace.  1  he  rehellion  whi(li  swept  away  the 
throne,  swallowed  up  also  the  ri<i:hts  of  the  poor. 
Both  in  (ireece  and  in  Rome,  and  in  iheii-  host  days, 
holidays  werc^  duly  commemoiated,  and  ma(h'  na- 
tional institutions ;  and  amusements  were  proxided 
for  the  j)(M)ple  on  thos(»  occasions.  The  ])riiuiple  of 
securin<j^  rt^creation  from  lahour,  and  of  celehratinti: 
certain  days  by  the  ()bs(»rvan(  c  of  holidays,  has  more- 
over lonix  l)(>en  estahlished  in  our  public  schools, 
as  also  in  the  public  ollices,  where  regularity  and 
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strict  economy  in  llic  management  of  time  are  duly 
regarded.  If  such  a  system  is  correct  and  expe- 
dient, and  lias  been  found  to  work  well  there,  why 
should  it  not  be  adopted  also  in  the  state,  the  ac- 
tive members  of  which  need  it  as  much,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  quite  as  beneficial,  both  men- 
tally and  morally,  and  also  as  respects  their  phy- 
sical well-being. 

The  appointment  of  some  special  days  for  recrea- 
tion of  this  nature  appears,  therefore,  not  only  rea- 
sonable, but  essential ;  and  is  supported  not  merely 
by  the  example  of  other  great  civilized  nations,  but 
ample  precedents  for  it  are  afforded  by  the  institu- 
tions of  our  own  country.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
days  should  be  generally  observ^ed,  in  order  that 
the  full  effect  of  them  may  be  obtained.  It  is  also 
advisable  that  particular  days  of  note  should  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  some  being 
merely  taken  at  specific  intervals,  so  as  to  make 
them  not  only  recreative  but  commemorative. 
Amusements  should  moreover  be  provided  on  these 
occasions,  such  as  will  be  both  improving  and 
agreeable  to  all.  These  festivals  should  also  be 
made  national,  so  as  to  be  uniformly  kept  through- 
out the  nation,  and  sanctioned  by  the  state  as  na- 
tional institutions. 

The  most  direct  and  efficient  mode  in  which  the 
authority  of  the  state  may  be  exercised  to  pro- 
mote the  general  observance  of  national  holidays, 
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is  by  rciuU'iiii*;  thcni  in<)|)('iati\r,  us  is  already  doiio 
ill  the  ciise  of  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  (iood 
Friday,  for  the  transaction  of  professional  and  com- 
mercial business,  and  by  (hn-larinii:  invalid  all  such 
ne<i;()tiati()ns  (effected  on  those  (hi\s. 

On  tlie  Nshole,  however,  it  a|)[)ears  desirable  to 
leaNc  to  the  church  the  celebration  of  holy-days,  set 
apart  for  the  commemoration  of  *2;reat  events  in  the 
history  of  reli^j^ion  ;  and  to  \vd\r  these  coiitinued  tis 
days,  not  of  recreation,  but  of  religious  obseiTance. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  in  e\ery  way  expedient  to  keep 
distinct  the  two  kinds  of  festivals  ;  to  observe  them 
differently,  as  they  are  appointed  for  different  rea- 
sons, and  with  different  objects  in  view.  'Ihus, 
both  the  recreative  and  the  reli<i^ious  interests  of 
the  nation  will  be  promoted.  The  establislnnent 
of  periods  for  the  due  ol)ser\ance  of  hoi} -days,  ^^ill 
enable  the  ])e()j)le  to  (h'\()te  their  days  of  festivity 
more  entirely  to  the  mental  and  moral  and  recrea- 
tive pursuits  appointed  for  thcMu.  i  he  establish- 
ment of  holi(Ui\s,  or  days  of  recreation,  will  leave 
th(^  people  to  (h'\()te  hol\-(hivs,  as  thcN  oui^ht, 
mainly  to  religious  observance. 

P)Ut  sonu^  nuiy  contend  that  tlie  observance  and 
object  of  these  festivids  oC  (hfferent  kinds  should  be 
blended  tot^etluM',  and  relij^ion  and  relaxation,  and 
mental  and  moral  iinpro\(Miu'nt,  ever  united  and 
followed  in  conjunction.  However  this  may  be  to 
a  certain  extent  expedient,  yet  still  a   leading  cha- 
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ractcr  sliould  he  ^ivcii  to  oacli  festival,  wlictljcr 
d(*vote(l  to  coininemorute  sc^me  religious  event,  oi* 
one  in  onr  national  history,  'i'hus  also  Snnday, 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  observe  as  a  holy- 
day,  is  now  kept  by  many  as  a  holiday  merely, 
owhig  to  its  being  their  only  day  of  recreation. 
This,  indeed,  serves  to  evince  how  much  holidays 
are  needed  in  this  country,  and  in  others  no  less, 
both  on  their  own  account,  and  to  ensure  the  due 
observance  of  holy-days  as  well. 

It  is,  however,  not  only  important  that  in  e^  ery 
nation  a  number  of  holidays  should  be  appointed 
as  days  of  recreation  and  relaxation  from  toil,  and 
to  afford  opportunities  for  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement ;  but,  as  already  observed,  these  should 
be  so  selected  as  that  they  may  also  produce  their 
due  effect  as  commemorative  of  the  anniversaries  of 
great  occurrences  in  our  national  history,  and  which, 
like  national  monumental  tributes,  may  be  the 
means  of  recalling  to  the  attention  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  people  at  large,  the  achievements  or 
persons  so  celebrated ;  or  correspondingly  ^^ith  the 
pictorial  illustrations  to  a  book,  serve  to  impress 
particular  events  more  forcibly  on  the  national 
mind.  The  days  for  commemoration  thus  chosen, 
should  be  of  a  mixed  character.  They  should  con- 
sist, in  part,  of  days  famous  from  the  occurrence  of 
leading  transactions  in  our  national  career ;  in  part, 
of  those  reno\^Tied  as  being  the  anniversaries  of  some 
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remarkable  produetions  in  art,  scienee,  or  litera- 
ture; and  the  natal  days  of  tliose  wlio  have  proM'd 
the  chief  ornaments  of  our  comitry,  may  ix'  well 
observed  in  this  manner.  On  tlic  other  hand, 
all  commemorations  and  fetes  that  tend  to  ke(>]) 
alive  animosities  and  jealousies  either  between 
different  sects  and  parties  in  a  nation,  or  bctNNcon 
difierent  nations,  ouj^^ht  to  be  abolished  and  j)ro- 
hibited  as  ininncal  to  civilization.  'i'he  ()])S(mt- 
ance  of  victories  and  revolutions  shoidd  on  this 
account  be  discoura<^ed  ;  and  tli(»  celebration  of 
the  discovery  of  the  (iunpowder  Plot  on  the  5th 
of  November,  mii^dit  with  pro])riety  l)e  chani^-ed 
into  a  comnuMnoration  of  the  discovery  of  j;nnpow- 
der,  and  lionourt^l  \)\  a  dis])lay  of  fireworks  and 
oth(»r  exhibitions  of  tins  class,  in  which  ij^nnpowih'r 
mainly  aids.  So  also  the  victory  at  AN'aterloo 
mi<^ht  be  mer<2^ed  into  tlu^  celebration  oi'  the  con- 
cession of  Maligna  Charta,  the  ainii\(M-sary  of  which 
is  on  the  day  after. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  appointee!  periods  for 
conunemoration,  it  is  of  impcntance,  on  many  ac- 
counts, that  these  days  slionld  recur  at  stated  inter- 
vals dnrint;  the  year,  and  tliat  the  iiuml)er  of  them 
should  be  moderate.  Tlie  foUowiui^:  catalo<i:ne  of  re- 
nowned events,  witli  the  dates  of  their  occurrence  an- 
nexed, (some  of  which  are  of  course  only  imai^inary, 
as  all  traces  of  the  real  date  have  Ixhmi  \^n\i^  since 
obliterated),  may  serve  to  show  what  might  be  done 
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as  ronrards  the;  dioicjt  of  diiys  for  national  comiiK.'nKj 
ration  in  the  manner  proposed: — 


Great 
Men. 


Great 
Events.  ] 


'  Birtlulay  of  Bacon 22nd  .January. 

Jiirtli(lay  of  ShakHpcare 23rd  April. 

liirtliday  of  Newton  ;  (date  of  tlie  j)ub]i- 

cation  of  his  '  Priiicijiia  *J       ....  8tli  May. 

^  Birthday  of  Milton Oth  December. 

Establishment  of  the  English  Kingdom 

and  Monarchy  ;  (death  of  AJfred  the 

Great) 27th  October. 

Concession  of  Majjna  Charta  ....  10th  June. 


Union  with  Scotland Gth  March. 

Union  with  Ireland 2nd  August. 

'  Invention  of  the  Compass ;    (death  of 

Captain  Cook) lith  February. 

Great      Invention  of  Printing Gth  July. 

Disco-  (  Invention   of  Steam ;  (opening  of  the 
veries.         London  and  Birmingham  Railway)   .     17th  September. 
Invention  of  Gunpowder  ;  (Gunpowder 

Plot) 5th  November. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  birthday  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  will,  in  every  nation  where  a  monarchy  is 
existent,  be  commemorated  as  state  holidavs.  and 
kept  accordingly^  When  any  of  these  holidays 
falls  upon  a  Sunday,  the  Saturday  previous  or  the 
Monday  following  should  be  substituted  for  its 
observance. 

Thus,  twelve  events  of  the  greatest  consequence 
in  our  national  history,  or  in  that  of  the  world, 
would  be  duly  celebrated,  and  the  importance  and 
nature  of  each  event  explained  and  enforced. 
Were  there  no  other  use  for  them,  these  holidays 
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would  be  of  considerable  value  as  national  acknow- 
ledgments that  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  the 
sol(»  end  of  man's  existence,  and  that  soiiu'thiiiLi: 
is  (hie  to  his  intellectual  beiui^,  as  well  as  to  his 
material  benefit.  Different  classes  are  also  by  this 
means  brouglit  together,  and  for  a  time  placed  more 
on  an  ('(quality. 

Nor  do  the  bodies  less  tliau  tlie  minds  of  tlie 
people  need  such  a  relaxation,  wliich,  especiall\  in 
large  and  crowded  towns,  is  essential  for  their  ph}- 
sical  growth  and  development. 

Hut,  as  already  stated,  these  festivals  cannot  be 
e\[)(*cted  to  be  completely  effective,  unless  they  are 
not  only  made  recreative,  bnt  proper  aiimsiMnoiits 
are  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who 
Mre  to  enjoy  them.  On  days  set  apart  for  the  com- 
memoration of  particidar  events,  it  appears  also  fit- 
ting tliat  th(*  amusements  a]ipoint(Ml  for  thos(^  days 
should  ill  their  nature  more  or  less  correspontl  with 
the  cfiaracter  of  the  events  commemorated. 

During  the  discussion  of  a  former  Element  of 
Civilization,  was  considered  the  establishment  of 
certain  National  Institutions  for  tin?  ])romotion  of 
popular  recreati(^u  and  instruction.  AVc^  have  in 
this  place  to  consider  the  nature^  of  thos(^  amuse- 
ments themselves,  and  of  the  leading  principles  ])y 
which  they  should  be  severally  regulated,  and  how 
far  they  are  available  in  conjunction  with  these  In- 
stitutions. 

H   2 
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The  ninusoments  of  rvory  country,  especially 
those  of  a  national  ordci',  slif^iild  Ik-,  as  already 
stated,  improving  and  refining.  They  should  also 
be  adai)ted  to  the  genius  and  the  character  (>{'  the 
people  ;  should  he  corrective  of  its  particular  na- 
tional errors,  and  should  \ary  according  to  its  con- 
dition in  civilization,  and  the  influences  which  re- 
quire to  be  promoted.  Thus,  in  a  warlike  nation 
and  age,  while  these  amusements  ought  on  the  one 
hand  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  art  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  their  pre- 
servation and  security  ;  they  ought,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  refine  and  humanize  them,  and  to  coiTect 
the  savage  propensities  in  which,  from  the  temper 
of  the  times,  they  may  be  too  apt  to  indulge.  In 
an  age  of  civilization,  on  the  other  hand,  when  art 
and  science  are  flourishing,  while  the  recreations 
of  the  people  should  lead  them  to  understand  and  to 
cultivate  those  pursuits ;  they  should  also  sene  to 
protect  them  from  becoming  too  effeminate  and 
refined.  The  amusements  of  a  country  have  ever 
been  found  to  exercise  a  great  and  perceptible 
influence  on  the  national  mind.  As  a  corrective 
or  counteracting  agent,  they  may  be  made  of  the 
highest  national  importance ;  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  essentially  for  this  purpose  rather  than  for 
effecting  any  independent  results,  that  they  are 
mainly  serviceable.  Indeed,  even  the  common  do- 
mestic employments  and  enjoyments  of  the  people 
of  all  ranks,  are  in  this  respect  influential. 
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It  inii^lit,  however,  l)e  made  a  reproach  ajj^aiiist 
(•i\iH/,('(l  nations  in  <j^eneral,  and  jiarticuhirly  a<^ainst 
onr  own,  that  so  hir«j;o  a  portion  ot"  {\\r\v  pnlilic 
and  most  attractive  entertainments  consists  in 
feastin«i^,  whicli  (hrectly  ministers  to  the  aniniid 
appetites,  and  treats  tlic  hitter  as  ohjects  of  para- 
mount importance.  These  entertainments,  never- 
theh'ss,  must  be  alloNved,  ahhon^li  open  to  this 
charge,  to  he  of  a  hii;hl\  civilizing  nature  so  far  as 
they  conduce  to  inteHectual  intcn'cours(%  and  to  the 
promotion  of"  friendly  social  feeling;  and  according 
as  the  latter  or  the  former  is  made  the  preih)minant 
feature  in  these  proceedings,  ought  they  generally 
to  he  characterized. 

Hotli  in  a]ici(Mit  and  mod(»ru  times,  it  has  Ixmmi 
e\ei-  the  custom,  espc^cially  in  (Mitertainnients  of  a 
pul)lic  and  national  character,  to  comhine  sensual 
gratification  witli  intellectual  excitenumt  and  in- 
struction ;  and  the  wine  mu^t  he  considered  as 
contributing  not  so  nuich  to  the  palliation  of  tlie 
thirst,  as  to  the  stimulation  of  tlie  \\it  and  hilarity 
of  those  assiMubled.  Among  the  (ireeks,  music 
and  th(>  song,  followed  occasionally  by  certain  otluT 
anuisements,  enlivened  their  leasts;  and  among  us 
harmony  is  thus  resorted  to,  ^^hile  intcMchange  of 
idi»as  in  convc^rsation,  and  l)otli  instruction  and  the 
highi'st  intelh^ctual  gratification  from  the  orator) 
that  is  ])()ured  forth,  caus(»  us  almost  to  forget  the 
siMisual  j)leasur(vs  offered,  iii  the  <h'liglits  aHoidctl  to 
the  mind. 
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The  social  benefits  resulting  from  the  assenibliug 
together,  for  tlie  ])ui})ose  of  festive  enjoyment,  of 
peo})le  of  the  same  community,  cannot  be  doul^ted. 
And  even  the  higliest  of  Christian  commemora- 
tions, and  one  which  directly  enjoins  the  promotion 
of  mutual  benevolence  and  good  feeling  among 
mankind,  is  celebrated,  by  Divine  command,  in  the 
form  of  a  feast.  The  turning  water  into  wine  to  in- 
crease the  supply  for  a  convi\dal  entertainment,  was 
the  first  miracle  wTOught  by  our  Lord.  The  multi- 
plication of  food  to  furnish  a  repast,  was  one  of  the 
few  miracles  which  he  ever  repeated.  Admitting, 
however,  that  feasting  cannot  of  itself  be  considered 
to  be  in  any  way  directly  conducive  to  ciAilization, 
although  indirectly  it  undoubtedly  is,  so  far  as  it 
contributes  to  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and 
social  intercourse ;  yet  there  is  nothing  which  is  so 
surely  and  so  strikingly  indicative  of  the  condition 
of  civilization  in  any  country,  as  the  mode  in  which 
its  feasts  are  conducted.  In  nothing,  moreover,  do 
civilized  people  differ  from  barbarians  more  essen- 
tially, than  in  the  regulation  of  their  meals.  The 
distinction  here  is  far  greater  than  that  which  exists 
either  in  their  dress,  their  habitations,  or  their 
language. 

As  regards,  however,  the  general  order  and  course, 
and  the  class  of  rational  amusements  to  be  provided 
for  persons  of  different  pursuits ;  it  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  contrived  that  each  of  those  engaged, 
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whether  in  ineiital  or  in  mainial  occupations,  be 
oil  these  occasions  supplied  with  those  peculiar 
nn'reatioiis  'whicli  an»  best  suited  at  once  to  afford 
them  l)()tli  the  ]);nti(ular  iiitorniation  or  cultiNation, 
and  th(»  partic  idar  physical  or  int(dlectual  relaxation 
of  which,  from  tlie  nature  and  tendency  of  their 
<j;(»iiei'al  occu})ations,  they  may  especially  stand  in 
need.  Amusements  for  the  ])e{)ple  may  have  the 
effect  of  not  only  im])ro\in<^  their  materiid  condition, 
but  their  intellectual  and  moral  state  also.  For  in- 
stance, many  mental  recreations,  such  as  music  and 
vie\vin<j^  f]^alleries  of  works  of  art,  may  conduce  to 
th(^  h(*altli  of  th(^  body  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
mind.  Tlu*  <2:en(nal  cliaracter  of  these  amuseuK^nts 
shoidd,  conse(iU(>ntly.  as  already  ()l)ser\('d.  l)e  re«4U- 
lated  both  by  the  character  of  the  people  and  that 
of  tlie  times,  and  by  the  natun*  of  tin*  intiuences 
which  re(piire  more  especially  to  be  counteracted. 
To  these  also.  Education,  and  (^very  other  KhMiient 
of  civilization  should  liavc  relrrcnce.  IMato  sa\s 
that  ''  even  the  measunvs  of  music  ai'e  never  altered 
without  affiH'tin^i:  the  most  important  laws  of  the 
state."*  And  as  in  the  state,  so  in  tlie  man,  it  is 
very  essential  that  intcdh^ctual  and  })hysical  ])ur- 
suits  should  proceed  contemporaneously,  and  should 
co-operate  toi::(*th(n*.  The  Grecian  ^anu^s  consist e(l 
mainly  in  trials  and  (exhibitions  of  pliNsical  slvill. 
In  the  [)resent  advanced  a^j^e  of  society  and   of  civi- 
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lizatioii,  tlic  trin!n])lis  oi'  wvt  aiul  scicnco,  and  cxlii- 
bitioiis  of  int(.*ll(3ctiial  skill,  jipjx'ar  l)oth  more  bo 
comin<^  to  oiir  character,  and  Ix'tter  adapted  for 
national  recreation.  Games  of  skill  are  preferable 
to  games  of  chance,  and  are  in  themselves  directly 
conducive  to  civilization,  as  immediately  tending  to 
develope  the  powers  and  energies  of  the  people,  and 
are  capable,  if  properly  managed,  of  combining 
pleasure  with  instruction.  Emulation  in  these  cases, 
without  occasioning  jealousy  or  ill-will,  excites  a 
wholesome  stimulus  to  exertion,  without  which 
excellence  in  any  effort  cannot  be  attained. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  contended  that  there  is  a 
danger  in  the  excitement  of  emulation,  even  in 
play  and  among  friends,  that  it  may  in  time,  espe- 
cially if  keenly  called  forth,  (when  alone  it  is  of  any 
real  value,)  or  by  chance,  create  discord,  and  so  prove 
inimical  to,  instead  of  conducive  to  civilization.  In 
reply  to  this  I  may,  however,  remark  that  rival 
efforts  in  play  among  amicable  social  neighbours, 
if  properly  regulated,  will  tend  to  cement,  not  to 
break  friendship  ;  and  that  it  is  both  the  end  and 
the  duty  of  civilization  so  far  to  subdue  the  passions 
and  lower  endowments  of  our  nature,  as  to  prevent 
their  being  excited  and  provoked  by  causes  such  as 
those  alluded  to.  Amicable  contests  of  this  kind 
are,  therefore,  in  reality,  very  useful  as  tests  whether 
civilization  has  completed  her  work  here,  and  very 
serviceable  to  complete  it,  if  not  already  done. 
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What,  however,  is  the  h'L,ntiniate  ()l)j(^ct  of  re- 
cn^ations  in  <i;(Mi(M-al,  and  tlie  leachnji;  result  at 
which  they  aim  I  The  first  ohjc^t  of  a  recreation, 
appears  to  me  to  he  rehixation  from  severe  hihour, 
either  mental  or  manual,  'ihe  second  ohjec  t  1 
should  adjudi^e  to  h(»  the  snj)ply  of  entertainment 
and  a<^reeahle  ()ccu])ation  to  the  mind.  Of  ct)urse, 
tlie  moi"e  useful  in  itscdf,  and  tlie  h'ss  noxious  in 
its  consequences,  any  recreation  can  he  rendcuxMl, 
th(*  more  desirahle  aj)pears  its  adoption.  Amoni;- 
the  Uomans,  tlie  contests  of  their  ami)liitheatres 
wrvv  j)roductive  of  a  hrntalizini^  effect,  not  only 
fiom  their  cruelty,  hut  also  as  leading  to  the  admi- 
ration of  mere  ])h\si(al  hrutt*  force;  and  a  worse 
tendency  still  is  produced  through  the  huU-fi^hts  of 
S]);un,  hy  inuring  the  puhlic  mind  to  the  use  of 
the  dag«i;er,  and  to  stabbing  and  bloodshed,  and  to 
^^hi(•h  in  some  measure  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced 
the  common  occurr(Mic(^  of  as.sassinations  in  that 
country.  In  this  nation,  too,  the  exhibition  of  bull- 
baiting  and  beai-haiting.  and  other  cruel  sports  once 
so  common,  were  found  to  have  a  barbarizing  effect 
u])on  the  ])opular  mind.  Indeed,  many  things  which 
seem  at  first  sight  very  remott*  from  civilization, 
may  nevertheless  Ikuc  an  indirect  influence  iipon 
it  of  great  im])ortanc(\  Sir  'i'homas  More,  in  his 
'  I  topia,'  does  not  allow  the  citi/ens  to  ])c  slaugh- 
terers of  their  cattle,  on  account  of"  the  brutaliz- 
ing tendency  of  such  an  occupation  ;  nor  is  an)  fdth 
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Kuffc'rcd  to  collect  in  their  streets,  the  consequences 
of  wliicli  are  no  dou])t  morally  as  well  as  ])hysi- 
cally  noxious.  Altliou^li  in  this  country  there  are 
few  if  any  puhlic  spectacles  of  a  national  charac- 
ter, the  direct  tendency  of  wliich  is  degenerating 
and  inimical  to  civilization;  yet  there  maybe  exhi- 
bitions which,  though  not  of  tlie  class  alluded  tcj, 
are  essentially  injurious  in  their  effects,  however 
intended  they  may  be  to  produce  quite  a  contraiy 
result.  Such  appears  to  be  especially  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  public  executions  of  criminals, 
w^hich,  though  not  meant  to  be  spectacles  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity,  or  to  call  forth  the  morbid  feel- 
ings of  the  public,  have  nevertheless  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  that  direction,  and  are  very  baneful 
from  their  liability  to  harden  and  debase  them. 
Here  the  agonies  and  death  of  a  man,  which 
should  never  be  even  contemplated  without  the 
most  solemn  feelings,  are  exhibited  to  the  gaze  of 
a  rude  mob,  and  are  made  the  subject  of  indecent 
levity.  Indeed,  all  spectacles  which  accustom  the 
mind  to  view  with  indifference  deeds  of  riolence 
and  horror,  are  barbarizing  in  their  tendency,  even 
when  the  exhibition  is,  and  is  felt  to  be,  only  ficti- 
tious. But  w^here  the  deed  itself  is  witnessed,  the 
effect  is  more  deleterious  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  powerful,  and  as  the  impress  of  the  reality 
necessarily  far  exceeds  that  of  the  representation. 
On  this  account,  the  public  execution  of  criminals 
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is  in  eveiy  ^vay  most  injurious  and  l)vntnli/inG:  to 
the  public  mind.  Moreover,  the  j^eneral  effect 
of  public  executions,  instead  of  creatin<i:  in  the 
spectators  an  abhorrence  of  crime,  is  to  familiarize 
them  \\itli  it;  and  in  the  ])lace  of  detestation  of 
the  criminal  and  horror  at  his  offence,  arises  too 
freciuently  a  morbid  sympathy  \\'\{h  tlio  former, 
and  a  half-admiration  of  the  latter.  A\'liat  on<^ht 
to  be  considered  as  a  j)ainfnl,  awful,  and  humilia- 
tin«4-  solemnity,  is  converted  into  an  excitin<i;  tra- 
gedy;  and  the  wretched  subject  of  it  is  attem])ted 
to  be  raised  (Voni  a  malefactor  to  a  mart}r.  Ivoli- 
<;ious  spectacles,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  be 
the  occasion  for  tln^r  cel(d)ration,  when  ('on(lu('t((l 
with  due  dignity  and  sohMunity,  ha\(^  a  rc^fininix  and 
ennobling  t(Mid(MK"y ;  i\rr  ciNiU/ini^-  in  thcnischcs, 
and  add  extensi\('ly  to  tlie  ])ower  of  Keligious  in- 
fluence in  this  respect. 

Field  sports  may  b(»  regardcul  as,  and  do\d)tless 
are,  brutalizing,  so  far  as  they  accustom  tlu^  mind 
to  receive  pleasure  from  tlie  pain  and  death  of 
an  animal.  'I'his,  however,  is  by  no  means  their 
direct  and  essential  obj(>(t,  but  is  only  an  in- 
cidental circumstance  connected  with  them  ;  tlie 
main  end  being  the  physical  exercise  they  produc{\ 
which  is  healthful  and  (^xliilarating,  if  not  actually 
directly  civili/ing  in  its  t(Mid(>ncy.  and  tlie  enlti\a- 
tion  of  that  scicMitific  skill  which  is  recpiired  for 
their  successful  pursuit.     Nor  are  the  feelings  that 
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such  s])orts  excite  tliose  of  an^er  and  r(,*venfi;e,  uliicli 
.ordinarily  accom])any  deeds  of"  \iolence  and  blood- 
shed among  mankind,  and  which  directly  tend  to 
debase  the  mind. 

It  has  already  been  observed*  that  luxury  tends 
as  directly  and  as  surely  to  the  corruption  and  de- 
generation, as  civilization  does  to  the  refinement 
and.  imigoration  of  a  people.  Whatever  pursuits 
or  amusements  are  calculated  to  produce  idleness, 
to  amuse  simply  without  instructing  or  impro^ing, 
are  luxurious  in  their  nature.  Indeed,  all  pleasures 
have  a  tendency  in  one  direction  or  other,  either  to 
enhirge  and  invigorate,  or  to  weaken  and  degenerate 
the  mind.  Those  games  especially  which  do  not  con- 
tribute either  to  promote  wholesome  bodily  exercise 
and  recreation,  or  mental  improvement,  are  almost 
always  luxurious  and  pernicious.  Of  this  class  es- 
pecially are  those  particular  diversions  which  come 
under  the  general  denomination  of  gambling,  to 
which  a  morbid  excitement  is  ordinarily  attached, 
as  though  it  were  sought  thereby  to  compensate  for 
the  wdiolesome  stimulus  which  improving  pui'suits 
produce,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  excitement 
of  certain  alcholic  liquors,  by  which  they  appear  to 
atone  for  the  w^ant  of  the  invigorating  effects  of  those 
of  a  w^holesome  kind.  Gambling,  indeed,  so  far  as  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  strictly  such,  consists  in  follow- 
ing games  of  chance,  on  the  determination  of  which 

*  Essence  of  Civilization,  ante,  p.  49. 
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money  is  staked,  and  in  condnctin^  which  there  is 
no  exercise  of  skill  whatever  ;  or  where  the  haj)])en- 
in<^  of  an  uncertain  event,  and  not  the  skill  of  the 
person  engaged,  is  what  niainl\  decides  tiie  issue. 
AN'here  fraud  is  introduced,  this  cannot  of  course^ 
be  considenMl  as  a  |)art  of  the  ganu',  i)ut  is  (juite 
indejxMident  of  it.  and  its  onl\  o1)ject  is  to  defeat 
t\\v  proper  aim  of  the  latter,  and  to  divert  it  from 
its  legitimate  purpose.  Recreations  generally  whi(  h 
are  of  the  gandjling  class,  tend  alike  to  debase  and 
enervate  botli  individuals  and  nations.  In  many 
cases,  however,  where  gambling  is  followed,  not  for 
its  own  sak(\  but  in  the  hoj)e  of  bringing  gain,  it 
pcM'haps  resolves  itscdf  ratlu^r  into  a  (legenerat(* 
conunercial  occupation  than  into  an  actual  recrea- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  geneial  character  of  j)oj)nlar 
anuiscMuents,  it  is  unnecessary,  as  being  indeed  su- 
perfluous, to  state  here*  tliat  whatever  recreations 
contribute  immediately  to  promote  vice,  ought  to 
he  strictly  prohibited,  as  alik(>  inimical  to  ci\ili/a- 
tion,  and  corrupti\('  of  good  morals.  And  iC  tlieir 
tendency  is  in  this  direction,  such  is  suthcient  to 
warrant  tin*  prohibition  of  the*  j)nrsuit,  as  tin*  ten- 
dency alone,  when*  that  is  clearly  shown,  is  that  by 
which  we  are  abh*  to  (h^terminc*.  Nor  are  recrea- 
tions which  induce  to  idleness  any  more  to  be  en- 
couraged than  those  which  lead  to  vice.  Amusc*- 
m(*nts  of  themselves,  when  exercised  in  moderation 
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and  conducted  fairly,  cannot  be  reasonably  deemed 
to  be  of  tbis  cliaracter.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbey  iint 
not  only  necessary  where  severe  labour  is  followed, 
but  it  is  alone  by  taking  occasional  recreation  that 
undertakings  of  great  ardour  can  be  accomplished, 
or  a  life  of  constant  hard  work  endured.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  previous  toil  is  as  essential  to  the  real 
enjoyment  of  recreation,  as  hunger  is  to  that  of 
appetite. 

It  is  the  unquestionable  and  imperative  duty  of 
the  state,  to  provide  for,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to 
regulate  also  the  recreation  of  its  members,  both  as 
regards  their  everyday  diversions,  and  their  amuse- 
ments at  appointed  festivals.  Unless  this  want  is 
adequately  supplied,  its  place  will  be  filled  by  allure- 
ments of  a  pernicious  and  profligate  tendency. 

On  the  days  selected  for  festivals  and  comme- 
morations, museums  and  picture  galleries,  and  ]:)laces 
of  recreation,  ought  to  be  thro^\^l  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  theatres  too  might  be  made  free  to  all  at 
the  cost  of  the  state,  those  plays  only  of  a  stiictly 
moral  and  improving  character  being  allowed  to  be 
performed.  Thus,  both  the  drama  would  be  en- 
couraged, and  its  character  raised.  Music  should 
also  be  pro^ided  in  all  public  resorts ;  and  convey- 
ance by  steamboats  and  railways  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
at  the  national  expense,  supplied  on  those  occasions. 
Indeed,  another  mode,  w^hich  is  very  agreeable  and 
very  improving,  both  to  mind  and  body,  of  passing 
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liolidays  and  enjoying  <^eneral  recreation,  is  that  of 
tra\ellin«^  or  niakin<^  excursions  to  places  of  interest, 
and  for  which  the  present  accommodation  offered 
by  railways,  especially  by  clieap  excursion  trains, 
affords  full  opportunity.  By  fixing  u[)on  holiihiys 
and  days  of  conimcMnoration  for  such  expeditions, 
not  only  would  the  public  be  enabled,  by  being 
at  liberty,  to  avail  themselves  of  such  means ;  but 
thes(^  holidays,  on  the  other  hand,  would  serve  to 
ensure  to  the  railways  a  sufficient  number  of  passen- 
gers on  such  occasions,  so  as  to  induce  and  enable 
tluMu  to  supply  excursion  trains.  In  large  and 
crowded  cities,  both  the  recreation  and  improve- 
nu'ut  of  the  people  are  best  and  most  directly  ef- 
fected by  expeditions  into  the  rural  districts,  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature;  as,  on  the 
otlun*  hand,  those  wlio  li\('  in  the  coinitry  may  most 
achantageously  spend  their  holidays  in  visiting  the 
large  towns,  and  (»\[)l()iing  the  ^arious  monuments 
of  art.  Thus  might  health,  and  enjoyment,  and 
im]U'ovenient,  ])hysical,  social,  and  intelbntual,  be 
siniultaTUH)usly  pro\i(le(l  for  jdl  classes  alike;  and 
th(^  state  become  at  once  the  dispenser  of  these 
good  gifts  to  its  members,  and  reap  in  return  tlie 
fullest  benefit  from  the  results  of  their  increased 
civilization. 
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VII.   DIGNITIES  A.ND  iKJNOiiAKV   IM-.WA  liDS. 

Tlio  national  acknowledgment  and  requital  of  the? 
services  of  those  individuals  who  by  th(?ir  achievo 
ments  or  their  virtues  have  rendered  extensive  bene- 
fit to,  or  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  tlnir 
fellow-countrymen,  or  of  mankind  in  general,  w  liif  h 
is  effected  by  conferring  upon  them  certain  state  Dig- 
nities, or  public  Honorary  Rewards,  of  the  nature 
here  considered ;  is  another  very  important  and  ^  ery 
efficient  Element  in  the  promotion  of  ci^ilization. 

All  men  are,  indeed,  by  nature,  as  much  upon  an 
equality  as  are  the  different  days  in  the  year.  But 
this  is  no  reason  why  some  particular  individuals, 
like  some  particular  days,  should  not  be  distin- 
guished and  marked  out  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  generality;  and  in  the  case  of  both,  the 
promotion  of  civilization  may  be  effected  by  the 
maintenance  of  such  distinctions  in  the  manner 
already  pointed  out.  The  institution  of  different 
orders  and  degrees  of  honour  in  a  stage,  is, 
moreover,  in  reality,  but  carrying  out  the  dictate 
of  nature,  expressed  in  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
society,  which,  w^henever  men  are  assembled  to- 
gether, induces  them  by  mutual  and  voluntary  con- 
sent to  exalt  some  persons  above  others,  according 
to  their  particular  qualities  confening  claim  to 
such  elevation.  Indeed,  almost  every  natural  attri- 
bute and  endowment  common  to  man,  contributes 
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mon^  or  less  by  the  various  pro])ortions  in  wliich  it 
is  possessed  by  different  persons,  to  promote  this 
inequality  of  station  and  infiuence  anion<^  the  se- 
veral members  of  the  same  society,  and  to  raise 
certain  indivicUials  above  the  rest.  Accordini^^  as 
these  partieular  (pialities  are  valued,  will  llie  pos- 
sessor of  them  be  exaltcMl  in  rank  coiix^spondiui^ 
with  tlie  decree  in  wliieh  he  is  en(lo^^(Hl  with 
them.  And  the  relative  estimation  in  which  tln^y 
are  respectiM'ly  held,  will  dejxMid  on  the  state  of 
society  at  the  tim(%  and  its  jxHuliar  tast(*s  and  (^xi- 
«i;encies.  In  {]\v  establislnnent,  tluMvfore,  of  ci\il 
Dignities,  civilization  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, merely  directs  the  imj)ulses  of  Nature  in 
tlu'  ri^ht  course,  and  dc^nands  that  these  Dignities 
and  Rewards  shall  be  obtained  onl)  by  real  merit, 
and  be  in  their  (piality  substantitd  and  certain,  in- 
stead of  triviid  and  arbitrary. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  as  impossible  actually  to  add 
to  a  nuui's  mental  or  moral,  iis  it  is  to  liis  material 
stature,  by  any  artitieial  ecmtrivance  or  institution. 
The  difli*rences  fornuMl  by  Nature  are  still  the  only 
essential  varieties  between  tluMU.  Tlie  minutest 
natural  distinction,  wlu^ther  of  mind  or  body,  either 
in  educational  resources,  power  of  spc^eeh,  ])hysical 
strength,  size,  or  agility,  nndves  more  real  ditle- 
riMU'e  between  men,  than  the  widc^st  \ariati(m  in 
point  of  dignity  or  wealth.  As  riches  can  amiex 
nothing  to  the  person,  so  a  title  can  add  nothing  to 
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the  mind.  Tlio  only  solid  cl;iim  to  suporiority  arises 
from  talent  and  worth.  Dignities  do  not,  moreover,  of 
themselves  create  distinctions,  but  they  sciTe  m(*n.*ly 
to  mark  those  already  existent,  and  are  symbr>lical 
of  their  acknowledgment  by  the  state  which  con- 
fers the  rank,  and  of  the  homage  rendered  to  tlie 
achievements  which  occasioned  its  creation.  A  title 
changes  not  the  nature  or  character,  but  onl\'  the 
civil  position  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given. 
When,  therefore,  national  lionours  of  tliis  kind  are 
bestowed  upon  an  individual,  it  is  not  the  man,  but 
his  virtues  or  talents,  to  which  the  homage  of  the 
state  is  offered.  And  he  is  rewarded  not  for  the 
worth  wdiich  he  possesses  in  himself,  but  for  the 
benefits  which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  nation. 

The  civilizing  influence  possessed  by  the  present 
Element  of  civilization,  consists  in  the  admiration 
w^hich  it  contributes  to  excite  among  all  classes  for 
those  men  who  are  eminent  for  their  talents  or 
their  virtues.  And  admiration  here  leads  at  once 
to  imitation.  Hence,  each  person  is  induced  to 
place  before  his  view  a  model  of  this  class  as  his 
guide.  Even  if  he  does  not  emulate,  or  copy  as 
a  whole,  the  object  of  his  homage,  he  does  so  with 
respect  to  some  of  his  great  qualities,  and  endea- 
vours here  to  follow,  if  not  to  equal  him.  And 
an  ad-miration  of  virture  necessarily  induces  a  cor- 
responding hatred  of  vice. 

There  is  also  a  great  moral  effect  produced  by 
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the  institution  of  state  di<i;nitics,  in  the  establish- 
ment and  inculcation  of  the  principle,  us  a  national 
axiom,  that  wisdom  and  wortli,  and  not  mere  wealth, 
are  what  entitle  a  man  to  precedence,  and  really 
raise  him  to  social  and  civil  rank  among  his  fel- 
lows. Wealth  of  itself  can,  indeed,  no  more  make 
a  man  noble,  than  nobility  can  make  him  wealtliy. 
Both,  however,  tend  to  make  him  intiuential ;  and 
when  he  possesses  the  two,  his  power  is  necessarily 
considerable.  And  as  merit,  and  not  money,  con- 
stitutes the  claim  to  state  dignity,  so  actual  desert 
alone  should  command  the  respect  of  the  nation. 
If,  therefore,  it  be  objected  to  the  principle  of 
conferring  national  honours  by  titles  as  a  reward 
for  merit,  that  such  an  institution  is  fitted  only  for 
a  barbarous  ag(s  wlicn  symbols  alone  are  intdli- 
ble  to  the  multitude,  and  the  reality  is  not  under- 
stood ;  I  would  re[)ly  tliat  every  age,  however  civi- 
lized, is  sutHciently  barbarous  to  render  what  is 
obnous  and  discernible  of  more  inlinence  and  ef- 
fect on  the  public  mind,  than  wliat  is  discoverable 
only  after  severe  scrutiny,  and  is  uncertain  and  dis- 
putable. Public  honours  are,  consequently,  of  ecpial 
intiuence  in  all  ages.  That  whicli  mainly  savours 
of  barbarism  relative  to  these  dignities  is,  tliat  in 
a  refined  age  they  sliould  be  restricted  to  tlie 
achievements  appreciated  in  a  rude  age,  and  driiird 
altogether  to  the  tar  higher  triumphs  of  ciN  ilization. 
In  our  instructorial   institutions  for  the   educa- 
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tion  of  youtli,  where  Uut  greatest  care  is  taken  to 
frame  a  projx'r  and  efficient  Kyst(.'m  of  jik  iit;ii  and 
moral  discipline,  and  to  stimulate  Ijy  \\hc>le,soni(* 
emulation  ;  the  principle  of  dispensin<^  honours  and 
rewards  for  good  conduct,  as  also  of  inflicting  j)im- 
ishment  and  degradation  for  the  neglect  of  dut}, 
has  been  long  established,  and  with  the  desired  ef- 
fect. If,  however,  the  system  is  recognized,  and  is 
successful  in  the  latter  case,  w^hy  should  it  not  be 
so  also  in  the  economy  of  a  state,  wliicli  is  only  an 
assembly  of  persons  of  maturer  age  and  expeii- 
ence,  but  where  the  influences  are  the  same,  though 
of  greater  importance  ? 

The  true  object  of  all  honorary  distinctions  and 
nobility,  and  the  legitimate  end  of  ci\ilization,  are 
alike  the  exaltation  of  the  higher,  and  ennobling, 
and  refining  influences  of  ability  and  virtue,  over 
the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature.  And  the  only 
legitimate  foundation  of  ci\il  titles,  is  the  supe- 
riority, either  intellectual  or  moral,  of  those  who 
bear  them,  to  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  These 
artificial  distinctions  serve  as  representations  or  imi- 
tations of  those  real  titles  to  admiration  and  re- 
spect which  the  superior  talents,  and  achievements, 
or  worth,  of  certain  great  men  have  won  for  them- 
selves. Thus,  some  have  acquired  by  their  works, 
claims  to  immortality  and  to  fame  more  lasting  and 
more  extensive  than  any  civil  honours  that  could 
be  bestow^ed  upon  them.     Artificial  dignities  are, 
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howovor,  of  ix^'oat  use  and  iiilluonce  both  a^  ])iihli(' 
tostimoiiios  to  i\w  niorits  and  \irtiu\s  N\lii(li  they 
reward,  and  as  establishing^  in  the  men  so  enno- 
bled, and  in  their  descendanis  wlio  sncceed  (hem 
in  their  titles.  li\in^-  monuments  of  those*  jx'rform- 
ances,  which  are  b\  this  means  e\-er  kept  in  re- 
membrance in  tilt*  national  mind.  'Hie  favours  thus 
shown,  and  the  (>ncouraii^enient  thus  afforded  to 
those  who  liaM'  conferred  lionoui*  on  tlieir  country, 
or  on  mankind,  testify  the  national  approval  of 
these  t^^ood  d(»eds. 

A  nobility  is,  inor(M)V(M\  of  ixrrat  im])ortanc(%  as 
an  established  body  or  order,  to  the  civilization  of 
a  country.  By  its  institution,  ])atrons  are  supplied 
to  learning-,  and  art.  and  scien('(\  in  n\rn  of  su])(*rior 
rank,  wealth,  and  education,  \\ho  are  diffns(>(l 
throuLiliont  lh(*  nation,  and  ^\]lo  take  a  l(*ad  in  all 
its  concerns.  As  in  a  l)arl)arous  aii^e,  the  aristocracy 
are  ever  foremost  in  tlie  field  as  tin*  leaders  and 
directors  of  martial  (>\j)l()its,  and  the  protectors  of 
the  land;  so  in  time  of"  jx^ace  are  they  e(pially 
useful  and  influential  in  ])r()motint^  the  aits  of 
pi»ace,  and  the  extension  of  civilization.  And  in 
addition  to  the  directly  civilizinu:  influence  exer- 
cis(Ml  by  a  nobility  in  the  eneonrai^-ement  of  learninii; 
and  the  patronaii^e  of  <^(^nins  ;  their  mansions  in  dif- 
fi*rent  parts  of  the  country,  are  reei>])tacles  forti'ea- 
sures  in  science*  and  lit(>ratnre,  and  exhibit  ])i(i(lue- 
lioiis  of  tiibLe  and  refiuemeiiL  by  wliich  tiie  [)opular 
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mind  is  affected.    Altlion^h  tliese  possessions  are 
tlic  material  ])ro])(n'ty  of  but  a  few,  they  are  open 
to  the   piiljlic  at  large,  and    intellectually  benefit- 
and  civilize  the  whole  nation. 

The  example,  moreover,  afforded  by  this  body  to 
tlieir  inferiors,  who  naturally  look  up  to  them  for 
guidance,  is  very  influential,  and  promotes  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws,  and  a  respect  for  virtue. 

But  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  civilizing 
influence  of  an  aristocracy  in  a  nation  is  derived 
from  their  wealth,  which  enables  them  to  become 
patrons  of  art  and  learning,  and  to  have  ample  lei- 
sure to  devote  to  their  o>^ti  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment; and  as  it  is,  moreover,  most  desirable  that 
such  a  body  should  possess  a  stake  in  the  interests 
of  the  country;  it  appears  essential  that  means 
should  be  adopted  by  the  state  to  prevent  so  in- 
fluential and  important  an  institution  belonging  to 
it  from  becoming  impoverished,  and  thus  liable  to 
corrupt  influence,  or  to  the  suspicion  of  any  such 
failing,  in  itself  degrading  and  detrimental.  This 
could  be  effected  by  annexing  landed  estates  of  a 
specified  extent  to  each  title  conferred,  so  as  to 
descend  with  it  in  perpetuity,  and  be  unalienable 
altogether.  Upon  the  grant  of  any  new  peerage, 
it  might  be  made  a  condition  that  the  recipient 
should  permanently  settle  upon  it  a  certain  quan- 
tum of  property,  either  in  land  or  money,  for  its 
due    maintenance.     In  favour  of  peerages  insuffi- 
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ciently  provided  for,  or  >vhere  the  estate  aniK^xed 
to  them  has  become  dihijjidatcd,  and  indeed  in  fa- 
vour  of  peerages  generally,   the   law  against   per- 
petuities might  also  reasonably  and  advantageously 
be  repealed,  so  far  as  to  (miuIjIc  them  to  accumulate 
and  to  retain  prc^pc^rty  to  a  certain  fixed  amount.* 
Dignities  and   lionorary  titles  ar(^   not,  liowever, 
by  any  means  exclusively  confin(Ml  to  ])e(»rages  and 
other  hereditary  honours.     Indeed,  the  grand  divi- 
sion of  th(^  p(M)[)le  in  a  civilized  nation  is  into  two 
main   classes,  consisting  of  the  order  of  Gentility, 
and  the  \ulgar  order.      And  this  division,  wliieh  is 
established  by  custom  and  genc^ral  consent,  is  far 
more  arbitrary,  and  more  strictly  obseiTcd,  tlian  any 
artificial   arrangement  as   to  civil   rank  in  society. 
Tims,  the   Innnbh^st  gcnitlenian   and    the   so^•ereign 
may  nun^t  at  table  on  teinis  of  comparative*  c^cpiality  ; 
while  th(*  humblest  genth^man  and  tin*  liighest  be- 
low that  station  could  not  do  so  without  a  violation 
of  what  is  considen^d  as  ])ropriety  and  decorum. 
And   yet  this  term  Gentility,  whicli  is  deennMl  so 
essential  to  determine*  tlu*  boundary  between  these 
diff(*rent  ranks,  is  of  itself  most  diflicnlt  to  define 
with   certainty   and   accuracy.      Nevertheless,  that 
which  on  tlie  whole,   really   in  any  in(li\i(hial  con- 
stitutes his  essential  claim  to  i!:entilitv.  is  his  ci\i- 
lization,  considering  this  not  merely  as  education, 

*  Si*o  this  (|\u\'<tio!i  moro  fully  disctissod  in   '  The  True  Theory 
of  lioprcseulatiou  in  a  State.'  ])p.  71-73. 
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much  loss  jis  woaltli,  hut  in  tlic  largest  and  most 
C()m})relieiisive  sense  in  which  th(;  woivl  ran  ])(3 
understood  ;  implying  his  refinement  in  mind,  and 
maimers,  and  feeding,  as  well  as  mental  cultivation. 

Gentility,  indeed,  exercises  a  very  extensive  moral 
and  ci>iliziiig  influence  throughout  the  nation. 
Honorary  titles,  too,  are  of  many  different  degrees 
and  orders ;  and  consist  not  only  of  dignities,  hut  the 
various  ranks  in  the  several  professions  have  their 
titles  annexed  to  them.  These  honours,  which  are 
open  to  every  one,  are  of  immense  use  and  influ- 
ence in  promoting  a  laudahle  emulation  among  all 
classes,  and  should  be  distributed  so  as  directly 
and  efficiently  to  stimulate  talent,  and  exertion, 
and  virtue,  in  each  department.  H(moraiy  titles 
of  various  kinds,  w^hich  have  no  political  or  direct 
social  duties  attached  to  them  as  in  the  case  of 
a  peerage,  may  well  be  conferred  as  the  rewards 
of  literary  or  scientific  merit,  especially  in  those 
pursuits  where  from  time  to  time  such  distinc- 
tions appear  most  requisite.  In  an  advanced  age 
of  civilization  like  our  ow^n,  eminence  in  these  im- 
portant undertakings  deserves  as  much  to  be  en- 
couraged as  does  skill  in  martial  entei*prise  during 
a  warlike  era. 

Dignities,  indeed,  even  of  the  highest  kind,  were 
originally  sometimes  conferred  as  rewards  for  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  civilization.  So  far  back  as  the  com- 
})aratively  barbarous  Saxon  era,  peerages  were  given 
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on  account  of  skill  in  ninij^ation.  and  for  exertion 
in  niakin*:^  discoveries.  How  much  great(M*.  theri*- 
Ibre,  is  the  obligation  of  us,  in  the  present  age,  when 
dexterity  in  martial  (^\])l()its  is  happily  so  much  h^ss 
requisite,  to  render  these  honours  conducive*  to  the 
mental  and  moral  im])r()^■(*ment  and  civilization  of 
tlu*  nation.  Of  such  importance,  indeed,  did  Aris- 
totle deem  tlie  du(*  distribution  of  honours  in  a 
state,  that  he  considered  the  stability  of  the  go- 
vernnuMit  to  dc^pend  mainly  on  tlu^  three  follow^- 
ing  circumstances: — 1.  The  respect  due  to  age  and 
experience.  2.  The  distribution  of  honours  and 
offices  according  to  evident  and  apprcncul  nn^tliod. 
3.  An  education  accurately  ada])ted  to  th(*  pattern 
of  the  commonw(^altli.  In  his  l\)litics,  this  gn^at 
philosoplua'  and  politician  obseiTCs, — "  Tn  the  con- 
test therefore  for  civil  prc^-eminence,  education  and 
virtue  seem  fairly  entitled  to  the  first  lion  ours,  be- 
cause of  all  things  education  and  viitue  most  con- 
tribute^ to  th(^  perfection  of  ci\il  society."*  If, 
ther(>f()n\  tlu*  i\nc  distri])ntion  of  these  honours  is 
so  important ;  surely  it  must  be  of  coiTcspemdingly 
great  im])ortance  that  the  objects  to  be  encou- 
raged by  them  should  be  rightly  selected,  and  with 
a  ]n"(^per  regard  to  the  condition,  and  state  of  c  i^  i- 
lization,  and  mental  and  moral  exigencies  of  the 
nation.  If,  in  a  martial  age,  titles,  and  (^states,  and 
pensions,  are*  conferre'el  on  those  who  have  success- 

•  Book  ill. 
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fully  led  tlio  forces  of  tlic  countiy  against  the 
enemy  ;  surely,  in  an  a<^e  of  peace  and  civilization, 
those  who  exc^rt  themselves  for  the  extirpation  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance,  and  effect  mighty  and 
splendid  triumphs  in  works  of  genius  and  science, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

A  hero,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  teim,  is  an  indi- 
vidual who,  possessing  both  talents  and  endowments 
above  the  common  order,  has  devoted  them  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow-creatures  instead  of  fcjr  the 
benefit  of  himself,  and  who  on  this  account  desenes 
to  be  held  up  to  general  admiration,  and  to  be 
pointed  to  as  an  example  for  imitation.  SuiX'ly, 
therefore,  a  man  who  has  achieved  mighty  con- 
quests, or  effected  great  discoveries,  in  art  or  science, 
where,  although  the  perils  to  life  are  not  so  imme- 
diate as  on  the  ocean  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  the 
danger  to  bodily  health  is  quite  as  imminent ;  is  as 
fully  entitled  as  one  who  adventures  in  the  latter, 
to  have  his  ser\T.ces  acknowledged  by  the  nation, 
and  to  be  honoured  by  those  dignities  which  are 
bestow^ed  as  the  peculiar  marks  of  approval  by  the 
state.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  cause  why 
the  names  of  dignities  and  titles  of  honour  should 
not  as  w^ell  be  chosen  from  grand  achievements  in 
science,  as  from  certain  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  ; 
or  why  an  original  invention  should  not  as  fairly 
be  honoured  in  this  manner,  as  the  name  of  a  city 
or  a  plain  where  a  victory  w^as  won.     More  espe- 
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cially,  if  peerages  were  conferred  as  rewards  for 
scientific  or  artistical  distinction,  instead  of  for  snc- 
cess  in  physical  enterprise*,  NNould  such  a  mode  of 
deriving  their  (U'signation  apj)ear  in  e\ ci  y  way  rea- 
sonable. The  most  appr()j)riate  and  honourable 
way  of  selecting  a  title  for  men  eminent  for  their 
efforts  or  tlieir  attainments,  would  in  that  case 
be  to  take  it  from  tlu*  name  of  the  work  which 
they  have  achieved,  or  from  the  branch  of  art  or 
science  in  which  they  have  effected  any  great  enter- 
piise,  and  which  would  at  once  denote  the  claim  to 
the  honour,  as  well  as  indicate  the  precise  nature 
of  the  dignity.  IndcuMl.  in  many  easels  e\('n  now,  it 
seems  ])alpably  absurd  in  the  besloual  of  a  piH'rage 
to  assume  a  title  from  a  place  over  which  the  enno- 
bled per.son  has  not  only  no  dominion,  nor  acquires 
any  by  his  dignity,  but  with  whicli  it  fn^qucMitly 
happc^ns  that  lu^  has  no  connc^ction  of  any  kind. 
We  ridicule  the  lMnp(M"or  of  Cliina  lor  styling  him- 
self the  Brotlu^'  of  the  Sun,  and  yet  some  of  tlic 
titles  of  nobility  ccmferred  by  our  own  Sovereign 
are  as  empty  and  as  unmeaning. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  system  upon  which 
nobility  is  confi^rred  may  bt*  to  a  C(*rtain  extent 
exhausted  and  out  of  date,  and  v\ru  many  of  the 
direct  objects  of  the  institution  itself  no  longer  at- 
tainable; yet  the  results  of  the  establishnuMit  of 
such  an  order,  and  tin*  indinx't  advantiiges  derived 
from  it,  which  are  in  many  cases  far  more  impor- 
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tant  and  moro  influential  that  tlioso  wliirb  arc  di- 
rect, arc  of  immense,  and  indeed  inealeulable  \alu('. 
Tlie  main  question,  however,  at  issue  here.'  is,  wlie- 
thcr  by  certain  modifications  in  the  system  of  crea- 
ting peerages,  the  institution  itself  might  not  be 
made  more  entirely,  more  essentially,  and  more  ex- 
tensively serviceable  to  the  requirements  of  society 
and  of  civilization  in  this  country.  And  more  es- 
pecially whether  an  order  which  in  a  martial  age 
was  originated  and  intended  mainly  as  the  reward 
of  martial  exploits ;  in  a  ci\ilized  age  ought  not  to 
be  adapted  and  applied  for  the  advancement  of  ci- 
vilization. 

The  distribution  of  minor  honours,  such  as  knight- 
hood, among  persons  of  middle  rank  in  the  state,  as 
was  formerly  the  custom,  is  of  great  influence  as 
regards  the  binding  together  the  different  orders  of 
society,  and  strengthening  the  nobility  by  the  but- 
tresses thus  planted  around  it.  On  this  account  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  more  generously 
dealt  out,  especially  to  those  in  ci^ic  offices,  and  in 
the  provincial  cities  and  to^ns  in  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  that  in  a  commercial  kingdom 
like  ours,  there  is  not  a  class  of  dignities  expressly 
adapted  and  intended  to  be  conferred  on  men  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pui'suits,  and  who  are  filling 
responsible  corporate  and  other  inferior  civil  posts. 
Knighthood,  which  was  once  the  honour  ordi- 
narily bestowed  upon  persons  of  this  class,  is  now 
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gcnierally  rosorvod  for  more  special  orrasions.  And 
yet  it  is  in  many  ics[)ects  of  <i;reat  conseciuence  that 
people  of  the  rank  alluded  to  sliould  share  in,  and 
should  be  thus  dii-cctly  iiitluciiccd  hy  tlu*  lionorary 
dignities  which  the  state  has  to  award. 

Whether  a  new  order  of  dii^nities  especially  re- 
served for  those  who  an*  distini^uished  in  art,  sci- 
ence, or  letters,  might  not  very  advantageously  be 
constituted,  appears  deserving  of  grave  considera- 
tion ;  and  thus  an  institution  of  ''  able"-men  as 
well  as  ''  noble ''-men,  would  be*  existent  in  the 
nation:  a  body,  moreover,  that  miglit  well  be  (in- 
trusted with  the  dis[)osal  of  nuiii}  ini[)ortant  so- 
cial, commercial,  intellectual,  and  moral  ([uestions, 
wliich,  though  not  strictly  of  a  legislative  character, 
it  is  of  great  consecpience  to  the  state  to  liave  fairly 
(Hscussed  and  determined. 

In  an  age  so  diti'erent  as  is  the  present,  in  all  its 
leacUng  characteristics,  from  tliat  in  ^^lli(h  peer- 
ages were  originated,  it  a])[)etU*s  almost  necessary 
to  institute  some  new  degrees  more  expressly 
athipted  to  serve  as  rewards  foi"  achievements  in 
the  ai'ts  of  peace.  Now,  more  than  ever,  such  (Hs- 
tinctions  are  intiuential,  and  now,  more  than  escr 
are  they  re([uisite. 

For  the  purpose  of  conferring  (bgnititv'^  cm  those 
who  have  eminently  distinguished  theiiisehes  eith(*r 
in  art  or  science,  by  great  litcMary  effoils.  or  l»y  ori- 
ginal inventions,  and  which  lliey  uia\  be  proud  to 
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liand  down  to  posterity  ;  rni^ht  not  the  ancient  titles 
of 'Jliane  and  of  Vavasour  be  advanta^^eously  revived, 
which  living  now  only  in  tlie  romance  and  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  and  being  so  associated  with 
the  poetry  of  its  history,  would  aptly  be  availed  of 
to  honour,  in  an  age  of  civilization,  its  intellec- 
tual heroes,  as  in  a  rude  and  martial  age  they  en- 
nobled its  warriors  ?  These  dignities  might  give  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  to  the 
holders  of  them,  when  such  was  desired ;  or  in 
other  cases,  like  baronetcies,  they  might  confer  no 
exclusive  privileges  on  the  possessors,  but  would 
be  marks  of  distinction  only  to  them  and  their  de- 
scendants ;  the  title  of  Thane  serving  as  the  hono- 
rary dignity  for  distinction  in  poetry  and  literature, 
and  that  of  Vavasour  for  eminence  in  philosophy 
and  science. 

If  objections  be  raised  to  rendering  honoraiy  titles 
for  intellectual  merit  hereditary,  on  the  ground  that 
the  talents  and  acquirements  of  the  first  j)ossessors 
of  them  do  not  descend  to  their  posterity  with  their 
rank ;  I  would  reply  that,  by  rendering  these  dig- 
nities hereditary,  you  keep  alive  the  remembrance 
of  the  men  thus  distinguished,  and  preserve  their 
representatives  to  remote  ages,  which  contributes 
more  than  anything  to  excite  a  laudable  stimulus 
in  the  public  mind  to  emulate  their  good  deeds. 
And  even  in  cases  where  the  memory  of  their  fame 
does  not  require  to  be  thus  perpetuated,  it  is  at  any 
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rate  advantiigoous,  and  cuiulucivc  to  civilization,  to 
jx'rpctnate  the  remembrance  of  the  national  ho- 
nia^-e  wliich  was  rendered  to  it.  In  those  instances, 
moreover,  where  a  particular  lilh'  of  nobility  has 
accpured  great  distinction  on  account  of  the  spltiKbd 
(jualiticN  of  tlie  bearer,  but  such  title  lias  afterwards 
become  (>\tinct ;  it  seems  most  desirable  that  it 
shouhl  be  re^iv(Ml  by  being  selected  as  the  title  of 
some  newly  created  peer  of  less  renown  personall}', 
by  means  of  which  a  representative  of  the  indivi- 
(hial  so  distinguished  would  always  be  preserved, 
and  ilw  remembrance  of  these  great  deeds  kept 
continually  alive. 

It  is,  however,  wc^ll  worthy  of  consideration  whe- 
ther, in  adcHtion  to  the  dignities  already  proposed, 
s(Mue  new  order  of  nobility,  such  as  that  of  peerages 
for  life,  might  not  in  some  cases  very  advantageously 
be  granted  to  men  eminent  for  their  intellectual 
ac(iuirements,  or  for  their  achievements,  and  whose 
j)r(^sen('e  in  the  U])per  House  of  the  Legislature 
would  both  grace  that  assc^mbly,  and  add  nnich 
to  the  value  of  its  deliberations,  besides  furnish- 
ing a  suitable  mode  of  encouraging  and  honouring 
such  attainments;  the  possessors  of  wliich  might 
not,  however,  be  endowed  with  lu^'editary  wealth, 
which  is  quite  independent  of  their  personal  ([uali- 
tication  for  the  dignity  in  question.  This  might  be 
effected  either  by  limiting  the  peerage  to  the  life 
of  the  [)erson  ennobled,  or  by  annexing  peeniges  to 
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certain  state  offices,  as  in  the  case  of  IMsli()])iics, 
which  the  hohlers  of  them  for  tlie  time  mi^ht 
enjoy.* 

It  is  no  proof  against  tlie  extensive  mental  and 
moral  influences  which  may  be  produced  by  the  in- 
stitution of  titles  and  honorary  degrees,  whether  Ijy 
nobility  or  by  minor  distinctions,  that  the  greatest 
names  in  each  department  of  art  and  science,  in 
martial  enterprise  and  in  the  history  of  the  nation, 
have  acquired  the  highest  fame,  and  have  gained 
immortal  honour,  without  any  such  rank,  and  far 
beyond  what  the  latter  could  have  procured.  We 
may  admit,  indeed,  that  the  peerage  granted  to  the 
author  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  added  nothing  to 
his  reputation,  and  that  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon 
is  nobler  in  our  ears,  and  will  endure  longer  than 
that  of  Viscount  St.  Alban's.  Shakespeare,  too, 
would  have  obtained  no  reno^vIl  by  the  highest  title 
that  could  have  been  bestowed  upon  him ;  and  no 
coronet  on  the  brow  of  Newton  or  of  Milton  could 
have  added  to  the  lustre  of  their  glory.  But  all 
this  is  not  because  nobility  and  civil  distinctions  do 
not  confer  honour  on  those  so  exalted,  but  because 
there  are  some  so  dignified  by  nature  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  civil  exaltation.  The  ornaments  not 
only  of  their  country  but  of  their  kind,  the  dis- 
tinguishing lights  not  merely    of   the  century  in 

*  See  also  on  this  subject,  '  The  True  Theory  of  Eepresentation 
in  a  State,'  pp.  73-76. 
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wliicli  tlu'}  shone,  but  who  will  be  the  boacons  of 
all  successive  ages;  they  recpiiic  no  aid  from  the  in- 
stitutions of  man  to  mak(>  prominent  and  permanent 
illustrious  names,  which  are  as  luminous  as  the 
planets  in  the  heavens,  and  as  durable  as  the  ele- 
ments of  Nature.  TalcMits  such  as  theirs  it  is  vain 
to  emulate,  and  their  wisdom  it  is  hopeless  to  teach 
others  to  e(pial.  Their  ^irtue  nevertheless  may  ex- 
cite admiration,  and  by  tlie  praise  of  their  good 
deeds,  we  may  aspire  to  move  others  not  only  to 
applaud,  but  to  follow.  And  it  is  in  humble  imita- 
tion of  the  great  and  noble  dignities  which  they 
have  thus  earned,  originated  and  conferred  by  Na- 
ture* herself,  and  wliose  influence  is  so  important 
and  so  beneficial,  that  the  vai'ious  civil  dignities 
and  honorary  distinctions  of  tlu*  kind  already  al- 
luded to,  have  been  founded  among  states,  by  the 
sagacity  of  tlunr  rulers,  for  the  ci\ilization  of  the 
p(M)ple. 

Not  only,  however,  ouglit  tlie  nation  to  take  nndin* 
its  patronage,  and  to  liestow  honours  on  those  who 
have  successfully  distinguished  themselves  either  in 
art,  science,  or  literature,  or  liave  otherwise  con- 
ferred real  benefit  upon  mankind  ;  but  c^ven  tliose 
also  wlio  have  unsuccessfully  pursued  the  same 
course  nniy  occasionally  and  v\cn  ecpudly  deserve 
state  bounty  and  reward,  provided  that  their  ])r(> 
ductions  are  possessed  of  actual  merit,  and  that  their 
failure  was  owing  not  to  deliciency  in  tlu*  latter, 
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but  to  circuTTistanccs  wholly  in(U*j)f*ri(lf'nt  oi'  any 
such  considerations.  As  already  remarked,  the  flis- 
covcrers  of  new  inventions  of  the  utmost  value  fre- 
quently fail  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  tak^nts. 
And  many  whose  genius  was  neglected  and  unac- 
knowledged while  they  were  alive,  and  who  were 
consequently  left  to  linger  in  obscurity,  when  the 
grave  has  closed  over  them  have  been  duly  honoured 
by  posterity.  It  is  also  to  be  here  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  highest  efforts  in  art,  and  the  most  meri- 
torious and  useful  discoveries  in  science,  by  no 
means  necessarily  ensure  any  adequate  pecuniary 
recompense,  or  even  protect  the  achievers  of  them 
from  the  cravings  of  poverty.  As  Milton's  im- 
mortal '  Paradise  Lost'  decreases  nothing  in  value 
as  a  product  of  genius,  from  the  insignificance  of 
the  sum  which  was  paid  for  the  copyright ;  so  po- 
verty in  purse  is  no  proof  of  paucity  in  intellect  of 
any  person.  Hence,  those  men  of  distinguished 
merit  and  acquirements,  and  w^hose  talents  have 
been  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind,  but  who  are 
wanting  in  the  wealth  of  others  engaged  in  the 
same  honourable  career,  may  be  aptly  and  advan- 
tageously rewarded  with  pensions,  or  other  pecu- 
niary provision,  by  the  state.  They  are,  indeed, 
peculiarly  fit  objects  for  such  endowments,  as,  with- 
out directly  benefiting  themselves,  they  have  di- 
rectly benefited  their  country,  and  they  have  sacri- 
ficed personal  gain  to  enrich  mankind  at  large.  In- 
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(Iced,  int(^ll(^rtnjil  c^xertion,  (^s])(^rially  of  the  hiji^liest 
kind,  but  seldom  leuds  to  riches,  and  men  of  the 
noblest  <i;enius  are  least  of  all  achiptod  to  obtain 
them.  The  sordid  acciuirements  prochn cd  by  oNcry- 
(hiy  occupations,  they  leave  to  others,  for  whom 
they  provide  treasures  which  no  wealth  can  pur- 
chase. Not  sel(h)ni,  however,  are  they  the  means 
of  (*nsurin<i[  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  disco- 
veries which  they  unfold,  pecuniary  as  well  as 
mental  p^ain.  Intellectual  enteii)rises,  moreover,  al- 
thou<i;h  the  pursuit  of  them  may  ensure  the  utmost 
satisfixction  to  their  followers,  as  re<;i;ards  their  en- 
joyments of  tliat  class,  produce,  frequently,  also  a 
large  amount  of  misery,  both  from  the  injury  to 
liealth  which  they  occasion,  and  the  neglect  of 
worldly  aftairs  to  which  they  oftentimes  lead. 

A  book  is  the  fruit  of  tlie  mind  of  the  author, 
which  lie  gives  to  the  world,  but  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  springing  from  a  tree,  while  it  contains 
the  essence  of  what  is  good  in  the  latter,i]np()V(M*ishes 
its  own  being,  though  it  enriches  him  who  gathers 
it.  An  author's  works  constitute  as  it  were  the 
cream  of  his  mind.  In  them  are  concentrated  tln^ 
choicest  of  his  ideas  ;  but  they  deteriorate*  tin*  rr- 
mainder  of  his  stock  of  thoughts.  Hence,  great 
authors  in  ordinary  society,  arc*  often  observed  to 
be  veiy  common])lace  men.  ^^'orks  also,  whether 
literary  or  scientific,  which  are  of  national  i]n])ort- 
ance,  may  reasonably  not  onl)  be  rewarded  and  pa- 

T  2 
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troni/x^I,  but  in  certain  cas(^s  should  Ix*  uiHlertiikcTi 
at  the  national  expense;  and  that  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  value  to  the  country,  but  because 
they  are  too  vast  for  individual  enterprise.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  these,  state  pensions  might  n(jt 
only  fairly  but  advantageously  be  granted,  and  an 
annual  sum  out  of  the  public  revenues  ver)  pro- 
perly devoted  to  so  desirable  a  pui*pose. 

In  a  nation  where  a  perfect  system  for  the  exten- 
sion of  civilization  is  pursued,  the  rewards  by  the 
state  which  are  conferred  for  intellectual  efforts, 
should  be  the  highest,  and  should  far  exceed  those 
for  mere  manual  labour,  or  where  results  of  a  phy- 
sical kind  only  are  attained.  But  it  should  at  the 
same  time  be  borne  in  mind  that  pecuniary  rewards 
are  neither  so  high  nor  so  honourable  as  those  of  a 
titular  class;  and  that  where  circumstances  admit 
of  it,  intellectual  enterprises  should  ever  be  re- 
quited by  some  donation  more  correspondent  with 
their  own  quality  than  money,  such  as  dignities 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  reason,  in- 
deed, why,  in  cases  deserving  of  and  requiring  them, 
both  pension  and  dignity  should  not  be  granted  to 
the  same  individual ;  the  one  being  given  to  him  as 
a  recompense  for  the  toil  he  has  undergone  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  the  other  as  a  mark  of  the  re- 
spect and  honour  with  which  the  nation  regards  him. 
Professional  seraces,  which  are  ordinarily  of  a  la- 
borious  nature,  though  more  or  less  demanding  in- 
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tellcctual  effort  of  a  certain  amount,  are  very  pro- 
perly requited  by  money,  as  that  forms  the  standard 
of  all  material  recom[)ense,  althoui^li  it  would  ill 
reward  lii<i;li  intellectual  exertion.  Money  serves 
very  well  to  pay  for  the  bestowal  of  medical  or  l(»<i;al 
skill,  which  sliould  strictly,  as  in  ordinary  senices, 
be  paid  in  kind,  by  renderin<2^  a<i^ain  senices  of  tlie 
same  nalurc  1)111  as  this  would  \)r  always  inc(mve- 
nient,  and  often  imj)ossible,  money  is  given,  which  in 
its  value  represents  the  return  of  services.  Money, 
too,  indirectly,  to  some  extent,  serves  as  a  reward 
for  intellectual  labour,  as  it  su[)plies  the  wants  and 
necessities  to  which  every  man,  however  intellectual, 
is  more  or  less  subj(*ct.  Beyond  this,  how(n'er,  it  is 
wlioll)  unadapted  lor  intellectual  i-ec()ni[)ensc>;  much 
less  is  it  to  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
int(dlectual  efforts.  Professional  men  arc  properly 
paid  by  money,  as  that,  or  what  money  represtMits 
or  will  ]n*ocur(\  is  thr'w  ultimate  ()bj(n't  in  follow- 
iuy;  their  profession.  l>ul  moin*y  is  not  the  prop(U' 
reward  of  philosophers  and  poets,  as  neither  money, 
nor  tluit  whicli  money  rei)res(Mits,  is  tlioii-  ultimate 
object.  They  prefer  what  they  «j;ain  in  honour  and 
reputation  to  any  ptniniiary  reward. 

Nevertheless,  as  professional    men   more   or  less 
desire  to  deprive  some  fanu^  and  reputation,  as  well 
as  piH'uniary  recom[)ens(\  from  the  skill  \\lii(li  thcN 
exert;  so  out^ht  nuu  ouLi^aii^ed  in  iutidhvtual  efforts 
to  obtain,  along  with  tlu>  nputalion  which  the\  ac- 
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quire,  some  substantial  pecuniary  recompense,  espe- 
cially as  this  is  essential  for  their  ordinary'  comfort, 
and  consequently  for  the  due  carrying  on  of  their 
enterprises.  But  with  them,  this  pecuniary  recom- 
pense ought  ever  to  be  considered  not  as  their  main, 
but  only  as  a  collateral  object.  Professional  men 
seek  to  benefit  individuals  only.  Men  of  intellec- 
tual effort  aim  to  benefit  all  mankind.  The  state  is 
therefore  the  proper  rewarder  and  patron  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  their  clients  and  patients  are  of  the  fonner. 
Care  should,  however,  be  taken  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  rewards  for  literary  efforts,  lest,  as  has  occa- 
sionally happened,  the  bestowal  of  the  reward, 
which  was  intended  for  encouragement  to  future 
exertion,  as  well  as  a  requital  for  past  achieve- 
ments, by  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  indi\idual 
so  remunerated,  operate  as  a  means  of  preventing 
all  further  endeavours,  now  that  the  coveted  dis- 
tinction is  attained,  or  the  pressure  of  want  is 
withdrawn ;  so  that,  what  was  here  meant  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  new  enterprise,  has  the  contrary  effect  of 
extinguishing  it  altogether.  Pecuniary  rewards  are 
of  course  more  open  to  this  objection  than  are 
those  of  a  purely  honorary  kind.  But  where  real 
genius  instigated  the  exertions  of  the  individual  in 
question,  it  is  hardly  to  be  apprehended  that  his 
ambition  would  be  so  easily  quenched,  or  that  his 
highest  ulterior  aim  would  be  merely  the  procure- 
ment of  a  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  Where 
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his  efforts  uiv  carried  on  solely  tor  the  hitter  object, 
it  is  probable  that  the  suspension  of  them  would 
occasion  but  a  triflin*^  loss  to  the  coniinuiiity. 

It  is  nuieh  to  be  rei^nctted,  not  only  that  literaiy 
pensions  have  not  Ixn^n  establislied  upon  a  more 
liberal  scale  than  is  at  present  the  case,  but  that 
they  have  not  been  dispensed  upon  a  more  syste- 
nuitic  and  equitable  plan.  To  some  extent  ])erhaps 
the  insiij^nificance  of  the  sums  appropriated,  for 
this  purpose,  occasions  a  corresponding  ne<^lect  as 
to  the  correct  mode  of  their  beinj^  apportioned. 
Nevertheless,  the  claims  of  literary  and  scientific 
men  are,  in  reality,  <i;enerally  far  more  certain  and 
defined,  and  more  clearly  distin<i:uishable,  than  are 
those  of  rival  candi(hites  for  advanec^ment  in  the 
same  profession,  but  whose  deserts  are,  in  ordinary 
cases,  even  as  regards  their  promotion,  much  more 
ecpiitably  rewarded.  To  most  of  tht»  ])rofessions,  in- 
deed, there  are  offices  of  di^j^iity  and  (^molumcMit 
attached,  to  whicli  (^mincMit  and  snccessfnl  j)ia(- 
titioners  in  tlieni  may  hope  eventually  to  be  raised. 
Literature  and  science,  as  such,  havin<^^  no  prefer- 
ment of  this  nature  annexed  to  tlieir  pursuit,  the 
state  is  boinul  to  supply  tlie  omission,  and  to  re- 
ward by  pecuniary  pension  those  whose  wants  and 
whose  meiits  rend(»r  them  worthy  of  sucli  a  recom- 
pense. 

In  the  distribution,  m()reo\(>r,  of"  the  ])rofessional 
[)referment  and  other  civil  appointments  belonging 
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to  the  state,  its  rulers  should  be  ever  canfnl  to 
select  the  most  deserving  objects,  as  regards  their 
ability  and  their  eminence  in  tlunr  respective  de- 
partments. As  in  each  country  there  will  be  men 
of  every  variety  in  talent,  and  character,  and  age ; 
so  it  should  be  the  especial  aim  of  the  government 
not  only  to  enlist  in  its  service  the  ablest  and  the 
best,  but  to  employ  each  in  the  particular  offices 
which  they  are  peculiarly  and  best  qualified  to  fill. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  real  secret  of  seeming  success, 
not  merely  in  any  great  undertaking,  but  in  the 
general  and  ordinary  conduct  of  affairs ;  although 
perhaps,  especially  in  the  affairs  of  states  where  it 
is  most  needed,  there  is  no  principle  more  neg- 
lected. Men  of  each  character  and  kind  of  talent 
may  be  made  useful  in  their  several  ways  if  en- 
gaged in  their  proper  departments,  and  the  defi- 
ciencies of  one  may  be  corrected  by  the  acquire- 
ments or  virtues  of  others.  And  men  of  w^hatever 
talent  may  prove  useless  if  employed  in  those  de- 
partments for  w^hich  they  are  the  least  qualified. 
By  a  strict  attention  to  its  duties  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  its  patronage,  the  state  may  accom- 
plish much  in  the  promotion  of  civilization,  which 
is  of  course  as  essentially  dependent  on  the  skill 
and  learning  with  which  the  various  professions 
carried  on  in  the  nation  are  conducted;  as  their 
skill  and  learning,  if  not  actually  dependent  upon, 
are  at  any  rate  affected  by  the  manner  in  w^hich 
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the  higher   (iiuilities   of  its   profc^ssors   receive  eii- 
C()ura<i;emeiit  from  the  stiite. 

In  addition,  howescr,  to  tlie  diiniitic^s  confernnl 
upon,  and  the  peciniiary  rewards  given  to  men  of 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific  merit,  or  wlio 
have  rendered  eminent  services  to  their  country ; 
there  ought  to  he  estahlished  in  eveiy  civilized  state 
an  order  not  only  of  (Hgnities,  hut  of  rewards  of  a 
michUe  rank,  corresponding  with  and  applicahle  to 
the  people  of  that  degree,  and  which  miglit  be  of- 
fered to,  and  would  hold  out  a  constant  stimulus  to 
persons  of  that  class,  as  the  return  for  signal  acts, 
either  of  heroism  or  of  ^irtue,  or  for  extraordinary 
merit  of  any  kind,  (^ither  mental  or  moral.  Some- 
times even  inferior  \irtues  and  ([ualities,  especially 
orders,  desene  and  re([uire  ])eculiar  encouragement 
in  the  lower  by  the  state.  Thus,  physical  courage, 
which  is  aftcn-  all  but  an  animal  quality,  and  has 
no  intellectual  (Midow  nient  about  it,  (U^nnuids  to  be 
patronized,  and  developed,  and  rewarded  ;  and  in- 
deed is  so  by  all  nations  who  engage  much  in  war. 
This  characteristic,  it  is  most  important  for  the 
army  to  possess  as  a  body,  which  in  the  stati^  re- 
presents the  brufum  fnJmen  of  the  man;  depending 
for  its  head,  and  scicMititic  direction,  and  energy, 
upon  its  generals,  witli  whom  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, rather  than  \alniir,  is  niaiiiK  essential,  al- 
though with  tluMu  tlu'  latter  as  well  is  doubtless 
indisi)ensiible.      Integrity,  too,  es})ecially  in  a  com- 
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mercial  country,  it  is  oxpr'dicnt  tlms  publicly  to 
encourage.  Iiulcod,  in  each  nation,  that  peculiar 
virtue  or  quality  whicli,  from  whatever  cause,  most 
needs  to  be  cultivated,  should  be  countenanced 
and  nurtured  by  the  government.  Such  stimu- 
lants to  good  conduct  as  those  referred  to,  are 
surely  equally  necessary  for  people  in  the  middle, 
as  for  those  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  and 
probably  a  great  deal  more  so,  as  the  mutual  in- 
citements to  efforts  of  the  class  here  mentioned, 
will  be  far  less  frequent  among  the  former  than 
among  the  latter.  They  are,  indeed,  generally  and 
mainly  requisite,  not  so  much  to  excite  to  good 
deeds  those  who  perform  them,  and  who  would  be 
disposed  thus  to  act  wholly  independent  of  such 
considerations ;  as  to  proclaim  to  the  common  herd 
of  mankind,  who  require  to  be  influenced  in  this 
mode,  the  merit  of  such  achievements,  and  the  re- 
spect paid  to  them  by  the  nation. 


YIII.  MORAL  JUHISPEUDEXCE. 

Another  very  essential  and  veiy  influential  Ele- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  civilization,  the  considera- 
tion of  some  branches  of  which  has  been  already 
embraced  in  certain  of  the  preceding  Elements,*  is 
that  which  may  most  aptly  be  included  under  the 

*  Vide  ante,  Elements  V.  and  VI. 
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term  *'  Moral  Jurisprudence,"  by  whicli  1  mean  tlie 
general  regulation,  framing,  and  administration  of 
such  laws  and  legislative  acts  as  directly  affect  and  in- 
fluence the  civilization  and  moral  condition  of  the 
nation.  All  law,  indeed,  tends  indirectly  more  or 
less  to  the  promotion  of  civilizati(m,  as  contribu- 
ting to  terminate  anarchy,  whi(  li  is  essentially  in- 
imical thereto;  but  Moral  Jurisprudence  alone  di- 
rectly [)rom()tes  civilization.  Moreover,  the  more 
advanced  is  the  condition  of  ciWlization  in  any 
countiy,  the  more  exalted  will  be  the  aim  of  its 
jiu'isprudential  code.  And  the  more  exalted  is  the 
aim  of  its  jurisprudential  code,  the  more  extensive 
will  be  the  care  which  is  devoted  to  that  de])art- 
ment  of  legislation  winch  seeks  to  secure  a  high 
tone  of  morals,  and  of  which  Moral  Jurisprudence 
forms  the  leading  portion. 

Laws  of  every  kind,  but  more  especially  moral 
laws,  must  not  only  be  adapted  to  the  precise  pur- 
poses they  are  intended  to  serve,  but  should  aim  only 
at  ends  whirli  are  within  their  len^itimate  scope. 
While  some  objects  cannot  be  effected  ^^ithout  the 
aid  of  law,  others  are  entirely  beyond  its  aid,  and 
which  moral  influences  alone  can  reach.  Thus,  the 
mere  intentions  of  the  mind,  not  carried  into  actual 
operation,  which,  however  bad  in  themselves,  have 
never  become  matun^l,  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  law.  So  those  acts  which  do  not  eitluM* 
affect  society,  nor  arc  contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  (iod, 
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nor  are  known  to  others  besides  tlie  doer  of  them, 
or  whicli  are  committed  by  persons  out  of  thf  juiis- 
diction  of  the  realm,  an;  beyond  the  pale  of  juris- 
prudence. The  state  has  nevertheless  a  ri^lit  to 
declare  certain  acts  to  be  unlawful  and  punish- 
able as  such,  which,  although  not  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  morality,  or  the  laws  of  Nature,  are, 
or  are  deemed  to  be,  injurious  to  such  society,  or 
at  variance  with  the  established  economy  of  the  na- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  tends  so  much  to  destroy 
the  general  influence  of  the  law,  as  its  proved  in- 
efficiency in  any  particular  case.  It  should  never 
aim  but  where  it  has  the  power  to  strike.  Threats 
which  cannot  be  enforced,  expose  us  to  mockeiy, 
not  only  when  we  use  them  as  bugbears,  but  also 
when  we  are  in  earnest.  The  state  should,  more- 
over, be  both  lenient  and  liberal  as  regards  the 
framing  of  its  laws ;  but,  when  once  enacted,  their 
observance  ought  to  be  rigidly  enforced.  Their 
material  should  be  such  that  though  it  will  bend 
before  the  gentlest  breeze,  it  will  never  break  be- 
neath the  most  \dolent  storm. 

Justice  and  right  are  principles  which  not  only 
belong  to  a  state  of  natural  as  well  as  to  one  of 
artificial  society,  but  they  form  the  foundation  of 
all  society.  It  is  not  the  province  of  civilization 
to  abolish  or  repudiate  these  principles,  but  only 
to  render  their  application  more  perfect.  And  al- 
though the  means  for  attaining  this  object  may  be 
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more  complicated  in  a  civilized  than  in  a  rude  con- 
dition of  society;  in  the  i'ornici-  the  end  ()uii:lit  ever 
to  he  effected  with  more  eertaint\,  and  more  satis 
factorily.  If  justice  and  ri;^dit  are  in  some  special 
cases  more  perilled  in  a  state  of  civilization  tlnm 
during  barharism,  tlu'v  at  least  ha\('  tlie  opportu- 
nity, in  the  former  case,  of  heing  practically  car- 
ried out  to  a  far  higlier  degree  of  perfection. 
Nevertheless,  as  there  are  some  topics  ([uite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  so  tliere  are 
some  matters  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  legisla- 
tion. These  it  may  be  difhcult  to  define,  or  to 
[)()int  out  the  precise  ])rinciple  of  demarcation  by 
which  they  are  limited.  Matters  of  practice,  and 
those  which  immediately  concern  the  public  weal, 
are  ordinarily  within  the  strict  pale  of  the  law  ; 
while  those  of  ()})inion  and  speculation,  or  whose 
conduct  does  not  affect  society,  are  not  adapted  to 
be  d(^alt  with  in  this  mann(M'. 

Moreover,  if  on  any  topic,  ])recision  and  cer- 
tainty of  language  are  recpiiriMl,  they  are  nnciues- 
tionably  essential  in  tlu*  framing  of  laws,  where 
doubt  or  ambiguity  may  not  onl}  ])e  of  conse- 
([uences  the  most  pernicious,  but  even  defeat  the 
very  aim  and  purpose  of  the  law  itself.*  Yet  on  no 

•  The  Parliament  of  this  nation  having,  in  iis  august  wiadoni, 
from  time  immemorial  up  to  the  present  period,  adopted  an  exactly 
opposite  principle  to  the  one  here  laid  down  ;  it  is  perhaps  somewhat 
presumptuous,  if  not  actually  incurring  a  high  breach  of  ])rivilege, 
for  me  to  question  its  soundness. 
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su])j(K;t  liave  these  defects  been  suffered  to  prevail 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  oin-  h^gislative  enact- 
ments ;  and,  as  might  liave  been  expected,  all  tin* 
evils  to  be  calculated  upon  as  the  result,  have 
ensued.  In  some  instances,  our  laws  have  faih'd 
to  attain  the  very  objects  which  were  specially  in- 
tended to  be  brought  within  their  scope.  In  others, 
they  have  been  determined  to  apply  to  topics  with 
which  their  framers  had  no  intention  of  dealing. 
In  nearly  every  case,  doubt  and  uncertainty  have 
have  marred  the  efficiency  of  our  legal  codes,  upon 
whatever  subject,  owing  to  their  having  been  so 
clumsily  constructed. 

There  are  certain  distinct  and  independent 
branches  of  jurisprudence  w^hich  may  be  with  pro- 
priety especially  comprehended  under  the  term 
Moral  Jurisprudence,  as  having  reference  more 
particularly  to  those  matters  w^hich  concern  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  and  civilization  of  a 
state.  Such  are  the  laws  relating  to  and  regula- 
ting all  topics  connected  with  education,  religion, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  have  already 
been  considered  here.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
laws  which  determine  the  form  of  government  and 
political  institutions  of  a  state,  those  relating  to 
marriage  and  other  social  relations,  those  respect- 
ing crimes  and  their  punishment,  the  administra- 
tion of  oaths,  and  the  institution  of  disabilities  from 
moral  causes,  together  with  other  laws  which  are 
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either  directly  or  indinH'tly  of  a  moral  nature  in 
themselves,  or  as  regards  their  intluence  on  civili- 
zation, may  be  liere  included. 

13ut  the  real  and  true  essence  of  Moral  Juris- 
prudence consists  not  so  much  in  tlu^  emmciation 
or  design  of  any  ])arti(ular  code  of  laws,  as  in  the 
(quality  of  the  leadin<j;  principle  by  which  all  laws, 
of  whatever  nature,  should  be  more  or  less  directly 
or  indirectly  pervaded,  and  ^^hic]l  should  serve  to 
<i;ive  a  high  moral  Umr  and  spirit  to  legislation  in 
general. 

The  grand  principle  to  Ix^  k(*pt  in  view  as  regards 
Moral  Jurisprudence,  is  consequently  as  follows. 
That  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  wants  of  a 
])e()ple  ought  to  command  the  care,  and  to  form 
the  subject  of  legislation.  That  these  moral  wants 
are  of  su])eri()r  im])()rtanc(^  to  tliose  which  are  ma- 
terial. That  in  e\('r\  leL,nslati\('  measure,  there  is 
involved  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  considera- 
tion. And  that,  im])()rt;nit  in  its  results  and  in- 
fluences as  is  legislation,  there  art»,  nc^vertheless, 
moral  causes  vvrv  in  operation  wliicli  arc^  far  more 
powerful,  and  which  during  the  process  of  legisla- 
tion ought  always  to  l)e  taken  into  calculation. 

^Vith  respect  to  the  particular  princiides  of  legis- 
lation to  which  1  have  already  referred  as  more 
especially  connected  with  Moral  Juris])ru(lence,  the 
subject  may  be  considered  in  a  twofold  manner: — 
I.   As  regards  the  form  of  government  established 
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in  any  particular  country,  and  its  peculiar  a(la])la- 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  civilization.  II.  As  re- 
gards the  particular  laws  which  may  be  enacted  in 
any  country,  bearing  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
civilization. 

I.  The  object  of  a  constitutional  free  fonn  of 
government,  is  to  ensure  the  establishment  of  such 
a  code  of  laws  as  will  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  freedom  to  the  generality,  without  encroaching 
on  the  liberty,  safety,  or  enjoyment  of  incUviduals. 
Where  the  liberty  of  indi\iduals  is  abridged  for 
the  former  purpose,  the  gain  to  the  state  ought 
to  be  so  great  as  fully  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
thus  sustained ;  and  for  this  measure  of  freedom 
so  subtracted  from  particular  persons,  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  members  of  the  community,  generally 
and  individually,  a  portion  at  any  rate  as  large  as 
that  of  which  the  persons  who  suffer  abridgment 
of  their  liberty  for  this  end  are  deprived.  The 
utmost  extent  of  personal  liberty  w^hich  any  man 
has  a  right  to  enjoy,  amounts  to  this:  that  he  be 
allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  ovra  will,  so  far 
as  his  doing  so  does  not  encroach  upon,  abridge,  or 
interfere  with  the  liberty  or  w^ell-being  of  others. 

Liberty  consists,  indeed,  not  in  securing  to  each 
indi\idual  what  is  best  for  him,  but  what  he  wills 
and  determines  to  be  the  best  for  himself.  A  man 
is  not  free  who  is  compelled  against  his  will  to  do 
what  is  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest.     But  a 
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man  is  free  who  is  alloucd  to  do  that  wliicli  is  in- 
jurious to  liiiiisclf;  ahhoiii^h  in  this  case,  iVoni 
inability  to  use  that  tivcclom  aright,  it  may  prove 
a  bane  instead  ot"  a  blessin*i;.  It  is,  nevertherless, 
and  not  a  whit  tlie  less  so,  freedom  still. 

Moreover,  liberty  is  not  only  the  most  perfect, 
but  th(^  most  natural  condition  of  man.  It  is  not 
mercdy  that  state  which  affords  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity for  the  complete  (lis[)lay  of  all  his  powers  and 
ener<j;ies ;  but  it  is  that  in  which  he  was  ()ri<^inally 
placed,  and  in  which  he  will  always  remain  nnless 
d(*])rive(l  of  it  by  some  external  cause  or  a^^ent.  'I'o 
keepins^  itself  in  this  ])()sition,  and  to  a  Restoration 
to  it  wluMi  (lepriNcd  of  it,  the  mind  will  also  ever 
naturally  tend.  And  this  is  the  only  condition  in 
which  the  i^cMiius,  and  taste,  and  capacities  of  each 
individual  in  the  nation  can  obtain  ani])le  develo])- 
ment.  Tyranny,  on  the  otiier  hand,  consists  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  stronger  ^)\rv  the 
weaker,  so  as  to  prevent  the  latter  from  actinji; 
accordin<i;  to  the  impulse  of  his  will  or  determina- 
tion, or  so  as  to  cause  him  to  act  contrary  to  them. 

'I'here  is,  indeed,  a  ^i^reat  and  essential  diffiM- 
ence  between  subjection  to  rule,  and  subjection  to 
slavery.  In  the  one  case,  a  man  obeys  a  fixed  and 
reasonable  law  in  common  with  his  fellow -men, 
and  in  ordcM'  to  s(Tur(e  the  common  good,  and  the 
common  liberty  of  all.  In  the  other  case,  he  obeys 
an  uncertain  and  arbilrar)  rule,  which  exists  only 
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for  the  <^o()(l  of  the  iiilcj',  ;iii(l  to  the  iiijmy  mihI 
injustice  of  the  person  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  Ohf- 
dience  to  law  is  voluntary ;  to  slavery  it  is  com- 
pulsive. Every  man  subjects  himself  to  legitimate 
rule  in  the  discipline  which  he  imposes  on  his  own 
conduct,  and  over  his  o^vn  passions  and  appetites. 
Every  one  resists  and  abhors  slavery,  and  recoils 
from  it  as  injurious  alike  to  society  and  to  his  own 
individual  interests.  In  the  one  sense,  therefore, 
every  man  is  free.  In  the  other,  eveiy  man  is  in 
bonds. 

Thus,  too,  there  may  be  anarchy  in  an  indi\  idual 
as  well  as  in  a  nation,  which  results  whenever  a 
person  throws  off  all  rule,  and  all  due  moral  disci- 
pline and  restraint,  and  not  only  contends  for  en- 
tire liberty  of  action,  but  conducts  himself  -s^^thout 
regard  to  order  or  decorum.  This,  however,  is  the 
condition  and  the  course  of  action,  not  of  a  ci^ilized 
or  of  a  free  man,  or  even  of  man  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, but  of  a  maniac. 

Civil  governments  of  every  description  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  Those  where  the  supreme 
authority  and  influence  in  the  state  are  vested  in  one 
person,  as  in  the  case  of  monarchical  governments ; 
and  those  where  they  are  vested  in  several  persons, 
as  in  the  case  of  representative  and  republican  go- 
vernments. 

A  country  which  is  ruled  over,  and  whose  affairs 
are  directed  by  an  absolute  monarch,  who  follows 
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exactly  the  Ix'iit  ot"  his  own  i::('iiiiis  in  wliiitcvcr  he 
prc\srnb(\s ;  has  tin*  nmst  coniph'tf  ()j)|)(>rtunit\  of 
rcapin*^  all  tlio  a(l\antai4;os  wliich  the  wisdom  and 
the  g()()(hiess  of  snch  a  person  can  confer,  and  which 
he  lias  tlio  amplest  means  of  cariyinii;  ont  without 
l)ein<i^  in  any  way  thwarted  or  interfered  with.  Hnt 
as  the  threat  majority  of  men.  and  even  of  monarchs, 
are  not  endowed  either  with  capacities  or  with  in- 
clinations to  adapt  them  to  he  rulers  of  this  order, 
and  as  states  suffer  corresjjondinii^ly  as  their  rulers 
are  wanting  in  pc^rfc^ction  in  this  respect,  and  fall 
bcdow  this  hii^h  standard  ;  so,  in  a  limited  mon- 
arch}, an  attenn)t  is  made  to  afford  tlie  ()j)])()r(u- 
nity  for  the  exercise  of  such  beneficial  inllu(^ncc>  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereiii^n,  as  r(\i^ards  his  desire  to 
benefit  his  sid)jects  ;  and  also  to  aid  the  monarch 
as  regards  his  ca])acity  so  to  act,  by  supj)l\ing  a])t 
statesmen  and  counsellors  who  may  devise  such 
measures  and  proceculings  as  the  ability  of  the  mon- 
arch may  fail  to  originate. 

One  immense  advantage  possessed  by  a  sovi^- 
reign,  and  ot'  which  the  nation  rea])s  the  full  be- 
nefit, is  that,  from  his  hiLi:h  and  comnninding  j)()si- 
tion,  he  is  able  to  secur(>  for  the  ser\iee  of  the  state, 
all  the  ablest  and  sagest  men  in  the  land,  and  of 
whose  counsel  lu*  is  madi^  the  rec(*ptacl(» ;  so  that 
if  he  be  l)nt  a  ])(M*son  ol"  only  ordinary  ca])acity  and 
judgnuMit.  he  has  the  b(>st  possible  means  of  arii\- 
ing  at  a  right   ct)nclusion  on  these  very  im])ortant 

u  2 
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matters.  From  tlio  probability  of  bis  succeeding 
to  the  tliroTH*,  tb(^  amf)l('st  oj)portuniti(?s  are  also 
afforded  for  qualifying  by  education,  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner  possible  for  those  onerous  du- 
ties, the  heir  who  is  next  to  fill  that  exalted  post. 

Nevertheless,  the  only  government,  of  which  we 
have  any  experience,  that  is  at  once  perfectly  abso- 
lute and  perfectly  good,  is  that  of  the  IJeity,  as  He 
alone  can  do  all  that  He  wills,  and  all  that  He  wiih 
and  does  is  the  best.  His  sway,  moreover,  exhibits 
and  reflects  everywhere,  and  in  numerous  ways,  His 
complete  and  infinite  perfection.  All  other  absolute 
governments  bear  the  impress  of,  and  variously  ex- 
hibit the  manifold  imperfections  of  theii'  rulers. 

The  moral  influence,  and  power  to  promote  civi- 
lization in  a  state,  possessed  by  the  sovereign,  is 
in  every  case  very  extensive,  and  much  may  be  ef- 
fected by  his  individual  exertions  in  this  respect. 
Our  Alfred  the  Great  is  a  noble  instance  of  what  a 
monarch  may  do  here ;  and  sovereigns  of  the  present 
age  have  been  found  to  followhis  illustrious  example. 
The  personal  inclination  of  the  sovereign  directly 
animates  the  court ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  reflected 
from  him  on  the  nobility,  who  in  like  manner 
govern  the  circle  within  their  sphere.  From  them 
it  is  communicated  to  the  different  ranks  through- 
out the  realm,  each  member  of  which,  as  the  head 
of  his  little  community  or  family,  exercises  in  the 
same  way,    though   in   a    less    degree,   the   moral 
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sway  of  liis  snpcM'iors.  Pr()l);i])lv,  in  modern  tiint^s 
lit  least,  the  ival  (.'ssencc  of  a  sovereign  s  power  con- 
sists in  this  moral  influence  which  lie  is  enahled  so 
extensively  to  exert,  and  which  «;i\('s  him  more 
authority  than  the  most  ahsohite  command  over 
the  persons  of  his  suhjects  conhl  confer.  Hy  this 
means,  inckn'd,  he  controls  not  their  bodies  but 
their  minds,  and  thus  extends  his  rule  over  their 
Ncry  \\ills  and  desires. 

AMiat  is  vul<;arly  called  fashion,  is  in  reality 
hut  a  species  of  the  moral  control  which  is  (ef- 
fected by  the  examph^  and  [)ersonal  iniiuence  of 
some  in(li\iduals  of  hi<j:;h  authority,  such  as  that 
whicli  the  sovereign  exercises  in  certain  matters, 
on  all  ranks  throujj^hout  his  dominions.  This  is 
immediately  (experienced  in  triiiin<;  concerns,  such 
as  manners,  and  taste  in  dress,  because  these  are 
the  easiest  to  be  ati'ected,  as  a  straw  flung  up  into 
the  air  shows  at  once  in  what  dir(»ction  the  wind  is 
l)lowin*j:.  But  the  same  intluence  is  (ext(>nd<Ml  in- 
sensibly also  to  nnitters  of  far  hi^i^her  import  ;  and 
nltimat(dy  topics  of  the  gravest  nature,  subjects  of 
(l(»ep  im})ortance  in  literature,  science,  morals,  and 
religion,  are  brought  under  its  control.  Just  as 
the  sanu^  ^^^n(l  which  agitates  the  dust  at  our  feet, 
will  in  its  course,  and  in  {]h)sv  regions  where  the 
cuntMit  has  its  full  swa) .  la\  prostrate  the  trees  of 
the  forest.  aniniat(e  tlu^  sails  of  statel)  men-of-war, 
and  raise  the  ocean  into  u  Ictani. 
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Each  of  the  rulers  in  tlic  kiri^dom,  as  well  as 
its  supreme  governor,  ()ii<^ht  to  b(.'  iiicji  of"  supe- 
rior talent,  education,  and  \  irtue  ;  and,  as  already 
observed,  it  is  the  predominance  of  persons  of  this 
class,  that  is  essential  to  the  civilization  and  the 
right  constitution  of  a  state.  As  in  a  nation  the 
more  highly  cultivated  portion  of  it  should  rule 
the  lower;  so  in  those  who  are  themselves  a[)- 
pointed  to  rule,  the  higher  endowments  and  powers 
should  systematically  prevail  over  the  animal  pro- 
pensities and  feelings. 

The  moral  influence  which  the  different  rulers 
of  a  people  possess  over  the  nation,  must  necessa- 
rily be  very  extensive,  both  as  regards  the  public 
measures  they  originate,  and  the  example  they  af- 
ford ;  inasmuch  as  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  will 
be  ever  attentively  directed  to  their  movements, 
and  their  conduct  will  stimulate  manv.  And  al- 
though  those  in  authority  may  not  themselves  be 
able  to  make  laws,  yet  they  may  neglect  the  ob- 
servance of  them,  and  may  neglect  to  punish  such 
a  breach  in  others.  For  good  or  for  e^il,  therefore, 
their  influence  is  most  important.  But  after  all, 
those  of  the  middle  class,  as  Aristotle  obseiTes,* 
constitute  the  mainstay  of  a  nation,  as  the  ordinary 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  of  the  most 
general  prg^ctical  use,  and  best  serve  the  common 
purposes  of  life. 

*  Ante,  p.  11. 
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It  is  ill  ro])iiblican  and  rrprosnitativr  trf^vorn- 
meiits,  however,  that  the  rulers  ot"  a  slate  possess 
the  most  influenee,  as  the  whoh'  power  is  vested  in 
this  body;  and  sprin<4:iii*if  from  the  jx-oph*,  they  are 
accountabk'  to  them,  and  tlieir  actions  are  more 
cdosely  watched  as  matters  in  which  tlie  people 
have  a  direct  interest. 

A  f]jovernment  in  which  Representation  forms  a 
hea(Hn<;  part,  is  also  extensively  favonrable  to  civili- 
zation, as  eacli  person  liavin<i;  a  voice  in  [)ublic 
affairs,  is  indnced  to  stndy  and  make  himself  ac- 
(piaintcnl  with  them,  and  to  exercise  his  mind  in 
tlie  ])rinciples  and  practice  of  government,  wliicli  is 
a  branch  of  edncation  that  is  botli  very  im])ro\inij: 
to  eacli,  and  for  wliich  each  is  more  or  less  ^\('ll 
adapted.  Repres(>ntative  <2:fn'ernments  are  conse- 
(piently  best  fitted  for  eidiii^htened  and  ad\anced 
aii^(»s  in  tlu*  woi-ld.  and  in  the  history  of  eacli  ])aiti- 
cnlar  nation,  and  can  onl\  be*  efficiently  carried  ont 
by  a  ])e()pl(*  in  a  c()m])aratively  hiii^h  state  of  civi- 
lization. Dark  and  nncivilized  times,  when  the 
people  are  l)lin(hMl  l)y  iiriiorance  or  su])(»rstition, 
r(M[nir(*  a  despotic  rnler,  not  only  to  he  their  direc- 
tor, bnt  to  compel  them  to  follow  the  ri<i:ht  ])atli. 

In  {Vaminn:  a  i'e])resentative  L!:ov(M*nm(*nt  or  l)o(Iv, 
espcH'ial  care  shouhl  he  taken  that  the  i^ncat  and 
leachnij:  int(M*ests  ol"  the  nation,  its  woilli,  and  iii- 
tellii^enc(^  and  piojx'rty.  and  not  the*  niei(>  ])re(lo- 
minance  of  nundxMs,   he   the  ha^is  on    wliich    it    is 
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formcHl.*  And  as  in  a  roprosontativc  assembly,  each 
memb(ir  when  (deleted,  ;ilthoii<^}i  rctiii'iicfl  b\  onr* 
particular  district  only,  represents  each  district  in 
the  country,  and  the  whole  nation;  so,  by  what- 
ever interest  he  is  delegated,  he  should  consider 
himself  the  representative  and  protector  of  each  of 
the  great  national  interests  alike.  In  every  state 
moreover  w^hich  is  possessed  of  a  representative 
assembly,  the  electoral  body  should  comprise  the 
essence  or  choicest  part  of  the  whole  nation,  the 
representative  the  essence  of  the  electoral,  and  the 
ministerial  the  essence  of  the  representative.f  This 
essence  should  consist  in,  or  be  constituted  by  the 
best  selection  of  men  as  regards  their  ^ii'tue,  their 
ability,  and  their  wealth.  It  is  most  important  that 
this  grand  principle  be  kept  in  \'iew  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  representative  system,  whatever  kind  of 
government  exists  in  the  state ;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  principle  is  regarded  and  pursued,  will  that 
system  be  more  or  less  perfect. 

Governments  which  are  either  wholly  or  partially 
representative,  so  far  as  to  possess  an  independent 
legislative  body  of  their  own,  have,  moreover,  this 
great  advantage  as  regards  the  moral  influence  of 
their  laws  in  general ;  that  the  people  consider  that 
these  laws  are  made  by  themselves,  and  that  they 

*  See  this  principle  more  fully  explained  and  advocated  in  '  Tlie 
True  Theory  of  Representation  in  a  State.' 
t  True  Theory  of  Representation  in  a  State. 
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are  not  only  therefore  the  nion*  strietly  bound  to 
obey  them  and  to  assiMit  to  all  tlw'iv  ])rovisi()ns,  but 
that  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  tliey  are  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  their  partieular  exi<^encies. 

GovcM'nments  of  a  nii\(»d  form,  like  th(^  British 
constitution,  possess  many  of  tlie  advantages,  as  rc- 
<2;ards  the  extension  and  eneoura^i^ement  of  cisili/a- 
tion,  both  of  a  monai'chy  and  of  a  r(^[)resentative 
state.  The  influence  in  favour  of  civilization  of 
the  aristocratic  branch  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion, has  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding 
Element.  It  may  herc^  be  remarked  in  addition, 
that  an  important  civilizing  effect  is  })roduced  by 
the  co-existence  in  the  naticm  of  two  independent 
l(\ii:islativ(*  bodices,  which  are  not  only  rival  to  each 
other,  but  are  so  differently  constituted  that  by 
their  joint  operation  every  legislati\('  (piestion  be* 
('om(^s  thoroughly  sifted,  and  is  viewcul  in  all  its 
bearings  according  to  the  various  points  of  obser\a- 
tion  from  which  it  is  surv(^y(Ml.  And  cnch  further 
than  tliis,  it  may  ])c  o])S(>r\('(l  that  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  mixed  form  of  government, —  highly 
favorable^  alike  to  civilization  and  to  freedom, — is 
the  extensive  party  feeling  tliat  it  engenders;  diffe- 
rent interests  springing  up  in  o])p()sition  to  each 
other,  tlu^  real  root  of  which  is  th(^  ri\alry  existing 
between  the  various  branches  of  the  state.  Thus, 
in  our  own  country,  tlu*  popular  party  originates  in 
or  takes  root  from  the  representative  branch  in  the 
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government.  Tho  aristocratic  party  springs  from 
the  influence  of  tlu^  House  of  T.ords.  That  whirii 
is  most  favourable  to  prerogative,  may  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  the  Crown.  Tlu^se  parties,  how- 
ever, in  the  progress  of  their  growth  intermingle 
one  with  the  other,  and  vary  in  their  principh's  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Each  party,  indeed,  like 
an  individual  and  like  a  state,  has  its  different  ages  ; 
its  youth,  its  manhood,  and  its  decline.  Certain 
diseases,  too,  are  incident  to  each,  and  to  each  at 
particular  periods.  In  the  history  of  parties,  both 
in  politics  and  religion,  this  is  obsen'able. 

II.  The  primary  object  of  all  laws  may  be  said 
to  be  threefold.  1.  The  maintenance  of  order.  2. 
The  maintenance  of  property.  3.  The  maintenance 
of  liberty.  The  primary  effect  of  moral  laws  should 
be,  in  conjunction  with  those  already  specified,  to 
exalt  the  higher  over  the  baser  influences  in  a  state  ; 
and  to  encourage  and  reward  ability  and  virtue,  and 
to  discourage  and  punish  licentiousness  and  ^ice. 
Under  moral  laws  are  comprehended, — 1.  Eewards. 
2.  Restrictions.  3.  Punishments.  They  concern, 
— 1.  Eeligion  and  morals.  2.  Manners  and  customs. 
These  laws,  in  common  with  others,  fail  mainly 
from  three  causes  : — 1.  From  being  impracticable, 
as  unfitted  for  the  objects  aimed  at.  2.  From  being 
inefficient,  as,  though  adapted  for  the  objects  in 
in  view,  not  reaching  the  end  to  be  attained.  3. 
From  being  inoperative,  as  contrary  to  the  sj^irit 
and  feeling  of  the  people. 
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In  ov(nT  nation,  and  in  the  samo  nation  at  difir- 
rcnt  periods  of  its  history,  sonio  main  leading  prin- 
ple,  accordin<2^  to  circunistaiiccs,  \\ill,  noverthclrss, 
1)o  referred  to,  to  direct  its  j^eneral  le<i^islative  eco- 
nomy. In  rude  nations,  tlu*  love  of  liberty  has  been 
adopted  as  this  principle.  In  such  acountry,thesame 
])rinciple  may  continut*  to  predominate  throuf^h  the 
later  a<i;es  of  its  history,  but  it  will  then  he  blended 
with  other  principles,  such  as  tlie  maintenance  of 
order,  and  of  justice,  th(*  promotion  of  commerce 
and  science.  Besides,  liberty  in  itself  is  vcMy  dif- 
ferent in  one  sta<4;t*  and  condition  of  societ)  to  what 
it  is  in  another ;  and  becomes  much  more  com})lex 
and  extended  as  the  wants  and  di^sires  of  society 
sprin<i;  up.  As  a  general  iul(\  however-,  the  freedom 
of  thi^  tj;ov(M'nm(Mit.  and  the  sliarc  of  libiM'tv  which 
it  allows  to  tlic  peopl(\  especially  as  r(*<;ards 
matters  of  opinion,  and  religion,  and  politics,  at 
what(^V(M-  ])(Mi()d  of  its  ])rogress,  have  a  considerable 
intiu(Mici*  on  tlie  ci\ilization  of  tlu^  nation.  Some 
laws  nnist  be,  moreo^('l^  adapted  for  sonu'  ])articu- 
lar  countries  only,  and  have  reference  to  their  pcMu- 
har  situation  and  condition.  Those  relating  to  a 
na\al  force,  for  instance,  or  to  harbours,  could  not 
(nisily  be  ma(U'  applical)le  to  a  country  entirely  in- 
land, and  (h^stitute  of  eitluM*.  'I'iius  also  was  it  'SNith 
many  of  th(^  laws  pi(\scrib(Ml  to  the  .Jews. 

The  aid   of  legislation  to   (^flect   moral  objects,  is 
chietly  sought  for  in  those  instances  where  certain 
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express  moral  duties  have  to  be  prescnl)efl,  (>r  tfic 
omission  of  certain  acts  is  tr)  be  prolii})ite(l.  Laws 
relating  to  religion  and  morality,  which  punish  open 
breaches  of  them,  are  of  this  nature.  Like  medi- 
cine in  the  case  of  physical  disease,  they  should 
be  resorted  to  only  to  correct  the  enls  and  dis^jr- 
ders  arising  out  of  an  artificial  state  of  society,  and 
merely  to  aid  reason  and  nature  in  resuming  their 
legitimate  sway.  Thus,  they  should  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  and  the  peace  or  liberty 
of  the  many  from  being  encroached  upon  ])y  the 
powerful  or  turbulent  few.  Such  laws  ought,  how- 
ever, never  to  aim  at  changing  by  compulsion  or 
constraint,  the  natural  and  legitimate  habits  or  pur- 
suits in  which  the  people  of  any  countiy  have  been 
accustomed  to  engage. 

The  jurisprudential  system  of  a  state  should 
work  in  silence,  and  be  unseen  and  unfelt,  like 
the  mechanism  of  our  owa  bodily  frame  when  in 
a  healthy  condition.  The  true  secret  of  our  so- 
vereign's power  is  its  unobserved  operation  in  this 
manner,  its  vast  strength  being  founded  on  the 
feeling  of  the  nation  in  its  favour.  While  it  ap- 
pears so  fragile,  it  is  in  reality  invincible.  Laws 
should,  moreover,  entrench  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  natural  rights  of  the  people,  and  should  never 
tend  to  the  deprivation  of  what  is  necessaiy  either 
for  their  enjoyment  or  their  use. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  writers  on  Juris- 
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priulenct',  that  no  civil  eiiactnu'iU  which  is  directly 
contiTirv  to  the  law  of  God,  is  hiiidiiiL^on  the  nicin- 
l)crs  of  a  state.  It  ma\  he  j)r('sunic(l,  houcscr, 
that  no  Christian  state  would  make  snch  a  law;  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  law  which  it  (UuMned  and  interpreted 
to  he  of  this  character.  And  as  the  intiM-pretation, 
and  th(^  determination  of  the  character  of  a  law, 
rest  entirely  with  the  state* ;  it  is  difficnlt  to  say 
how  it  is  to  h{*  decided  to  he  of  this  nefarious  na- 
ture so  as  to  ahsolve  tin*  peoj)l(»  from  its  suhjec- 
tion.  If  any  ])rivate  individual  might  claim  (exemp- 
tion from  a  law  by  merely  expressing  his  own 
o])inion  of  its  contrariety  to  religion,  there  are  few 
laws  hut  what  might  stand  in  ])eril  of  hecoming 
inoperative,  and  tliat  ])r()hal)ly  as  regards  those  who 
most  n(»ed  to  he  ])oun(l  hy  them. 

As  regards  the  law  of  Nature  also,  no  law  di- 
rectly contrary  to  this(^ught  to  he  sanctioned.  Hut 
here  also  the  state,  which  makes  the  law.  imisi  de- 
t(»rmine  as  well  the  question  of  this  contrariety  or 
consistiMicy.  Sometinu's,  however,  wliile  the  law  ap- 
parently annuls  \\  liat  tlie  higher  laws  alluded  to  ha\(' 
j)r(*scril)ed,  it  re-enacts  them  in  another  and  more 
])ractical  form.  Thus,  (^vei}  man  has  a  right  by  the 
hiw  of  Nature  to  support  his  existence  hy  tlu^  food 
which  the  earth  produces.  P>y  entcuing  into  society, 
although  he  gives  u])  his  claim  to  select  his  portion 
when*  he  will,  u't  at  the  same  time  he  acquin^s  in  ic- 
turn  a  right  to  support  from  the  state  ;  and  to  which 
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li(^  li;is  also  ;in  additioiuil  cibiini  froni  liis  rout  rihii- 
tioiis  towards  its  maintenance,  which  every  one  either 
directly  or  indirectly  renders  to  some  extent,  in  the 
taxes  which  he  pays  in  the  consumption  even  of 
the  most  ordinary  article.  On  this  principle,  there- 
fore, every  member  of  the  community  has  constitu- 
tionally an  inherent,  indisputable,  and  unalienable 
right  to  support  from  the  nation,  so  far  at  least  as 
extends  to  the  providing  him  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  both  as  regards  food  and  clothing,  and  to 
which  he  is  absolutely  entitled  as  a  citizen  of  that 
state,  and  in  return  for  the  obedience  which  he 
renders  to  it,  the  aid  he  is  ready  to  give,  and  the 
portion  of  taxation  which,  however  humble,  eveiy 
indi\ddual,  indirectly  at  least,  daily  pays. 

As  is  the  case  with  each  of  the  other  Elements 
of  civilization,  the  laws  of  a  state  should,  more- 
over, have  immediate  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  people,  as  also  to  its  condition  in  civilization, 
and  the  various  causes  by  which  it  is  affected. 

The  genius  and  character  of  a  nation  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  more  fully  exhibited  than  in  its 
laws.  These  show  at  once  the  turn  of  the  national 
mind,  its  pursuits,  its  virtues,  and  its  failings.  The 
ability  and  the  wisdom  of  its  greatest  men  are  also 
here  exercised,  and  are  exhibited  in  the  results 
which  they  achieve.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  cemented  into  one  vast, 
legislative  nation,  all,  alike,  owning  and  being  re- 
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^uhitud  b)  tlir  luw  of  Nutiur,  the  sdinc  gnuul  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  justice,  and  order,  being  ac- 
knowledged by  each,  and  the  general  tiiune  of  society 
and  tlie  interests  of  mankind  at  hirge,  being  knit 
together  by  tlie  mighty  influences  of  ei\ilizati()n. 

In  every  nation,  and  in  every  (h*partnient  of 
jurisprudence,  it  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  law  should  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
nnison,  and  that  it  sliould  appt^ar  and  be  felt  to  be 
so.  Nevertheless,  it  must  necessarily  sometimes 
ha|)pen  that  the  general  principle  of  the  law  may 
be  in  strict  accordance  with  reason,  while  the  ap- 
plication of  {\w  princi])l(^  to  ])articular  cases  may 
fail  to  be  so ;  or,  at  any  rate,  (of  itself  an  e\  il,  how- 
ever nnav()i(hd)h\)  may  fail  so  to  ap])ear. 

The  laws  rehiting  to  marriage  ai'e  of  the  higliest 
importance  to  tlie  social  and  moral  well-being  of 
(»very  stat(\  Such  laws  (Mubracc^  mainly  tliree  ob- 
jects:—  I.  Declaring  what  marriages  shall  be  valid 
as  regards  th(*  contracting  i>arti(^s.  2.  Di^laring 
the  ceremonies  that  shall  be  re([uired  to  constitute 
a  marriage,  o.  Determining  what  acts  shall  o|)erate 
to  terminate  this  connection.  The  main  ])rinci])le 
to  be  kej)t  in  view  in  these  cases  is,  to  afford  a 
dwr  and  adetpiate  security  for  the  proper  observance 
and  fidfilment  of  the  rite,  with  the  least  possible 
restraint  on  the  ])arties  concerned,  together  with 
the  prop(>r  maintenance  of  the  relation  thus  con- 
stituted. 
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In  addition,  however,  to  the  express  le^shitive 
enactments  regulating  the  forms,  and  restricting 
the  ceh^bration  of  marriage  ;  we  must  also  here  tak(.' 
into  account  the  mode  in  which  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety operate  as  powerfully,  or  even  more  so  tlian 
does  the  law,  in  the  restraint  of  marriage  according 
to  the  dictates  of  Nature,  and  the  social  and  moral 
consequences  which  ensue  from  such  unnatural  re- 
straint. Civilization  here,  as  in  other  cases,  should 
correct  the  e^dl  in  question,  and  should  aim  to  re- 
store to  Nature  that  prerogative  of  which  the  bar- 
barous innovations  of  society,  at  vaiiance  alike  with 
Nature  and  with  civilization,  have  contrived  to  rob 
her. 

Connected  vnth  the  laws  relating  to  and  regu- 
lating marriage,  are  those  which  are  intended  to 
discourage  and  punish  breaches  of  chastity,  and  all 
other  crimes  of  this  class,  which  should  at  once  be 
effectual  to  check  the  vice  in  the  mode  most  de- 
sirable, and  yet  not  too  severe  to  deter  other  per- 
sons from  putting  them  in  force. 

The  influence  of  women  in  a  state,  is  favourable 
to  civilization  in  the  earlier  periods  of  it,  but  to  a 
limited  extent  only.  It  has  a  tendency  to  polish 
the  manners  of  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  as 
the  occupations  and  habits  of  the  softer  sex  are 
more  refined  and  civilizing  than  are  those  of  the 
men.  In  a  more  advanced  age  of  society,  however, 
and   for  carrying  civilization  to  its  highest  point, 
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the  iiiflnnirc^  of  wohkmi  will  Ix'  found  l(»ss  IxMu^ficial. 
l>ut  little  has  been  doiu-  1)\  (liciii  tor  tlio  a(haiicc- 
iiuiit  of  k'aniiii<;  ami  scit'iicc.  Their  iiiUueiice,  on 
the  wlioh',  has  been  more  imj)oitant  in  (■orrectin<i; 
and  c()unteractin<i^  barbarism,  than  in  (Hrectly  aicUn^ 
or  exten(Hn<2;  civilization. 

As  re<^ards  th(^  treatment  of  women  in  difierent 
nati(ms,  Aristotle  t^allantl)  observes,  "  it"  ^^()nlen 
are  by  barbarians  reduced  to  the  leNcl  of  slaves,  it 
is  because  barbarians  themselves  have  never  yet 
risen  to  the  rank  of  men, — that  is,  of  men  fit  to 
i^overn."*  As  it  is  the  ehaiacteristic  of  a  barba- 
rous a<i;e  for  the  women  to  be  the  slaves  of  tlie 
men,  and  to  be  treated  \\'\[h  brutality  ;  so  is  it  the 
cluu*acteristic  of  an  aii:e  of  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness for  th(»  nu'U  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  women, 
and  for  the  suj)erior  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  tlie 
former  to  ^ive  way  to  the  whims  and  fii\()lities  of 
the  feebler  sex.  In  a  ru(h'  state  of  society,  the 
women  are  considered  as  mere  cattle.  In  a  luxu- 
lious  a^e,  tlie  men  deu^enerate  into  wonu'U.  In 
a  civilized  a»j^e,  each  assume  their  })i(>j>er  j)lace  and 
sj)here.  And  probabl}  this  aflords  one  of  the  surest 
t(^st.s  as  to  the  real  civilization  of  any  particular 
country.  Aristotle  justly  remarks,  ''  Nothing  proves 
more  ruinous  to  a  state  than  the  defective  educa- 
tion ot"  the  women. "t  in  the  women,  indeed,  is 
committed    the    earl)    education   of  the   men  ;   and 

•  lN>litU'«,  b(K)k  i.  t   Ihiil.,  hook  ii. 
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tlioir  infiiiciKT  here  is  iriost  Ix-ucfif  i;il.  corrcsjioud- 
in<^  with  that  wliicli  they  exercise  in  th(;  early  ca- 
reer of  a  state. 

A  very  high  state  of  civilization  is,  nevertheless, 
not  always  found  favourable  to  female  purity,  as 
the  luxuries  which  generally  accompany  it,  often 
lead  to  immorality.  Luxuries,  however,  belong 
strictly  not  to  the  perfection,  but  to  the  corruj)- 
tion  of  civilization. 

Laws  for  the  repression  of  luxury  are  very  con- 
ducive to  the  growth,  and  still  more  so  to  the  pre- 
servation of  civilization,  but  are  extremely  difficult 
to  enforce ;  and  they  seldom  carry  with  them  public 
opinion.  Indeed,  moral  influences  alone  can  both 
control  this  vice,  and  also  regulate  and  restore  the 
condition  of  society  out  of  which  it  springs. 

Considerable  influence  upon  the  morals  of  a 
country,  is  also  produced  by  the  laws  relating  to 
debtors  and  creditors,  by  which  honesty  and  dis- 
honesty are  either  encouraged  and  protected,  or 
discouraged  and  punished,  according  to  the  scope, 
and  spirit,  and  operation  of  these  law^s. 

In  certain  respects,  ci\ilization  has  a  tendency 
both  to  increase  and  to  diminish  crime.  It  affords 
facility  for  the  commission  of  crime  where  skill  is 
required  in  the  perpetration,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
of  forgery  and  poisoning ;  and  it  also  induces  and 
calls  into  existence  particular  crimes,  which  in  a 
condition  of  barbarism  can  hardly  exist.     On  the 
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otlier  hand,  civilization  is  diicctl)  prcxcntivc  of" 
rrim(^  1)\  diffusing  correct  moral  j)iin(ij)los  anion«^ 
all  classes,  as  also  throui^li  the  sound  rules  of  lei^^is- 
lation,  especially  in  re<^aird  to  crime,  which  it  in- 
culcates; in  addition  to  which  it  affords  the  fullest 
()])|)()rtunity  for  the  detection  of  crime*  of  each  kind. 

The  consideration  of  the  laws  relatini^  to  crinu's, 
and  |)r()vidin<i;  for  their  j)unishment,  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  moral  jurispiudence.  This  sub- 
ject admits  of  a  twofold  division  into  the  (jucstions, 
—  1.  A\' hat  crimes  ou<^ht  to  be  punished.  2.  How 
they  ought  to  be  punished.  Those  crimes,  how- 
e\('r,  and  the  result  of  punishments,  so  I'ar  only 
as  they  rciiard  ci\ili/ation,  can  be  discussed  hei-(\ 
'I'he  nniintenance  of  good  order  and  securil)  is 
essential  to  civilization.  Crimes  in  direct  \iolation 
of  ndigion  and  morality,  nevertheless,  are  what 
mainly  affect  civilization  in  the  way  in  which  1 
ha\(*  hei'c  considered  it,  as  capacitated  to  exalt  the 
higher  over  the  lower  intiuences  in  a  state.  Hut  this 
is  a  topic  which  is  at  once  too  comprehensive  to 
admit  of  being  fully  examiniul  in  this  plac(\  and 
too  im])ortant  not  to  have  \)rcu  am])ly  treated  of  in 
the  various  diss(»rtations  on  criminal  law. 

The  moral  (*ff(H't  of  ])articular  crimes  deserv(^s 
also  attention,  as  many  offences,  comparatively  tri- 
vial in  thems(dv(^s,  may  be*  of  extensive  iniurv  to 
th(>  morals  and  civilization  of  a  stat(\ 

Crimes  which  are  ol"  the  class  most  directly  con- 
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traryaiid  inimicjil  to  tlic  f;ivilizatioTi  r)f  any  country, 
altliou^i^li,  j)('r}iaj)S.  not  ])()sscssin^  the  handful  moral 
influence  of  many  others,  are  those*  of  brutal  \io- 
lence,  wliich  at  once  set  the  law  at  defiance,  and 
tend  to  outrage  every  institution  of  civilization. 
But  of  all  vices  of  this  kind,  such  as  are  in  any  way 
either  sanctioned  by  authority,  or  calculated  to  ex- 
cite any  undue  admiration  on  their  behalf,  are  tlu.' 
most  pernicious  in  this  respect,  alike  from  their  de- 
moralizing and  their  anti-civilizing  tendency.  On 
this  account,  duels  and  combats  between  different 
persons  ought  strictly  to  be  prohibited  and  punished. 
At  the  present  period,  when  proposals  are  made  for 
submitting  even  the  disputes  of  nations  to  arbitra- 
tion, so  as  to  put  an  end  to  war  and  bloodshed 
throughout  the  world ;  it  seems  especially  impera- 
tive upon  us  to  endeavour  to  demise  some  means  to 
prevent  questions  of  social  and  domestic  relation 
being  the  subject  of  brute  force.  If  chivaliy, — 
whose  particular  province  it  was  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  such  topics,  above  all  of  those  where  the 
honour  of  the  parties  is  involved,  or  called  in  ques- 
tion,— has  fallen  into  disuse,  surely  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  for  establishing  a  tribunal 
for  the  adjudication  of  these  important  matters. 
And  for  this,  peculiarly,  ought  "  Moral  Jurispru- 
dence" to  provide.  Courts  of  chivaliy  expressly 
constituted  to  arbitrate  on  points  of  honour,  so  as 
to  supersede  entirely  all  occasion  to  resort  to  duel- 
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Yuv^  as  a  moans  of  satisfaction,  arc  tho  more  to  bo 
reconimonded,  as  it  is  the  <:;iaii(l  citcit  and  aim  of 
civilization  to  snbniit  to  tho  anthority  of  rule  and 
ordor,  whatovor  in  a  natnial  stato  of  socioty  was 
docidod  by  bruto  forco,  and  to  subjoct  to  loason 
what  bofoio  was  dotorniinod  only  by  passion. 

The  general  «^()vornin<i;  })rinciplo  on  which  pu- 
nishment for  crime  is  based,  is  the  opinion  that 
thereby  repentance  for  the  wron«i;fnl  act  done  is 
effected  and  c^nsnred,  throui^di  annexini^:  a  penalty 
to  th(^  commission  of  th(>  crime  as  a  certain  con- 
se([uence  of  such  connnission ;  and,  indeed,  thus 
nnikimi:  it  an  essential  part  ot"  the  crime  itself 
'[\\v  penalty  annexed  should  be  so  far  painful  as 
to  ()utweis::h  every  advanta«^o  that  mi^ht  n-sult 
from  the  crime;  and  thus  the  sorrow-  for  incurring 
the  j)enalty  l)ecomes,  in  effect,  transformed  into 
sorrow  for  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

lu^pentance  is  rii^litly,  acconhnji:  to  reason,  lield  to 
amoinit  to  an  atonement  for  trauii^ression.  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  first  plac(\  it  constitutes  a  direct  and  (h- 
termined  revocation  of  the  decision  of  the  will  iVoiu 
whicli  the  offence  itscdf  ()ri<i:inally  s])ranl,^  and 
thr()Ui]:h  which  it  was  perpetrated;  and.  in  the  next 
place,  the  sorrow  thus  occasioned  for  tlu^  sinful 
act,  which  forms  ;ui  essential  j)art  of  i-epentanc(\ 
iua\  b(^  accepted  as  ;i  sort  of  set-off  au^ainst  the 
pleasure  \\hicli  was  caused  1)\  the  commission  ot 
the   crime.      \\  herever   practical,   and   in   order  to 
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c()inplet(3  tli(3  repentance,  a  return  or  coinp(Misatiou 
()n«^ht  also  to  Ix;  made;  to  the  party  injured,  to 
the  full  extc^nt  of  the  wron^^,  Ixjth  direct  and  indi- 
rect, which  he  has  sustained  from  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. 

Some  punishments  are,  nevertheless,  entirely  and 
solely  preventative  in  their  aim  and  scope,  endea- 
vouring merely  to  place  such  restraint  on  the  cri- 
minal as  will  effectually  hinder,  by  deterring  him 
through  whatever  motive,  from  the  perpetration  of 
the  particular  crime  in  question.  Of  this  nature  are 
the  special  punishments  adapted  for  and  awarded  to 
persons  who  are  more  or  less  insane,  but  who  have 
sanity  enough  to  distinguish  what  particular  coui'se 
will  be  directly  beneficial  or  directly  prejudicial  for 
them  to  pursue  ;  consisting  of  some  coi-poreal  re- 
straint or  painful  infliction,  and  which  is  the  only 
kind  of  punishment  to  which  they  are  rightly  and 
equitably  amenable.  Insanity,  indeed,  altogether 
exonerates  the  person  afflicted  ^^ith  it  from  eveiy 
crime  of  which  its  existence  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  immediate  and  the  producing  cause,  and  re- 
lieves him  fi:om  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  so  far 
as  he  would  be  otherwise  amenable  to  punishment, 
except  only  as  regards  the  protection  from  his  acts, 
of  society  in  general.  Their  deficiency  in  self-con- 
trol, and  their  inability  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  life,  are  what  both  exempt  lunatics  from 
ordinary  punishment,  and  prescribe  the  nature  of 
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the   particular    piinishinciit    which    they    ou^ht    to 
suffer. 

As  re<i:arcls  punishnu^uts  in  ^eiuMal,  and  those 
adapted  for  ordinary  iii(li\i(hials,  tliey  may  he 
classed  under  two  kinds,  heing  eitlier  physical  or 
moral :  physical,  where  cori)oreal  ])unishnient  is  in- 
flicted on  the  offender;  moral,  where  correction  of 
a  moral  nature  only  is  imposed.  The  ohject  of 
punishment  is  threefold, — 1.  To  prevent  crime,  hy 
deterring  others  from  follow  in^  the  example  of  the 
criminal.  2.  To  effect  a  moral  reformation  of  him. 
2.  To  degrade  the  culprit  from  a  position  (jf  in- 
fluence to  one  of  a  lower  rank. 

The  punishments  iniiicted  hy  law,  are  of  seven 
several  kinds, —  1.  l)(*ath,  or  ca])ital  [)unishment. 
2.  Corporeal  pain,  such  as  Hogging.  -].  Corpon^al 
restraint  hy  deprivation  of  liherty,  as  imprisonment. 
4.  I'enal  servitude,  or  ser\i('e  in  hondage  to  tlu^  state 
for  a  ccM'tain  period,  o.  ('()rj)()real  l)anishment.  such 
as  transj)()rtation.  (J.  l)<'privation  of  property,  as 
tine  luid  forfeiture  of  each  class.  7.  Moral  degra- 
dation, which  is  a  consecpience  of  punishment  of 
every  sort,  hut  wliich  may  he.  and  sometimes  is  in- 
flicted alone,  as  when  a  man  of  rank  forfeits  liis 
honours,  or  a  professional  man  is  expelled  from  his 
pr()f(*ssion.  Each  of  these*  kinds  of  ])unishment  may 
also  he  \arie(l  l)()th  as  regards  its  nature  and  the 
mode*  of  its  application. 

Punishments  in  their  application  ma)  he  iliri^cted, 
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as  conntoractin^  infliiences,  citlior  to  tho  cansos  of 
crirru^ ;  or  to  thcii"  commission,  that  is,  to  tin;  rrirno 
itself;  or  to  the  character  and  position  of"  th(,'  cri- 
minal. Certain  pnnishments  which  would  he  li^ht 
to  one  man,  are  grievous  to  anotlier ;  and  what  to 
one  are  overwhelming  to  another  are  trifles.  Hence 
the  punishments  for  infringements  of  the  law  in- 
flicted upon  the  rich  and  on  the  poor,  should  in 
many  cases  be  different :  not  that  both  ought  not 
equally  to  be  punished,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  what  is  efficient  in  the  one  instance  may 
fail  entirely  in  the  other.  For  example,  a  pecuniary 
fine  may  be  no  punishment  to  the  rich,  but  ruinous 
to  a  poor  man.  Imprisonment,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  punishment  to 
the  destitute  and  profligate ;  while  to  a  rich  man  of 
rank  it  may  be  an  infliction  of  the  severest  kind. 
Where,  however,  the  object  of  the  punishment  is 
limited  to  causing  injury  to  the  criminal  without 
his  reformation  being  also  aimed  at,  as  in  the  case 
of  capital  punishments,  it  is  strictly  perhaps  rather 
vengeance  than  punishment  that  is  dealt  out.  Ven- 
geance is,  in  fact,  the  severest  and  ultimate  penal 
proceeding  to  w^hich  the  law^  resorts.  Capital  pu- 
nishment nevertheless,  in  reality  and  strictness,  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  the  infliction  of  death,  which 
must  arrive  sooner  or  later  to  every  one  ;  as  in 
abridging  the  period  of  life  which  would  intervene 
between  the  present  time  and  that  appointed  for 
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the  death  of  the  criiiiiiial  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature. 

'I'he  true  theory  of  punishment  as  a  jncvcMitive  to 
crime,  as  already  observed,  is  carried  out  hy  the 
artificial  annexation  to  the  pursuit  from  which  we 
seek  to  (k'ter,  of  some  pain  or  discomfiture,  that 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  produced  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  offence  in  (juestion.  In  the  case  of  cliil- 
(h-en,  for  instance,  we  annex  tlie  fear  of  corporeal  pu- 
nishnuMit,  causin*j|;  physical  i)ain,  to  a  breach  of  dis- 
cipline. In  llie  case  of  adults,  we  annex  the  fear 
of  loss  of  liberty  or  property.  In  all  cases,  however, 
punishment  should  as  far  as  possible  be  contri\(Hl 
not  only  to  follow  crinu'.  but  to  be  bh'ndcnl  witli  it. 
It  should  also  serve  to  strike  the  mind  of  the  cul- 
prit, not  merely  as  a  conseciuence  of  his  crim(\  but 
as  an  esstMitial  part  of  the  act.  The  two  sliould  be 
lookeil  upon  as  one  and  the  same  ojxM'ation.  In 
na(ur(\  in(l(>e(l.  we  s(M'  this  svst(Mn  \('i\  nertectlv 
carried  out;  as  in  the  instance  of  voluntary  droN\n- 
in«i:,  or  takiuii:  poison,  wIumi  the  pain  and  (h'atli 
which  ensue  are  not  considered  as  an  independent 
consecpience  of  the  act  of  the  [)arty,  but  the  whole 
transaction  is  ret^arded,  and  spoken  of.  and  com- 
prehended in  the  one  act  of  suicide*. 

As  the  moral  eflect  of  diii^nities  and  honorary  re- 
wards, is  to  t^xalt  the  person  recei\inL::  them,  and 
to  endow  with  dii^nity  the  acts  which  he  iuis  done, 
or  rather,  to  maik  the  ^.eui^e  of  their  wortii  and  tlij;- 
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nity  entcrtainod  by  his  f(.'llow-mon :  so  tlio  moral 
effect  of  punishments  is  to  degrade  the  person  wlio 
undergoes  them,  and  to  debase  and  render  ignc^bhi 
the  acts  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  ;  or  rather,  to 
mark  the  opinion  of  mankind  as  to  their  baseness 
and  degradation. 

The  general  moral  effect  of  punishments,  more  es- 
pecially as  regards  civilization,  is  very  great.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases  connected  v^ith  civilization,  should 
not  only  be  considered  their  influence  on  the  mind 
to  deter  from  the  particular  crime,  but  also  their 
result  on  the  dispositions  and  feelings  as  a  preven- 
tive of  crime  in  general.  The  moral  effect  of  punish- 
ments in  preventing  crime,  is  also  to  be  viewed  as 
respects  their  entire  influence  on  the  sentiment 
and  habits,  and  on  the  civilization  of  a  nation. 
Crimes  may  in  many  cases  be  prevented  by  render- 
ing them  hideous  and  revolting  through  the  punish- 
ments annexed  to  them;  but  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  degrading  and  brutalizing  effect  on  the 
national  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  public  executions* 
and  public  floggings,  however  serviceable  they  may 
be  as  regards  the  attainment  of  the  direct  end  at 
which  we  aim.  Some  degradation  of  the  criminal 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  wholesome  accompaniment 
to  his  direct  punishment,  and  nothing  is  so  efficient 
to  deter  others  from  following  in  his  course.  On 
this  account  the  village  stocks,  now  unwisely  almost 

*   Vide  ante,  Element  VI.,  p.  250. 
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fallen  into  disuse,  had  reidly  ii  more  ])owerfid  mo- 
ral infliKMice  than  the  county  gallows.  'I'he  main 
point  to  be  avoided  iu  the  inliictiou  of  degradin^j; 
punishments,  is  affonhn*;  a  spectach'  for  the  grati- 
fieation  of  brutal  excitement  or  curiosity,  instead  of 
raisin<;  a  feelin<j[  of  abhorrence  for  the  crime  which 
is  being  punished. 

Nor  is  it  reasonabh'  to  object  to  the  adoption  of 
any  particular  form  or  sjiecies  of  ])unishni(mt,  on 
tlie  ground  that  it  is  degrading  to  the  person  suf- 
fering it,  inasmucli  as  this  is  essential  to  the  con- 
stitution and  to  the  etiiciency  of  any  infliction  of  a 
penal  nature,  and  without  which  it  fails  absolutely 
in  its  object.  Absence  from  our  native  country, 
or  excessive  toil  in  a  particular  pursuit,  which  are 
forms  of  degradation  resorted  to  in  certain  cases, 
may  in  otlnn's  he  ])y  choice*  adopted  as  an  honour- 
able and  beneficial  recreation.  So  also  many  give 
as  a  ^()luntarv  donation,  a  sum  nnich  exceediuir 
what  is  imposed  on  others  as  a  severe  pecuniary 
fine.  It  is  the  penal  nature  of  the  act,  which 
really  rendt^rs  it  degrading,  and  not  the  act  itself 
that  is  so. 

As  the  reformation  of  tlie  criminal  is  one  of  the 
chief  objects  at  which  his  punishment  aims,  so  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reformation,  no 
efforts  should  be  s])are(l  in  tli(^  legislati^('  co(U'  of 
c\cv\  civiliz(Ml  country.  A  gaol,  indeed,  .should 
be  a  sort  of  moral  hospital,  where  diseases  of  this 
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kind  are  watched  and  eradicated,  and  a  Jiealthy 
constitution  is  restored  to  the  patient.  Care  sliould, 
however,  be  taken  in  our  correction  and  tn.'atnient 
of  criminals,  lest  in  our  humane  attempts  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition,  we  bestow  upon  them  nifjn; 
favour  than  is  shown  to  those  wlio  have  never  gone 
astray ;  besides  which,  it  will  be  considered  that 
they  owe  all  the  comforts  they  are  enjoying  en- 
tirely to  the  circumstance  of  their  ha^ing  trans- 
gressed. While,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  far  from 
discouraging  every  endeavour  to  reform  criminals, 
yet  in  so  doing  they  should  ever  be  treated  as  cri- 
minals still;  and  the  humanity  and  kindness  sho^Mi  to 
them,  render  additionally  necessary  this  course.  In 
another  part  of  this  work,*  has  been  advocated  the 
expediency  of  supplying  state  rew^ards  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  good,  as  well  as  means  for  reform- 
ing the  bad.  The  rewards  to  the  good  should,  for 
the  reasons  here  adverted  to,  be  of  so  substan- 
tial a  nature  as  considerably  to  exceed  those  which 
are  bestowed  on  persons  who  are  reclaimants  from 
crime. 

Crime  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  greatest  ene- 
mies to  civilization,  as  civilization  is  to  crime.  Le- 
gislative measures  relating  to  this  subject  are,  how- 
ever, rather  negative  than  positive,  as  regards  their 
influence  on  civilization  ;  aiming  more  to  remove 
obstacles  against,  than  to  afford  aids  in  favour  of 
its  progress. 

*  Vide  ante,  Element  VII.,  p.  281. 
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TIk*  main  (U'iV'cts  ol'  puiiishniciits  gencnilly,  arc 
that  tlicy  'dn\ — 1.  ITnccrtain,  both  as  ros])(»cts  the 
want  of"  ciTtaintv  that  tlic  off'cnih'r  \n  ill  Ix'  reached, 
and  also  the  ai)scncc  ot"  certainty  that  the  punish- 
ni(Mit,  if  inflicted,  will  really  he  rc<i:ardcd  as  an  evil 
citluM-  by  the  offender  himself  or  by  tliosc^  whom  it 
is  intended  to  deter.  _!.  That  they  are  inefficient, 
as  bein<i;  contrary  to  the  opinions  and  feelin<j;s  of 
the  people,  eitluM*  as  resj)ects  their  natnre  or  extent, 
1)}  which  the  moral  effect  of  them  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed. Both  transportation  and  imprisonment 
fail  from  the  first  of  these  defects  ;  and  it  is  from 
the  latter  that  capital  pnnishments  for  ordinary 
crimes  cease  to  ()])erat(\  and  to  ha\(»  a  due  infln- 
(Mice  on  tlu^  ])ublic  mind.  Indecnl,  justice  should 
nexcr  be  called  upon  to  act  in  its  severest  form, 
unless  an  adequate  occasion  exists  to  demand  such 
an  (»xertion.  The  law  is  in  dan<^(»r,  when  this  rule 
is  not  ol)S(MTed,  of  bcnnir  n^LrardcMl  as  citln^r  tyran- 
nical or  unjust. 

Aristotle  well  obscM'xcs,  that  the  <i^r(\atest  crimes 
are  committed  not  from  want,  but  for  obtainin«i:  the 
oi)j(^cts  of  ill-r(»<j^\dated  desires,  and  senseless  insa- 
tiable ])assi()ns  ;  and  that  tyrants  do  not  cover  them- 
selves with  blood  to  avoid  cold  or  hunti^er.*  This 
consideration  appears  es])ecially  desirable*  to  keep 
in  \iew  in  framinii:  laws  to  detei-  men  fioni  (rime. 

The  jurisprudential  system  of  a  pc^rfectly  civilized 
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country  should  imitate  rcli^ir)n  in  its  economy  a< 
well  as  in  its  justice,  in  working  by  rewards  as  wrll 
as  by  punishment.  This  is  to  some  extent  attained 
as  regards  the  effect  already  adverted  to,*  which  is 
produced  among  the  higher  classes  by  the  distri- 
bution of  honours  and  dignities  as  encouragements 
to  merit.  But  the  state  ought,  as  also  observed, f 
to  be  deemed  as  the  re  warder  as  well  as  the  pu- 
nisher,  alike  of  the  poor  and  of  the  ricli.  In  a 
highly  civilized  nation,  indeed,  \irtue  is  to  some 
extent  its  own  reward,  in  the  approbation  that  it 
ensures  to  its  possessor;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
only  great  and  defined  \drtues  and  crimes  can  be 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  law.  How  far  en- 
couragements to  and  rew^ards  for  good  conduct 
among  people  of  the  low^er  class  might  be  advan- 
tageously bestow^ed  by  the  state,  either  in  the  way 
of  honorary  certificates  or  pecuniary  donations,  or 
by  both  these  modes,  is,  nevertheless,  desening  of 
consideration.  Indeed,  in  the  preceding  Element 
reference  was  made  to  the  desirableness  of  institu- 
ting a  scale  of  rewards  applicable  to  persons  of  the 
middle  and  lower  ranks  in  society.  And  in  every 
country  where  ci\T.lization  is  perfectly  established, 
the  rewards  for  \drtue  should  be  as  abundant  and  as 
efficient  as  are  the  punishments  for  crime.  Hand- 
in-hand  mth  the  warnings  not  to  commit  evil, 
should  be  the  incentives  to  do  good.     As  degrada- 

*  Vide  ante,  Element  VII.  f  Ante,  p.  281. 
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turn  of  somp  kind,  should  ovor  follow  vic(\  so  ex- 
altiition  iis  ro<i;iirds  the  rospccL  uiitcrtiiiiu'd  i'ov  the 
individual,  should  ever  he  tlio  fruit  of  virtut\ 

Keferenco  was  moreover  made  in  the  preceding 
Element,  to  the  state  policy  of  enc()ura<i;in<i^  in  (vich 
nation  those  peculiar  (pialities  luid  virtues  wliich, 
from  various  causes,  are  most  valuahle  to  it,  and 
most  conducive  to  its  interests.  A  correspondinji^ 
rule  should  also  he  adopted  as  re«2^ards  the  dis- 
couragement and  punishment  of"  those  peculiar 
vices  which  are  either  most  fre(|uent,  to  which 
th(»re  exist  the  greatest  t(Mn])tati()ns,  or  which  are 
most  pernicious  to  the  well-heing  of  the  nation. 
For  instance,  a  hreach  of  discipline  or  an  act  of 
cowardice,  which  in  a  domestic  servant  may  he 
])roductive  only  of  inconv(Miience,  and  should  Ix* 
punished  merely  as  a  misdenuMinour  ;  in  a  soldier 
may  he  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  and 
even  fatal  results,  and  consecpUMitly  recpiires  to  he 
])unislu'(l  capitally.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
honesty, which  ill  a  confidential  servant  is  a  most 
serious  crime,  and  wholly  destructive  of  his  value  as 
such  ;  in  a  soldier  may  not  he  of  vital  consequence, 
or  even  actually  less(Mi  the  value  of  his  services. 
Drunkenness,  whenever  it  leads  to  acts  of  open  \io- 
lence  or  indecorum,  ought  to  Ix^  criminally  ])unislHHl 
in  every  well-regidated  civilizcMl  state. 

\vv\  nearly  alliiMl  to,  and  directly  h(*aring  on  the 
suhject  of  criminal  moral  jurisprudence,  is  that  of 
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ojitlis  in  courts  of  justice,  a  branch  of"  law  wliirli 
has  an  important  and  extensive  influence*  on  the 
moral  condition  of  a  })eo|)h?,  and  wliicli  in  it^  tmii 
is  greatly  dependc^nt  for  its  (.'fficiency  upcni  the 
moral  condition  of  that  particular  nation.  As  ro 
gards  oaths  in  general,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
that  form  of  oath,  in  whatever  country,  (;r  under 
whatever  code  of  laws,  must  necessarily  be  most 
efficient,  most  satisfactory,  and  most  proper,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  person  taking  it,  be  its  word- 
ing or  manner  of  administration  what  it  ma},  is 
the  most  binding  upon  his  conscience,  however  this 
form  may  vary  among  different  people,  in  different 
nations,  and  even  in  the  same  nation  among  persons 
of  different  opinions.  An  appeal  to  honour,  can 
never  be  so  efficient  as  an  oath,  although  in  cer- 
tain cases  it  may  be  binding  enough  to  secure  the 
veracity  of  the  deponent,  and  which  is  all  that 
the  most  solemn  oath  can  ensure.  But  while  the 
one  is  an  appeal  merely  to  the  uncertain  verity  of 
man,  the  latter  is  an  appeal  to  the  infallible  truth 
of  God. 

Immediately  connected  mth  this  subject,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  perjury  is  a  crime  which,  although 
it  inflicts  no  bodily  injury  on  any  individual,  and 
may  not  affect  his  worldly  possessions ;  yet  it  is, 
nevertheless,  so  utterly  destructive  to  the  well-be- 
ing of  society,  and  to  its  highest  interests,  by  anni- 
hilating all  mutual  moral  confidence  between  its 
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incnibors,  wliich  is  the  very  basis  alike  of  society 
and  of  civilization,  as  also  Ix'inira  positixc  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God,  that  it  (k'niands  to  be  repressed 
by  the  laws  of  every  civilized  state,  and  deserves  to  be 
visited  by  the  severest  and  most  degrading  punish- 
ment. Tn  each  cas(\  moreovt^-,  as  w(»  may  observe 
in  the  economy  of  the  human  franu%  where  trans- 
gr(*ssi(m  against  the  law  of  nature  is  followed  by  some 
])articular  corresponding  disease,  the  character  of  the 
j)unishment  should  bear  direct  relation  to  that  of 
the  crime  to  be  repressed.  Thus,  vioh^nce  ought 
strictly  to  b(*  requit(*d  by  corporeal  chastisement ; 
robbery  by  fine,  or  by  loss  of  liberty  -nn  here  no  pro- 
perty b(»l()ngs  to  the  criminal  so  as  to  enabh^  him 
to  undergo  deprivation  of  property  ;  and  idhnu'ss 
should  be  corrected  by  com])(»lling  the  culprit  to 
enii:a<2(*  in  active  labour.  Indeed,  as  idleness  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  crime,  so  excessive^  toil 
may  be  very  appropriatc^ly  selected  as  the  mode  of 
j)unishin(^nt  for  offtuulers  wliose  transgressions  may 
he  traced  to  tln^  former.  MoreoNer,  in  the  Divine 
system  of  r(*wards  and  piniislmKMUs,  even  in  tliis 
lif'(\  we  may  obstM'Nc  thai  crime  oi'  different  kinds 
is  genc^rally  followcMl  by  punishnuMit  of  a  character 
closely  corresponding  ^^ith  it.  as  in  the  case  of  loss 
of  health  from  dissipation,  loss  of  substance  from  dis- 
hon(\sty,  loss  of  credit  from  unfair  dealing;  and  this 
which  is  the  perfection  of  all  systems,  should  human 
systems  ever  attempt  to  imitate,  and  in  proportion  as 
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they  succc(h1  in  doirif^  so,  will  ])0  their  comparative 
excellonce.  It  is  also  desirable  that  degrading  vices 
be  visited  with  punishments  of  a  deg-radiii^  and 
humiliating  character.  In  all  these  instances,  in- 
deed, the  system  of  Nature,  and  that  adopted  in  the 
jurisprudential  code  revealed  by  the  Deity,  should 
as  far  as  possible  be  followed,  and  be  made  the 
guiding  principle. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  express  enactments 
contained  in  a  criminal  code,  a  due  and  proper  de- 
gree of  dignity  attendant  upon  the  administration 
of  justice,  produces  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation 
quite  as  much  eifect,  and  exercises  as  extensive  an 
influence,  as  do  the  laws  themselves.  Indeed,  while 
the  precise  nature  and  provisions  of  the  latter  are 
known  to  and  practically  experienced  by  but  very 
few,  the  former  more  or  less  affects  and  acts  upon 
all ;  and  by  this,  moreover,  the  power  and  dignity 
of  the  laws  themselves,  are,  as  it  were,  reflected.  It 
is,  in  reality,  not  the  law,  but  the  ceremony  which 
is  its  shadow,  that  the  multitude  revere. 

Not  only,  however,  is  it  essential  that  good  and 
equitable  laAVS  of  different  kinds  should  be  made, 
but  that  those  laws,  when  made,  be  brought  fully 
into  operation,  and  on  all  requisite  occasions, 
be  applied.  For  this  purpose,  a  public  officer,  as 
prosecutor,  or  director  of  the  machineiy  so  con- 
stituted, is  absolutely  necessary,  without  which 
many  laws,  especially  those  of  a  penal  nature,  and 
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which  conceni  the  i)uhlic  welfare  nither  than  the 
private  rights  of  '  ulividiials,  may  never  be  eii- 
forccMJ  for  want  of  such  functionary  whos(^  busi- 
ness and  (bity  it  is  to  set  them  in  motion,  and  on 
account  of  the  (xbum  wliich  actin<i;  in  such  mat- 
ters is  apt  to  excite  aj^ainst  private  persons. 

'I'he  institution  of  ci\il  (bsal)iHties  amon*^  any 
chiss  of  ])eople  in  a  nation,  owinji;  to  some  moral 
(bs([uaHticati()n,  and  in  onh'r  to  i)revent  some  moral 
evil  accruin<i^  to  the  state,  nniy  reasonably  be  com- 
prehended under  Moral  Jurisprudence.  Thc^se  dis- 
abiUties  are  imposed, — 1.  From  want  of  reliii^ion 
altogetlier,  wliich  d(^<^rades  the  individual,  and  nn- 
tits  him  for  beini;  an  iniiuential  nuMuber  of  a 
civil  society.  2.  From  a  diffen^ice  in  reli«4:ion  to 
tlie  f^onerality  in  the  state,  which  incapacitates  him 
from  acting  harmoniously  with  them.  3.  From  want 
of  morality,  which  also  degradc^s  the  indi^idual.  and 
unfits  him  to  hav(^  civil  authority  in  a  state.  The 
foundation  of  each  of  these  disabilities  consists  in 
th(^  desire  to  promote  the  exaltation  of  the  hii^dier 
and  nobliM*  ovi^r  the  baser  inihiences  in  the  nation. 
On  th(»  otluM'  hand,  the  (existence  of  laws  in  a  state 
w]ii(  h  allow  of  the  causeless  degradation  and  op- 
pressicm  of  any  portion  of  tlu^  community,  such  as 
the  maintenance  of  slaverv,  has  a  demoralizinji:  and 
(U^generating  effect  on  tlu^  \\hole  nation,  both  on 
the  slaves  themsidv(*s  and  on  those  ^^ho  enslave 
them.     The  moral  tone  antl  feeling  of  the  entire 
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community  is  c()rni])t('(l  hy  this  moans.  Tn  t]jf» 
cases,  however,  alhided  to  above,  no  restraint  is  im- 
posed upon  the  liberty  or  privileges  of  any  indi- 
vidual, except  so  far  as  it  prohibits  him  from  inter- 
fering with  or  injuring  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation,  or  that  portion  of  them  to  which  he  is  op- 
posed. 

There  are  also  some  specific  regulations  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  come  within  the  scope  of  Moral 
Jurisprudence,  although  apparently  remote  from 
the  subject  of  morals  and  civilization.  Such  are 
the  laws  relating  to  the  disposal  of  property  and 
of  money,  as  those  of  mortmain  and  usury ;  fiscal 
rules,  which  bear  directly,  in  many  instances,  both 
on  morals  and  education ;  and  the  laws  referiing 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Each  of  these 
topics,  though  not  strictly  within  the  sphere  of 
Moral  Jurisprudence,  is  more  or  less  adapted  for 
the  application  to  it  of  the  spirit  and  principles 
belonging  to  this  branch,  already  defined. 

An  injurious  moral  tendency  is  often  produced 
by  the  laws  relating  to  the  Excise,  not,  however, 
from  anything  contained  m  those  laws  themselves, 
but  from  the  great  difficulty  of  regularly  and  duly 
enforcing  them ;  the  temptations  to  persons  of  all 
classes  fraudulently  to  evade  them,  which  are  con- 
stantly being  excited ;  and  the  bad  moral  efi"ect  re- 
sulting from  their  frequent  and  systematic  viola- 
tion.    Having  been  habitually  guilty  of  dishonesty 
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of  this  kind,  people  eventually  feel  less  scruple 
in  [\w  committal  of  dishonesty  of  u  more  «^en(  ral 
character. 

The  laws  which  rei!:ulate  the  raising  of  the 
puhlic  revenue,  in  many  instances  exercise  an  im- 
portant and  injurious  moral  influence  on  a  nation, 
though  this  is  perliaj)s  rather  of  a  nc^ii^ative  than  of 
a  positive  kind,  1)\  the  restrictions  ^^  Inch  the}  j)lace 
on  certain  pursuits  and  undertakin<2^s,  (\speciall\  in 
matt(*rs  of  art  and  sci(Mi('(\  throui^h  the  obstacles 
that  the)  impose  upon  their  culti\atiou.  Ol"  all 
the  taxes  which  (^jx^ate  most  ])erniciously  as  Re- 
gards the  advancement  of  civilization,  thos(»  which 
affect  directly  the  dissemination  of  l(>arning,  such  as 
the  duties  on  ])a]){M'  and  on  foreign  hooks,  iwr  the 
most  ])r()min(Mit.  i,aN\s  which  impede  the  circula- 
tion of  ideas  and  the  s[)read  of  infornnition,  hinder 
their  ])ro<i^ress  much  as  a  loii^L^er  does  the  motions 
of  an  animal,  or  as  turnpikes  do  that  of  a  travell(M\ 
They  arc*  not  absolutely  preventive*,  but  obstruc- 
tive. They  n^nder  every  step  irksome,  and  curtail 
eveiy  expedition  that  is  not  necessary.  'I'he  exten- 
sion of  knowh^dj^e  should  be  like  tlnit  of  thoui^dit, 
fr(*e  and  min^strained.  Taxes  of  this  descri])tion 
are  shackles  on  tin*  mind  for  the  benefit  of  our  ma- 
terial wants.  lntelli*i;ence  ouufht  (o  be  rendered  as 
chea[)  and  as  accessible  as  the  most  ardent  ])ursuers 
aft(*r  it  can  desir(\  Food  for  the  mind  is  really  as 
much   its   ri<^ht   b\    natur(\  a^  is   food  for  the  bodv 
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the  ri<^]it  of  tlie  Litter.  Hotli  ;ne  alike  essential, 
although  the  necessity  for  both  is  not  equally  ac- 
knowledged. 

The  framing  and  regulation  of  the  laws,  relating 
to  copyright  and  patents,  and  other  products  of  the 
mind,  come  also  strictly  within  the  scope  of  Moral 
Jurisprudence.  Although  these  laws  are  in  their 
nature  necessarily  restrictive,  prohibiting  the  ap- 
propriation by  mankind  at  large  of  what  belongs  of 
right  to  a  few  only  ;  yet  their  ultimate  result  is  not 
only  to  improve  and  preserve  the  quality  of  the  arti- 
cle to  be  availed  of,  but  to  secure  its  general  use  to 
the  public,  and  that  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner ;  so  that  in  the  end  the  nation,  equally  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  invention,  are  benefited  by  the 
exclusive  privilege  which  he  is  allow^ed  to  possess. 

The  leading  moral  principle  which  should  regu- 
late legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws,  is 
this.  To  provide  adequately  for  all  those  who  are 
really  necessitous,  and  for  those  only ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  from  imposition  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  make  this  provision.  And  also 
to  prevent  the  fact  of  afi'ording  this  relief  from  pro- 
ducing any  moral  degradation  in  the  recipients,  who, 
as  already  observed,  partake  of  it  not  as  a  charity 
but  as  a  right. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  persons  that  un- 
der the  head  of  Moral  Jurisprudence  ought  to  be 
included  sanitary  laws,  which  affect  so  extensively. 
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though  perhaps  only  indirectly,  tli(^  moral  well- 
being  of  ii  peoj)le.  But  us  cleanliness  is  no  part  of, 
and  not  actually  essential  to  ci\ilization,  thougli 
doubtless  collaterally  conchuiM'  to  it,  -  and  certain 
liiglily  civilized  i)eopl(^  lia\e  been  observed  to  be 
very  uncloanl},  while  some  very  cleanly  people  are 
extremely  uncivilized; — so  tlio  laws  which  contri- 
bute to  and  rc^gulatc  the  j)romotion  and  preservation 
of  lu^dtli  and  cleanliness,  cannot  strictly  be  C()mi)re- 
hended  in  a  code  of  Moral  Jurisprudence.  Indeed, 
this  is  a  subject  which  concerns  directly  not  our  in- 
telh^ctual  or  moral,  but  on!)  our  physical  well-be- 
ing, however  indirectly,  as  in  the  case  of  nearly  every 
other  matter  of  a  physical  nature,  it  may  influence 
the  fornu'r. 

Changes  in  the  laws  and  jurisprudcMitial  system 
of  a  country,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  regards 
their  moral  effects.  These  arc  abNa\s  bad.  ^^•itbout 
sufficient  reason,  both  in  themselves  directl\,  and  in 
their  consequences.  I'he  more  civilized  is  any  par- 
ticular ag(%  the  less  favourable  is  it  to  organic  al- 
terations in  the  laws,  or  in  the  j)rinci])les  on  which 
they  are  founded.  ThercNire,  in  all  such  cases,  many 
institutions  and  interests,  whose  roots  have  entwined 
themselves  one  with  anotlnn'  too  deeply  to  admit  of 
either  being  destroyed  without  affecting  the  whole. 
In  some  instances,  liowever,  the*  benefit  resulting 
Irom  the  changi*,  may  so  far  counterhalanct^  tin*  ])ad 
effects  incident  to  it  iis  to  render  it  at  all  events  de- 
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sirablc.  .  Another  point  of  ^rcat  importance  to  be 
considered,  besides  the  change  itself,  is  tlie  mode  of 
making  it.  Many  clianges  in  tliemselves  beiu'fi- 
cial  become  injurious  simply  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  carried  out,  as  being  too  sudden,  (jr 
done  at  an  unfit  time,  or  in  an  unskilful  way.  An 
operation  may  be  very  requisite  in  a  human  body ; 
but  if  done  clumsily,  or  at  an  improper  penod  a,s 
regards  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  witli  too 
much  haste,  instead  of  pro\ing  ameliorating,  it  may 
become  fatal.  So  also  is  it  in  all  respects  as  re- 
gards changes  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a 
state.  It  is,  moreover,  veiy  much,  both  with  forms 
of  government  and  with  systems  of  religion,  as  with 
the  professions  in  life  which  different  men  select. 
When  a  man  has  once  adopted  a  profession  and 
settled  down  in  its  pursuit,  he  will  probably  lose 
more  by  following  a  new  one  apparently  better 
adapted  to  his  capacities  and  taste,  than  by  adhe- 
ring to  the  old  one,  irksome  and  often  difficult 
as  a  due  devotion  to  it  may  be.  So  in  the  case  of 
nations,  when  a  form  of  religion  or  of  goveniment 
has  become  once  thoroughly  established,  and  the 
institutions  of  the  countr}^  have  been  moulded  and 
accommodated  to  it ;  they  vnll  ordinarily  lose  more 
by  an  alteration  as  to  either,  although  a  decided  im- 
provement in  itself,  than  by  adhering  firmly  to  the 
old  and  accustomed  mode.*  This  obsenation  does 

*  See  also  on  this  subject  ante,  Element  Y,,  p.  227. 
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not  of  course  apply  to  those  cases  where  the  system 
to  be  chiin<^ed  is  so  radically  bad,  as  to  be  of  itself 
an  evil  far  beyond  any  alteration  that  coidd  be  made. 

In  the  carryin<4:  out  of  all  laws,  much  depends  on 
th(M)pini()n  and  the  habits  of  the  people;  and  it 
is  most  difficidt,  and  most  impolitic  also,  to  j^ive 
active  enforcement  to  a  law  that  is  directly  repul- 
sive to  the  <i^eneral  dis[)ositi()n  and  inclination,  es- 
])ecially  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation.  In- 
deed, laws  which  fail  or  C(^as(^  to  be  in  accordance 
and  harmony  with  the  spirit,  and  feelin<i;,  and 
exigencies  of  the  time,  very  soon  cease  to  command 
respect,  and  to  (uisure  observance.  Tliey  are  little 
more  than  the  shadow,  or  rather,  lifi^h^ss  frann^  of 
what  once  lived  and  acted;  and  the  sooner  they  are 
obliterated  from  the  national  code,  the  better  both 
for  the  rulers  and  the  nd(Ml. 

Laws  may,  however,  be  repu^i^nant  to  the  ])ublic 
feelin<^^  not  because  bad  in  themselves,  but.  as  al- 
ready observed,  from  tlie  ])nnisliinent  annexed  to  a 
br(\uli  of  them  beinti^  considered  as  disprojiortion- 
ate  to  the  offence  ;  on  account  of  \\  hicli  lluTC  is  a  lcc- 
niMal  disinclination  to  put  them  in  force,  and  they 
consecpientl}  lail  in  their  object.  This  was  the  case 
with  rc\ii:ard  to  tli(^  laws  in  this  country  which  for- 
nierly  inflicted  ca])ital  jiunislnnent  for  for<;ery,  and 
for  other  offences  of  a  nuich  less  serious  nature. 
Indeed,  laws,  the  spirit  of  which  is  o])posed  to  the 
feeling  of  the  ])eo])l(\  ai(^  not  only  sinij)ly  ino])(M-ative 
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and  powerless;  but  they  often  serve  to  create  a  j)re- 
judice  in  favour  of  the;  very  acts  which  it  is  their 
direct  aim  to  discourage  and  punisli,  and  in  this 
respect  become  positively  pernicious  as  regards  their 
moral  effect. 

The  operation  and  scope  of  laws  in  general  are 
after  all,  however,  but  limited,  both  as  regards  the 
objects  which  they  embrace,  and  their  power  of 
attaining  even  the  very  ends  at  which  they  imme- 
diately aim.  They  are,  moreover,  almost  always  of 
the  prohibitory  kind ;  or  are,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
most  part,  inefficient  to  enforce  any  prescriptions 
which  are  of  a  positive  nature.  Moral  causes  are, 
consequently,  far  more  powerful  in  their  operation, 
and  are  calculated  to  supply  fully  the  defects  of 
jurisprudential  enactments  in  both  these  respects. 
The  ultimate  object,  indeed,  of  Moral  Jurisprudence 
is  to  accomplish  by  certain  specific  regulations 
those  results  which  no  ordinary  law,  or  code  of 
laws,  can  directly  effect.  In  this  respect,  and  so  far 
only,  it  not  merely  assists  but  supersedes  all  other 
law,  by  creating  those  influences  which  operate  in  its 
stead,  and  which  are  far  more  potent. 


IX.  INTEE^^AL  COMMUNICATION 

As  the  civilization    of  mankind  is  du'ectly  pro- 
moted by,  and  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  in- 
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tercourse  which  is  ciimccl  on  by  the  diffcrciit  mem- 
bers of  each  society  with  those  iibout  them  ;  so 
what  1  have  here  designated  by  the  term  "  Internal 
Communication," — in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  more  extensive  comnumication  which  is  com- 
prehended un(U'r  tlie  head  of  ''  International  Inter- 
course," and  which  forms  a  distinct  Element  of  civi- 
lization,— must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tial Elements  for  its  advancement.  The  interchange 
of  sentiment,  which  almost  necessarily  results  from 
])ers()nal  communication  between  people  of  the  same 
nation,  is  in  most  cases  directly  calculated  to  con- 
duce to  their  progress  in  civilization,  corrcvspond- 
ing,  indeed,  witli  the  })rogress  of  knowledge  in  tlie 
mind,  of  each  individual  which  results  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  mutual  intercourse  between  people  of 
the  same  nation  can  effect  but  little,  if  indcM'd  any- 
thing, towards  civilizing  them,  unless  accompaniiMl 
and  aided  l)y  Education,  and  certain  at  least  of  the 
other  Elements  of  civilization  already  considered. 
Indeed,  unless  these  Elements  are  some  of"  them 
combined  with  that  now  proposed  ibr  discussion, 
the  result  of  tlie  application  of  tlie  present  Element 
may,  in  particular  cases,  be  tlie  entire  reverse  of 
civilizing.  Eor  instance,  although,  as  1  observed 
when  inquiring  into  the  Essence  of  Civilization, 
that  sonu*  ])hil()sophers  have  sup])osed  and  ccm- 
teiided  that  mutual  eumniunication   ^\as  absolutely 
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necessary  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  certain 
of  them  even  appear  to  deem  it  the  one  essential 
Element;  yet,  on  tlie  other  hand,  unless  those  in- 
dividuals with  whom  this  intercourse  is  held  have 
been  educated  and  refined, — which  is  effected  lj\  tlui 
application  of  the  Elements  of  civilization  already 
considered,  and  which  are  appropriate  for  tliis  pur- 
pose,— but  little  benefit  as  regards  civilization  can 
be  derived  from  this  intercourse.  Hence,  Internal 
Communication,  although,  like  Education,  it  is  a 
very  valuable  Element  in  the  promotion  of  civili- 
zation, yet  it  is  also,  like  Education,  valuable  and 
really  efficient  only  when  it  is  combined  with  the 
other  Elements  which  are  necessaiy  to  its  promotion 
and  ultimate  perfection. 

Intercourse  between  different  persons  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  of  itself  favourable  to  ci^ilization  as 
advancing  knowledge,  which  is  necessarily  com- 
municated by  such  intercourse.  Although  know- 
ledge is  at  once  derived  from  intercourse  with  the 
informed,  ignorance  is  happily  incommunicable ; 
so  that  a  man  of  information  loses  nothing  by  his 
intercourse  with  an  ignorant  man,  though  he  gains 
nothing,  as  the  latter  does  from  him.  Ignorance 
is  simply  negative  and  inactive ;  knowledge  is 
both  positive  and  active.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
though  ignorance  is  incommunicable,  barbarism  is 
communicable,  and  that  to  a  large  extent ;  and  it 
is  consequently  possible  that,  in  certain   cases,  a 
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civilized  connnuiiity  may  suffer  aiul  be  deteriorated 
from  its  intercourse  with  one  that  is  uncivilized. 

By  joining  in  society,  i)eoplo  are  not  only  brought 
together  as  regards  tlieir  physically  associating 
in  one  body,  but  tlioy  are  also  mentally  and 
morally  united  into  one  being.  A  mutual  inter- 
course as  regards  ideas,  and  an  interchange  of  feel- 
ing, takes  place  between  all  tlu*  difierc^nt  mem- 
bers; and  the  results  thus  produccMJ  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole,  are  ])reserved  and  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  so  that  the  so- 
ciety itself  never  dies,  but  is  one  perpetually  exist- 
ing intelligent  body  or  community.  This  is  not 
the  case  ^^ith  animals,  exce])t  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  so  far  as  regards  their  corporeally  lierd- 
ing  together,  and  sharing  in  conimon  any  i'ccl- 
ing  of  alarm  which  may  excite  them.  Ihit  they 
are  wholly  destitute  of  tin*  power  of  interchanging 
ideas,  or  of  transmitting  the  rcn-ord  of  any  events 
to  thos(^  \\]\()  conu^  after  them,  \\hi(h  is  the  pre- 
rogati\('  al()n(»  of  intcUii^cnt  beings.  Nor  is  any- 
thing efiect(Ml  towards  the  civilization  of  animals 
by  tlieir  congregating;  except  so  far  as  this  may 
and  does  tend  to  (piicken  their  instinctive  powers, 
and  to  increase  tlu^r  a(ti\ity  and  watchfulness. 
The  establishmcmt  of  mutual  intercourse  between 
human  beings  of  the  same  country,  is  not  only, 
therefore,  directly  calculated,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
to   contribute  of  itself  towards  their  ( ivilization  ; 
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but  it  also  to  leads  tliciri  to  rosort  to,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of,  tlicjsc;  other  Kh'merits  of  rivi- 
lization  whicli  1  hav(;  liere  considered  as  essential 
to  its  promotion  and  completion,  more  espf'cially 
those  of  National  Education,  Keligious  Influence, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  Art  and  Science.  It  may  con- 
sequently be  concluded  that  however  man  may  be 
naturally  disposed  and  innately  urged  on  to  im- 
prove his  powers,  as  an  independent  being,  and 
which  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  individual 
civilization,  the  necessary  precursor  and  producer  of 
that  which  is  national ;  the  stimulus  to  do  this  is 
much  increased  by  his  entering  into  society,  and 
becoming  a  member  of  a  social  community.  He 
is  thenceforth  led  to  do  so  both  by  the  example 
of  others,  as  also  from  a  feeling  of  emulation  not 
to  be  excelled  by  them,  as  well  as  by  his  ovm. 
natural  desire  of  improvement.  Society,  moreover, 
induces  each  person  in  it  to  develope  his  higher 
endowments,  which  alone  directly  contribute  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  civilization ;  and  to  subju- 
gate to  them  the  lower  influences. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  excitement  of  a  whole- 
some emulation  conducive  to  civilization,  it  is,  howr 
ever,  not  only  necessary  that  societies  be  formed ; 
but  that  social  communication  and  intellectual  ui- 
tercourse  between  the  different  members  of  them 
be  carried  on.  And  the  greater  the  means  for  free 
communication  throughout  the  nation  that  are  af- 
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forded,  the  greater  \\\\\  he  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion among  tlie  pco})h'.  By  this  nu'uns,  indeed, 
the  whole  nation  will  he  knit,  as  it  were,  into  one 
society  ;  the  metropolis  of  the  empire,  which  is  the 
headqnarter  of  civilization,  coninnniicating  with 
eacli  part  of  it,  and  eacli  ])art  of  the  nation  hoth 
\\\{]\  the  other  (Hstricts  and  also  with  the  nictroDolis. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  pecnliar  featnres  ohservahle 
during  an  nnci\ilized  condition  of  society,  is  that 
each  separate  herd,  or  clan,  or  department  in  a 
conntry,  is  not  only  indc^pendent  of,  hnt  at  constant 
enmity  witli,  and  wages  war  against  thc^  otlier. 
Cixilization  hinds  them  all  into  one  community, 
and  converts  rivalry  into  friendship,  and  acts  of 
hostility  into  offices  of  mntnal  aid.  Prohahly  also, 
the  more  frc^'  and  tlu^  mon*  constant  is  tlu*  com- 
munication which  is  carricMl  on  hetween  tlu^  dif- 
ferent departments  in  tlu*  state;  the  less  liahle  will 
they  h(*  to  attem])t,  or  even  to  desire  to  estahlish 
tluMnselves  into  distinct  v'\\'d\  commnnities. 

Thisinterconrseh(^twe(Mi  tin*  various  commnniti(^s 
in  a  nation,  is  analogous  to  that  \Nhi(  h  is  canicd  on 
hetween  various  individuals  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. In  each  case,  different  minds  nvr  hrought 
together,  ideas  are  communicated  from  one  to  an- 
other, varieties  of  character  arc^  exhihit(Ml  to  each, 
knowhulge  of  several  kinds  is  diffused,  and  a  lull 
a('([uaintance  ^^ith  tlu*  nature  and  resource's  of  the 
country  is  accpiired  hy  all.      In  nothing,  moreover, 
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is  the  analogy  botwoon  a  man  and  a  state,  wliich 
lias  b(M)n  alr(3ady  adverted  to,"^  better  or  more  fully 
exemplified  than  by  the  constant,  rapid,  and  unre- 
sened  communication  which  ought  to  }je  main- 
tained between  the  various  members  of  both  of 
them,  and  between  eveiy  part  of  each.  A  state, 
indeed,  resembles  a  man  the  more  in  pro})ortion  as 
by  its  advancement  in  ci\ilization  it  is  perfect  in 
this  respect.  In  the  man,  the  different  nerves  im- 
part intelligence  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  the 
brain  from  the  senses  and  other  organs,  as  also 
from  the  brain  to  them.  And  in  the  state, — whose 
noblest  model  is  the  man,  as  Nature  most  accurately 
regulates  the  economy  of  the  latter, — ci\ilization, 
which  is  its  highest,  and  indeed  its  most  natural 
condition,  is  perfect  only  when  free  intercourse 
between  each  of  its  members  is  completely  esta- 
blished. The  communication  between  the  various 
points  in  the  nation,  as  also  between  the  remotest 
of  them  equally  with  those  which  are  contiguous, 
should,  moreover,  correspond  with  that  in  the 
human  frame,  both  as  to  the  information  and  the 
impulses  to  immediate  action  which  are  conveyed, 
each  member  communicating  with  and  acting  upon 
the  other  >vith  the  utmost  celerity,  ease,  and  free- 
dom. And,  as  m  the  human  frame  an  entire 
facility  of  intercourse  is  established  not  only  be- 
tween the  brain,  which  is  the  seat  of  intelligence, 

*   Vide  ante,  Essence  of  Civilization,  pp.  3,  6. 
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and  those  organs  of  the  body  which  are  immediately 
exerted  in  our  intellectual  ojxM-ations,  hut  with 
tliose  organs  also  whicli  are  employed  in  merely 
common  ])]iysical  efforts;  so  also  the  intercourse  in 
a  nation  should  he  carried  on  not  only  hetwc^'u  those 
of  t lie  same  attainments  and  rank,  hut  also  between 
persons  who  dift'er  one  from  anotlier  the  most 
^^idel^  in  tliis  respect.  Not  alone  between  tlie 
rulers  and  the  luled,  and  tin*  leained  and  un- 
learned, hut  between  tin*  rieli  and  the  poor  should 
this  comnnuiication  he  full\  and  freely  maintaimul. 
Indeed,  as  regards  intercourse  in  general,  tliat  n\  hi(  li 
most  directly  tends  to  tln^  complete  civilization  of 
a  nation,  is  the  establishment  of  free  and  friendly 
relation  bt»twe(Mi  tlie  lich  and  the  ])oor,  by  \\hieh 
the  knowledge  and  relinem(Mit  ol'  the  Ibrnu'i"  are 
connnunicated  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  ar(» 
bound  by  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  tlu^ 
former.  In  many  ves]MT'ts  the  effect  of  tliis  inter- 
course is  IxMH^ficial  and  (•i\ilizing  to  both  ])arties, 
as  not  merely  do  tin*  rich  learn  many  lessons  of 
j)ractical  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  ;  hut 
tlu^  exercise  of  acts  of  charity  and  bem'\()lence 
has  a  high  moral.  Innnanizing,  civilizing  influ(Mice, 
and  biings  to  those  who  thus  act,  its  own  precious 
reward. 

Not  only,  ind(Mul,  is  the  intercourse  Ix^tween  tliose 
of  different  ranks  favourable  to  civilization,  but  in- 
tercourse also  between  persons  of  difi'erent  profes- 
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sions  and  pursuits  is  in  tliis  respect  advantageous  to 
cacli  other,  all  parties  alike  deriving  Ixmefit  from 
the  experience  and  information  thus  mutually  com- 
municated. 

The  estahlishment  of  a  free  and  expeditious  in- 
tercourse between  the  different  parts  of  a  country, 
is,  moreover,  of  the  same  vital  importance  to  its 
interests  and  to  its  proper  regulation,  as  is  the  pro- 
motion of  circulation  and  communication  between 
the  different  limbs  and  organs  of  an  animated  body, 
of  the  motion  of  its  fluids,  and  of  its  neiTOus  and 
other  impulses.  Napoleon  the  First,  who  of  all 
modern  rulers  and  statesmen  best  understood  the 
real  exigencies  of  a  nation,  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  the  care  which  he  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  roads  necessaiy  to  establish  a  proper 
connection  between  the  various  departments  of  his 
kingdom.  And  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Eomans  in 
this  respect,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
enduring  records  of  their  wise  and  comprehensive 
policy. 

The  communication,  especially  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  different  parts  of  the  empire,  is  of 
essential  importance  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
a  nation.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  meet- 
ings of  large  bodies  of  the  people,  and  the  inter- 
course which  took  place  between  them  during  the 
Olympic  games,  supplied  in  many  respects  the  want 
of  a  metropolis,  and  occasioned  an  interchange  of 
ideas. 
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The  means  of  communication  which  are  esta- 
blished between  different  parts  of  the  siime  coun- 
try, must,  liowever,  be  necessarily  very  various  both 
in  their  actual  nature,  and  as  roijards  the  ends 
they  are  intended  to  accom])lish  ;  and  must,  more 
or  less,  each  of  them  depend  upon  the  character  of 
the  people  amonp^  whom  they  are  followed,  the 
condition  of  the  coiuitry  in  which  they  are  to  be 
caiTied  on,  and  the  comparative  decree  to  wliicli 
civilization  has  attained  perfection  in  that  parti- 
cular state.  These  mod(\s  of  internal  communica- 
tion may  be  defint^d  to  be  mainly  of  the  six  follow- 
ing kinds,  which  comprise  all  tliose  which  an*  at 
prescmt  in  use.  They  are, — 1.  By  Koads.  2.  15y 
Railways.  3.  By  Kivers.  4.  By  Canals.  o.  By 
tlie  Sea.  G.  By  the  Air.  The  subjects  of  com- 
munication are  tlireefold : — 1.  Persons.  2.  Intelli- 
gence.    3.  Goods. 

Koads  are  availed  of  to  connect  different  parts  of 
th(»  country  together,  but  especially  tli(»  metropolis 
with  the  several  districts,  aiid  tlie  various  towns 
one  with  another.  BytluMr  means,  communicaticm 
of  each  of  the  above  subjects  is  maintained,  l^ail- 
ways  are  also  established  on  the  same  princi})le  as 
common  roads,  and  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion for  the  same  subjects.  For  the  ])urj)ose  of  (\s- 
tablishing  intercourse  between  far-distant  ])oints, 
they  have  almost  superseded  the  otlnn-.  Rivers  are 
the  earliest  and  the  natural  modes  afforded  lor  coiii- 
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munication  ;  and,  unlike  artificial  contrivances  for 
this  ol)j('ct,  Ix'aiitif'y  and  invigorate,  instead  of  dis- 
fi<^uring  and  deteriorating  the  country  through  wliich 
they  flow.  Canals  arc  the  artificial  imitation  and 
extension  of  rivers  as  a  means  of  intercourse,  Ijut 
are  mainly  used  for  goods.  The  sea  affVjrds  an- 
other natural  means  of  communication  for  tlie 
subjects  of  each  kind,  both  with  the  different  sea- 
bounden  parts  of  the  island,  and  with  its  colonial 
possessions ;  and  travelling  by  sea  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest modes  in  use.  By  these  different  means  to- 
gether, communication  of  each  kind  is  rendered 
complete  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  that  of 
intelligence,  especially,  the  establishment  of  a  post, 
(which  is  a  branch  of  the  communication  by  roads 
and  railways,)  makes  this  intercourse  between  com- 
munities analogous  to  that  by  language  between  in- 
dividuals. Communication  by  air,  (except  as  regards 
the  ancient  mode  of  conveying  intelligence  by  car- 
rier pigeons,)  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and  the  effort  to 
establish  it  by  means  of  aerial  machines  or  balloons 
may  either  degenerate  only  into  a  speculative  ex- 
periment, or  supersede  the  other  modes  of  commu- 
nication for  the  subjects  of  each  kind,  according 
as  the  science  of  future  times  may  be  found  inap- 
plicable to,  or  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
invention. 

All  great  undertakings  in  a  nation  that  are  for 
the  national  benefit,  such  especially  as  the  artificial 
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moans    of  iiitcrcoiirsc  b(»tw(MMi   its  different  parts, 
should  \)r  ('flrctcd  hv  tlic  nation,  and  with   due    rc- 
<j;ard  to  those  which  are  naturally  formed  or  already 
subsisting.      The  national  debt  ol'  this    country  has 
in  no  way  been  more  peiincious  to  its  interests,  than 
in  dehairin^i;  it  from  enterinii:  into  neccssar\  national 
\v()rks  of  this  kind,  which   Ikinc  thus  been  left  to 
chance  or  j)ii\ate    speculation   to   accomj)lish,  and 
ha\e  been  iherelbre  carried  on  without  due  rei;:ar(l 
to  the  national  e\i<^encies,  or  hav(^  becMi  determined 
b}  mere  local  considerations  ;  while  the  speculation 
enjj^endered  by  tlu^se  enterprises,  which  an*  too  <^i- 
^antic  for  any  but   states   to  eni::aii-e  in.  liav(»  i^cMie- 
rat(Ml    a   spirit    of   i;amblin<^,    as    injurious    to    the 
moral,  as  the  incompleteness  of  tlu^  scIhmuc*  was  to 
the  nniterial  int(M'(»sts  of  tin*  nation,    'ibis  has  been 
])(H'uliarly  seen   in   this  kiui^dom,  not   only   in   the 
fornnition    of   railways,   but   idso   in   that   of  roads, 
canals,  and   other  public   works.      If  the   rulers  of 
(ireat   Britain  in   the  ninete(>nth   century  had  only 
b(>en  ind)U(Ml  with  the   sanu*  comprehensive  <^enius 
and   spirit   of  enterprise*    for   carrying   on    national 
nndiatakinji^s   in    the    heait    of  the   (*mpire,    \\hi(h 
tin*  Uomans  possessed  for  (^ffectint;;  them  cncu   in  a 
remote  colony,  bow  difienMit  would  be   the   condi- 
tion of  this  coinitry  now  as  rei^ards  its  various  means 
of  communication!      Ainoni^  the  Konnnis.  national 
roads  wimh*  constructed  with   due  rei^arcl   to  the  r(  - 
<[niremeuts  of  tin*  kin«;(lom  as  a  whole,  and  to  s{*rvo 
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as  a  means  of  intercourse  throughout  each  part 
of  the  hind.  An  opportunity  for  following  tlieir 
example  in  applying  the  noblest  invention  of  the 
age  to  supply  one  of  the  first  wants  of  a  great  com- 
mercial and  highly  civilized  nation,  we  have  seen 
lost,  and  abandoned  to  private  speculation ;  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  speculators  made  the  lead- 
ing consideration,  in  the  place  of  the  real  interests, 
intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  state. 

But,  although  railways  extensively  contribute  to 
promote  intercourse  between  the  distant  points  of  a 
nation,  they  frequently  have  the  effect  of  checking 
that  between  adjacent  districts,  by  destroying  all 
communication  of  an  ordinar}-  kind.  And  per- 
haps, indeed,  the  kind  of  communication  which 
they  destroy,  is  exactly  that  which  is  most  import- 
ant in  a  social  and  moral  point,  and  as  regards  the 
extension  of  civilization,  being  that  which  takes 
place  between  the  people  of  neighbouring  tovvus 
who  are  familiar  with  one  another.  The  passen- 
gers brought  by  a  railway  are  most  of  them  stran- 
gers, and  pass  rapidly  through  a  district  without 
either  effecting  or  receiving  any  impressions  of  a 
social  and  moral  natui'e.  Indeed,  the  facility  and 
constancy  of  intercourse  between  different  parts 
of  a  nation,  in  order  to  advance  its  civilization, 
should  not  merely  afford  means  for  the  travelling 
of  passengers,  or  the  forw^arding  of  goods  for  com- 
mercial purposes  ;  but  should  supply  opportunities 
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for  transmittini^  iiifonnatioTi.  and  fuitlH^ring  the 
spread  of  kuowlcd^a'  from  one  ])lace  to  another, 
either  veihally,  hy  h'tters,  or  hy  iie^vspa])ers;  and 
hooks.  Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  intercourse  tend- 
in<j;  most  directly  to  ei\ilize  a  nation,  that  ^^hi(■]l  is 
of  a  social  nature,  as'hy  familiar  conversation  and 
j)ri\ate  letter's,  has  (he  most  powerful  result  in  this 
res])ect;  and  the  jj^reater  and  more  easy  an*  tlie 
means  for  this  coiniiiuiiication,  the  morc^  eiiieient 
^\ill  tlie\  he  for  the  promotion  of  civilization.  Of 
these  modes  of  intercourse,  prohahly,  that  which 
is  carried  on  hy  e])istolary  correspondcMiee  is  the 
most  inthiential,  coiitrihutini^^  as  it  (Hroctly  (h)es 
to  the  (h'velopment  alike  of  th(^  intellectual  and 
moral  ])owers  and  f(»elin^s  of  the  writers,  and  to 
the  production  of  amieahle  relations  on  hoth  sides. 
Consequently,  the  cheaiicn*  and  more  e\])(Hlitious  is 
tlie  national  postaj^c*  ot"  any  country,  tlu^  more  con- 
ducive it  is  to  its  civilization. 

Of  a  very  different  class  to  the  one  last  named, 
is  the  comnnmication  of  intelliirence  throuLrli  the 
country  hy  nu'ans  of  newspa])ers,  alrc^ady  idluded 
to  in  a  former  Element,*  hy  which  information  of 
tlie  <i:reatest  variety  is  spread  throuuh  every  de])art- 
ment,  effectin<i:  therehy  a  p^eneral  intercourse  as  re- 
<2;ards  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  all  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  (Mn])ire. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  refer  to  another  mode 

•  Vide  ante,  Elcmcut  ^  ..  y.  -"I. 
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of  communicating  information,  although  resorted  to 
only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  th(,'  invention 
of  which  is  one  of  tlie  wc)nder8,  as  it  is  don1>th*ss 
also  among  the  most  important  scientific  achieve- 
ments of  the  age.  I  allude  to  the  conveyance  of  in- 
telligence by  the  electric  telegraph,  through  wliich 
it  may  be  sent  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie 
country,  and  even  from  one  countiy  to  another, 
with  the  utmost  facility  and  celerity. 

This  manner  of  expediting  dispatches  between 
different  parts  of  a  nation,  seems  directly  analogous 
to  the  means  of  conveying  impulses  from  one  part 
to  another  in  an  animal  frame.  As  a  general 
medium  of  intercourse,  it  is  of  course  from  its 
nature  but  little  resorted  to  ;  but  from  its  immense 
value  in  the  special  cases  where  it  is  availed  of,  it 
is  of  great  service,  and  in  many  ways,  to  tlie  cause 
of  civilization.  Although  connected  with,  and,  in 
fact,  a  part  of  the  railway  economy,  it  is,  as  a  means 
of  communication,  quite  independent  of  it,  and  is, 
moreover,  adapted  for  wholly  distinct  purposes. 

The  internal  communication  that  is  required  to 
be  kept  up  in  a  civilized  nation,  is  of  a  fourfold 
kind: — 1.  Between  the  metropolis  and  the  other 
towns.  2.  Betw^een  the  metropolis  and  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Between  the  diffe- 
rent towns  and  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
4.  Between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  of 
the  empire. 
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The  metropolis  of  e\('i y  country  should  he  not 
only  its  chief  city,  ])ut  the  soul  of  the  em])ire. 
From  li(MK'(»  should  cnKUiate  its  leadiuij:  (In  ili/inii: 
influences,  of  which  it  is  (he  source.  Such  is  Lon- 
don to  En<^hui(l,  iukU  in(h'ed,  in  sonu'  de«i;ree  to  the 
^\()^hl.  Sucli,  also,  were  Athens  to  ( I reece;  and  Ivomc* 
not  mcicly  to  Italy,  hut  to  Kur()[)(\  Such,  more- 
()\er,  th<)Uii;li  to  a  h'ss  ])ci'fect  c^xtent,  ouLiht  to  he 
to  cNcry  province  its  chief  town.  The  principal  city 
of  ii  state  should,  also,  not  only  contain  the  lar<i;est 
mass  of  the  p()])ulati()n,  hut  should  he  its  head  and 
source  of  action  ;  and  also  its  capital  as  reu^ards  in- 
telh^ct,  and  art,  and  science,  as  well  as  in  \vcalth 
and  connnerce.  The  nu»tr()])olis  of  a  nation  hein<i^ 
the  occasional  resort  of  a  Nast  [)()rtion  of  the  people 
helonging  to  the  latter,  more  especially  of  its  lead- 
inu:  and  most  important  members,  and  its  condition 
iidhu'ucing  more  or  less  that  of  the  whole  nation; 
its  institutions  and  ]mhlic  ])uihhn<^s.  wliicli  helons: 
ratlier  to  tlie  kini;'doni  than  to  this  ])arti(  idar  city, 
mav  claim  to  he  su])j)()rted  at  tin*  national  cost.  Its 
lil)raries  are  tlie  i-esort  of  all  the  leainod  of  tlu* 
land.  Its  works  of  art  and  nio(h'ls  of  «i;enius,  in- 
struct not  nuM'ely  the  inhahitants  of  th(»  metro- 
polis, l)ut  the  national  mind.  ( 'onsecpuMitly,  the 
capital  of  eacli  state  forms  its  centre  of  civilization. 
1^'rom  hence  the  rays  are  diffused  to  each  part.  It 
is  at  once  tlie  srat  of  government,  of  hnv,  of  reli- 
gion, ot  art,  scienc(\  h'arniu!^.  and  conunerce.     l''rom 
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tills  point,  therefore,  proceeds  the  influence  \vhich 
each  of  these  exercises  on  the  nation. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  means  of  communication  between  the  me- 
tropolis of  a  country  and  its  different  parts  may, 
and  often  does,  have  the  effect  of  spreading  the 
vices  of  the  capital  to  the  hitherto  comparatively 
immaculate  rural  districts ;  it  may  be  replied  that 
it  is  solely  owing  to  the  imperfect  condition  of  our 
civilization  that  this  can  ever  be  the  case.  AN'hen 
civilization  has  accomplished  her  entire  work,  Edu- 
cation and  Religious  Influence  ha^ing  produced 
their  proper  result;  the  cities  will  no  longer  be  the 
hotbeds  of  vice  as  they  now  are,  but  the  receptacles 
of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  the  purest  and  most 
powerful  springs  of  civilization.  Even  at  present, 
perhaps,  the  real  fact  is  that,  although  there  is  more 
vice  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  there  is  also 
more  virtue ;  consequently,  that  it  is  not  that  the 
rural  districts  are  more  virtuous,  but  that  they  are 
less  vicious  than  the  toA\Tis.  In  a  highly  civilized 
and  duly  regulated  state,  the  communication  be- 
tween its  different  parts  will  serve  alike  to  correct 
the  errors,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  each. 

The  different  towois  in  the  nation,  con'espondingly 
with  the  metropolis,  though  less  powerfully,  each 
contribute  to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  districts 
around  them,  and,  as  the  satellites  of  the  capital, 
serve  to  reflect  its  light.     Towns  are,  indeed,  essen- 
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tial  to  civilization  ;  and  it  is  here  not  only  that 
learning  and  art  are  preserved,  but  it  is  liere  chiefly 
that  the  sciences  both  originate  and  achancc  ;  and, 
according  to  the  natural  position,  advantages,  or 
productions  of  many  of  these  localiticvs,  different 
inventions  will  be  pursued,  and  tlic  benefit  of  thcin 
botli  (Hffused  througli  the  nation,  and  a  beneiicial 
emulation  excited  between  these  various  commu- 
nities. 

The  occupations  and  condition  of  the  peojdc*  in 
i\w  rural  districts  of  the  empire,  are  ordinarily  very 
ditlerent  from  those  of  the  town  population.  Ci^ili- 
zation,  in  general,  is  at  a  much  lower  ebb  in  the 
former;  but  by  the  establisliment  of  intercourse  be- 
tween them,  each  IxTomes  inij)r()\('(l.  Tlie  rustics 
accpiire  the  arts  of  ciNilization  from  the  towns,  while 
most,  if  not  all  of  the  natural  resources  of  a  country, 
are  drawn  from  its  rural  districts. 

Hut  if  the  difference  in  j)ursuits  and  in  ])roduc- 
tions  is  so  extensive  in  tln^  rural  and  urban  districts 
of  a  nation,  will  not  only  a  Naricty,  but  an  opposi- 
tion of  interests  between  tluMu.  be  necessarily  cre- 
ated, which  the  establishment  of  free  communica- 
tion will  tend  to  foster?  Altliougli  differing  in 
interest,  these  various  parts  of  the  same  country 
ought,  however,  never  to  be  opposed  to  tho  welfare 
of  one  another.  In  certain  cases,  indeed,  a  difference 
of  pursuit  may  tMiable  them  the  more  efhciently  to 
aiil  the  interests  of  one  another.      i'hus,  what  the 
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rural  districts  produce,  the  towns  consume  in  mu- 
nufacturc; ;  and  wliile  the  country  supplies  food  to 
the  cities,  the  cities  disperse  their  wealth  throu^di 
the  country  in  retum.  'i'lie  more  free  is  the  com- 
munication established  between  the  two,  tlu?  more? 
perfectly  will  this  interchange  be  accomplished.  In 
all  cases,  however,  although  the  various  interests  in 
the  state  may  fairly  compete  with,  they  should  never 
aim,  or  be  permitted  to  oppose  or  injure  each  other. 
Wholesome  rivalry  between  them,  producing  emu- 
lation, conduces  to  the  perfection  of  each,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  advantages  of  free  communication  to 
promote  this  feeling.  Hostility,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  injurious  to  all  alike,  and  only  retards  their  pro- 
gress. The  common  interest  of  the  state,  which 
every  patriotic  citizen  must  regard  above  all  other 
considerations,  should  serve  in  these  cases  to  cement 
a  community  of  interests  among  all  rival  bodies. 
And,  indeed,  as  belonging  alike  to  the  nation,  eacli 
of  these  interests  is  concerned  indirectly  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  success  of  each  other.  The  different 
members  of  the  same  family,  between  whom  the 
utmost  desire  exists  for  each  other's  welfare,  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent  competing,  but  ought  never 
to  be  hostile  aspirants  in  the  same  pursuit.  ^Aliile 
the  friendly  competitor  seeks  only  to  outstrip,  and 
thereby  increases  the  speed  of  him  against  whom 
he  runs  ;  the  envious  rival  endeavours  not  merely  to 
overtake,  but  to  overthrow,  his  opponent.    Different 
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cities  and  commiiiiitics  in  the  state,  possossin<> 
(lifienMit  interests,  should,  as  in  the  case  of  tlic  na- 
tional representatives  elected  1)\  different  (Hstricts, 
consider  themselves  bound  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  of  all  its  interests 
alike,  'llic  ncii^kH't  of  tliis  |)rinci[)lc  has  pro\i*(l 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  many  ji^reat  states. 

Some  communities  and  interests  appear,  ncNcr- 
theless,  to  he  (piite  as  intent  on  the  injury  of  one 
another,  as  on  promoting  the  welfare  of  th(»mselves. 
This,  however,  is  a  most  dauL^erous,  and,  indeed, 
(lestru('ti\'e  policy.  As  inipossi])l(^  is  it  to  do  i^ood 
to  one  part  of  the  bod)  by  deteriorating  another 
part,  as  to  advance  on(^  interest  in  th(»  nation  by 
ruining  another.  The  real  foundation  of  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  tlu^  stat(\  is  the  mutual  union  and 
co-operation  of  all  its  Naried  interests. 

A  balance  Ix'twc^'U  its  contending  intenvsts 
sliould,  moreoNcr,  be  maintained  as  far  as  possible 
in  each  state,  and  is  as  essential  to  secuic  peace 
among  them,  as  is  tin*  nuuntenance  ot'  the  balance 
of  power  ann)ng  rival  nations.  And,  in  ea(  li  case, 
tlu^  strict  preservation  of  this  balance  is  the  sur(\st 
means  of  ])r()moting  harmony,  and  of  preventing 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  which  nnunly  operate  to 
hinder  those  rivals  from  becoming  benefactors  to 
each  other. 

It  is  impossible,  howeNci".  wholly  to  rej)ress  the 
v\\a\  energy  of  the  contemporaneous  interests  in   a 
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state.  Even  the  very  existence  of  industry  in  any 
community  or  nation,  which  in  f^nliiiary  cases  is  a 
most  valuable  quality,  may,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, be  converted  into  a  bane.  Over-activity, 
whether  in  a  mind,  in  a  body,  or  in  a  people,  may 
be  the  cause  of  direr  e\ils  than  the  utmost  want  of 
activity  can  occasion.  Insanity  in  the  first,  fever  in 
the  second,  and  rebellion  in  the  third,  will  be  its 
consequences.  Much  must,  nevertheless,  depend  on 
the  quality  of  the  activity  in  question,  and  still 
more  upon  its  application.  Activity  in  one  mind 
may  induce  great  results,  in  another  only  great 
ravings.  One  man's  acti\ity  may  be  that  of  a  man 
of  business.  The  acti\ity  of  another  may  be  that 
of  a  thief  or  an  assassin.  The  acti\ity  of  a  people 
may  turn  either  to  commerce  or  war,  or  to  sedition 
and  rapine.  So  the  activity  of  the  various  interests 
in  the  nation  require  control  and  direction,  equally 
with  that  of  the  activity  of  the  population. 

The  impetus  to  civilization  afforded  by  a  great 
nation  whose  career  is  in  a  considerably  advanced 
stage,  extends,  however,  far  beyond  its  own  na- 
tural territories,  and  must,  necessarily,  more  or  less 
influence  all  connected  with  it  by  the  mere  ties  of 
intercourse.  This  is,  indeed,  especially  the  case 
with  those  countries  which  are  annexed  to  it  as 
its  colonial  offshoots  or  dependencies.  And  it  is  of 
essential  consequence  that  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  the  colony  should  be 
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as  free  and  as  constant  as  possible.  The  colony  re- 
ceives from  the  mother-countiy  an  important  influ- 
ence favourable^  to  civilization,  and  derives  from  it 
mainly  its  arts,  and  learning:,  and  laws,  and  science, 
correspondin<i:ly  as  do  the  different  districts  in  a 
nation  from  the  metropolis.  On  tlie  otlu^r  hand 
the  mothc^r-country  may  derive  porportionally  as 
much  from  the  colony  in  resources  and  natural  pro- 
(hictions,  as  the  towns  do  from  the  rural  districts. 

Owint;  to  tlie  insular  position  and  the  limited 
dimensions  of  this  country,  arises  the  necessity  for 
establishin<^  colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  accommodate  and  to  find  occupation 
and  territory  for  hvv  increasin^^  population.  And 
indred,  one  of  the  immediate*  efi(Tts  of  civilization 
and  of  tlio  increased  facility  of  tra\('lliiiii^,  is  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  any  nation.  In  early  barba- 
rous times,  several  independent  states  existed  in 
England.  As  civilization  advanc(Ml,  tlie  whole  coun- 
try became  unitccl  unde^r  one  sovcreiLiiity.  ^^  itli 
th(»  further  proj^ress  of  civilization,  Scotland  and 
lr(>land  became  included  in  the  em])ire.  And  co- 
lonics of  vast  extent  have  been  annexed  to  this 
kin<j;dom  as  its  civilization  has  continued  to  <i:row. 
So  also  was  it  with  the  states  of  old.  Ihit  nations 
which  form  part  of  a  jjfri^at  contine^nt,  arc*  al)lo 
cMther  to  ex])and  their  territory  ])y  encroaching;  on 
their  neiii^hbours,  as  we  have  seen  in  th(>  case  of 
Russia,  and  some  other  countries;  or  their  ])o])uhi- 
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tion  becomes  mixed  witli  and  absorbed  by  that  of 
tbe  adjacent  countries,  throu^li  uliich  the  surphis 
portion  of  it  is  ^racbially  relieved. 

By  the  establisliment  of  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  natural  limits  of  our  little 
isle  are  for  all  practical  purposes  vastly  extended, 
and  its  ramifications  are  made  to  spread  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe,  whence  they  at  once  draw 
nourishment  from  the  parent  trunk,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues to  afford  vitality  and  stability  to  them. 

Colonies  form  a  sort  of  medium  between  the 
different  departments  of  a  nation,  and  the  foreign 
states  with  which  it  holds  friendly  intercourse. 
They  lie  locally  beyond  the  shores  of  the  country, 
and  yet  they  are  substantially  united  and  attached 
to  it,  by  living  under  the  same  government.  To 
a  certain  extent  only  they  have  a  community  of 
interest,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  dependence 
on  the  mother-state  continues  ;  but  when  this  is 
shaken  off,  of  which  there  is  always  a  prospect, 
at  any  rate  a  possibility,  they  become  then  merely 
friendly  foreign  states  as  regards  the  nation  from 
which  they  originated. 

The  occurrence  of  the  late  outbreak  in  India, 
affords  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  not  only  ci^iIi- 
zing  our  colonies,  but  of  binding  them  to,  and  in- 
corporating them  Avith  the  mother-country,  by  a 
union  of  interests,  of  institutions,  of  feelings,  of  re- 
ligion, and  of  affection.     The  more  completely  this 
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end  is  acc()m])li.shed,  the  ij^reater  is  tlie  aid  wliich 
tliis  nation  will  derive  from  its  colonies,  as  the 
greater  also  is  tlie  henctit  wliicli  its  colonies  will 
derive  from  this  mition.  Indeed,  a  union  oi"  the 
nature  alhided  to,  is  the  only  sound  and  real  cement- 
ing princi])le  between  ])arent  countries  and  their 
colonies. 

H(Mng  exposcMl  to  ngii^rt^ssion  by  foreign  ])owers, 
colonies,  as  regards  theii-  intlucucc  in  presemng 
peace  among  states,  have  a  corres])()iiding  result 
witli  i\\r  possession  of  ])r()perty  and  children  by 
in(Uviduals,  which  operates  as  hostages  to  ])revent 
tluMu  from  molesting  oi*  interfering  with  one  an- 
other, from  fcnir  of  the  conseciuences,  either  to 
themselves  or  to  those  so  closcdy  connected  with 
them,  which  might  ensue.  Nevertheless,  j)erha})s 
in  each  case,  it  is  something  relating  to  tln^se  close 
connections  which  constitutes  the  most  t'lcciucnt  oc- 
casion of  outbreaks  b(»tween  them.  And,  in  adcH- 
tion  to  this,  tlie  circumstance  of  any  country  ])()s- 
sessing  colonies  or  I'cmole  dcjx'ndcncics,  tends  to 
destroy  that  indep(Midence  as  regards  its  relation 
with  foreign  nations,  by  wliom  tliesc  colonies  may 
be  attacked  ;  as  also  to  induce  it  to  cultivate  their 
alliance,  and  to  watch  th(>ir  ])r()('e(Mlings. 

The  result  of  steam  na\igati()ii  and  the  (dectric 
telegraph,  in  not  merely  uniting  ditierent  paits  of 
tlu*  same  country,  but  the  distant  colonies  and  the 
parent  state,  and  in  efh'ct  bringing  them  together, 
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as  regards  their  iiitereeurse  of  every  kind,  as  though 
actually  located  near  to  one  another;  amalgamating, 
as  it  were,  th(?  various  scattered  portions  of  tlie  em- 
pire, spread  through  so  many  regions  and  climes, 
into  one  compact  and  accessible  country ;  must 
doubtless  be  very  important  as  regards  the  civiliza- 
tion of  each.  And,  indeed,  if  the  different  great 
nations  of  the  earth  go  on  increasing,  as  they  are 
now  doing,  both  by  the  annexation  of  new  terri- 
tories, and  the  acquisition  of  fresh  colonies,  it  ap- 
pears not  improbable  that  the  world  will  eventu- 
ally be  divided,  not  into  four  quarters,  but  into 
four  nations  only. 

As  regards  the  civilization  of  colonies,  the  main- 
tenance of  free  and  constant  communication  be- 
tween them  and  the  parent  state,  must  obviously 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  ;  as  by  this 
means  they  participate  in  the  superior  advancement 
and  enlightenment  of  the  latter,  and  derive  directly 
from  it  many  of  the  most  essential  Elements  of 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  intercoui'se  with 
the  colonies  contributes  also  in  its  turn  to  advance 
the  civilization  of  the  mother-country,  not  only 
from  the  productions  of  various  kinds  which  it  af- 
fords, but  also  from  the  information  of  great  va- 
riety that  it  yields,  the  strength  and  wealth  that  it 
is  the  means  of  ensuring,  and  the  stimulus  to  en- 
terprise and  exertion  of  each  kind  which  it  sup- 
plies.    Indeed,  the  maintenance  of  this  intercoui'se 
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between  tlic  iiiother-couiitrN  and  her  Mirions  colo- 
nies, as  also  between  tin'  colonics  tbcmselves,  and 
tbe  complete  canyin*^  it  ont ;  arc  (jnitc  as  essential 
for  tb(»  advancennMit  of  ci\ilization,  as  is  tin*  s(»cnr- 
in^^  tbc  nn>ans  of  Internal  Communication  between 
different  parts  of  tbc  same  country,  and  tend 
nioi'c  tlian  anytbin<i^  else  to  cement  tbe  union  be- 
tween tbe  c()loni(\s  and  tbe  niotber-country,  and 
tbe  colonies  one  ^^itll  anotlu'r.  Tbe  discovery  and 
a])plication  of  steam  na\  iij^ation,  and  of  tbe  electric 
tele<^rapb,  are  consequently  an  immense  boon  to 
Kn<i^land,  so  ricli  in  ber  colonies;  and  in  tliis  re- 
spect ])r()bably  sin*  ])r()fits  by  tliem  beyond  any 
otber  nation  in  tbe  world. 

It  a])])ears  necessary,  tb(»refore,  for  tbe  due  disse- 
mination of  tbe  intluence  of  ci^ili/.ation  tbrouj^di- 
out  a  nation,  bolb  tbat  tbe  before-mentioned  nutans 
of  communication,  of  eacb  of  tbe  fiv(*  first  kinds  at 
least,  should  be  fully  establisbed,  and  also  tbat  tbe 
subjects  of  eacb  nature*  sbould  Ix*  fnudy  transmitted 
tlnu'cby.  Tbus  aloiu'  can  tlie  intluence  of  ciMliza- 
tion  be  lar<j^(*ly  exercised  ;  tbe  su'perior  enlii^bten- 
ment  and  cultivation  of  tb(*  nu'tropolis  be  ex- 
ten(l(Ml  to  tin*  ])romotion  of  a  correspond ini;  eixili- 
zation  in  tbe  otber  paits  of  tbe  eni])ire  ;  and  tbe 
resourc(*s  of  the  rural  and  colonial  districts  be*  com- 
])l(*tely  developed  tbroui^b  tbe  superior  knowledge 
and  ad\ancement  ot"  tbe  nu*tro])olis. 

As  mutual  intercourse  between  different  ])ersons 
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has  becni  8iipj)()S('(l  ])y  some  writers  to  ]>('  tljc  oii- 
ginal  maiiispriiif^  of  civilization  in  cafli  country, 
and  the  sole  Element  requisite  for  its  promotion, — 
though  the  latter  notion,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  is  without  foundation  in  reason,—  so  it  is  in 
reality  that  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
civilization  throughout  the  w^hole  population  of  any 
particular  nation.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  its 
diffusion  is  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
And  as  the  establishment  of  this  communication 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  essential  to  ci^ilization  ;  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  civilization  essential  to  the  per- 
fect establishment  of  Internal  Communication.  And 
as  this  Element  is  extensively  dependent  on  certain 
of  the  other  Elements  for  its  efficiency  in  promo- 
ting civilization ;  so  there  is  no  Element  which  so 
extensively  contributes  to  aid  the  operation  of  those 
Elements  which  aid  its  own  operation.  This  is  more 
especially  to  be  traced  in  the  case  of  the  Elements 
of  National  Education,  National  Eeligious  Influ- 
ence, National  Instructory  Institutions,  and  the  Na- 
tional Cultivation  of  Art  and  Science. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  and  intercommunica- 
tion here  contended  for,  how^ever,  like  civil  free- 
dom, requires  to  be  properly  controlled,  and  to  be 
exercised  in  moderation  only,  otherwise  it  will  be  in 
its  eff'ects  pernicious  instead  of  beneficial  to  the 
state  as  regards  its  influence  on  ci\ilization.  Thus, 
while  a  reasonable  degree  of  activity  among  the 
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|)('()[)1(',  and  the  tVcc  aiul  constant  transit  and  com- 
niunication  from  ono  [)art  of  a  conntry  to  another  is 
desirable  to  be  kept  up,  and  is  one  great  featnre  in 
the  economy  of  a  civilized  nation  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  habit  of  icstless  a(ti\it\.  which  in- 
dnces  ])ers()ns  to  be  ever  wanderin«i^  about  from 
j)lace  to  place  so  as  hardly  to  haNc  a  settled  home, 
is  (Hr(H'tly  inimical  inst(»ad  of  condncive  to  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  is  in  reality  a  condition  which  ])elongs 
rather  to  a  state*  of  barbarism,  than  to  the  economy 
of  a  well-onbn'cd,  lii<i;hly  civiliz(Hl  (;ommnnity.  So 
also  as  re^j^ards  the  intcMConrse  one  with  anotlu^r 
which  nuMi  in  j^HMieral  carry  on.  this  sliouhl  not,  of 
course,  be  so  incessant  as  to  ])r(*cliid(^  all  otln^r  and 
more*  improving  occn])ations,  but  should  take  j)lace 
at  pr{)])er  intervals  only,  and  unch'r  du(*  regulation. 


X.  INTERNATIONAL  IXTERCOUTISE. 

W  bile  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
Element,  we  considered  the  intiuence  and  (effect  of 
comnuinication  of  different  kinds  b(*tw(>en  jxM'sons 
of  the  sani(^  nation,  as  regards  the  a(hancenient  of 
civilization.  In  examining  the  Elemc^nt  now  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  1  intend  to  in(piir(*  into  the 
result  and  efficiency,  for  the  same  ends,  of  the 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  one*  nation  and 
those  of  another,  which  is  in  reality  an  Element  in 
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its  essential  characteristics  vei-y  similar  to  that  w  hi(  li 
precedes  it,  and  has  1)y  som(i  persons,  indeed,  been 
included  with  it,  as  though  a  j)art,  (A'  the  same 
Element.  Nevertheless,  there  are  important  dis- 
tinctions between  the  two,  both  as  regards  their 
quality  and  their  tendency ;  and  the  present  Ele- 
ment is  so  much  more  extensive  and  more  compre- 
hensive in  the  range  of  its  operation  and  the  scope 
of  its  results  than  the  other,  as  almost  of  itself 
to  create  a  difference  from  it  as  regards  its  veiy 
nature. 

It  was  observed  during  the  consideration  of  the 
preceding  Element,  that  while  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism, the  various  districts  of  a  nation  are  not 
only  separated  from  one  another  as  regards  their 
mutual  intercourse,  but  in  the  habit  of  waging  war 
against  each  other;  and  that  civilization  draws 
them  together  and  renders  them  friendly.  This 
principle  is  applicable  not  merely  to  different  com- 
munities in  the  same  country,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
equally  so,  to  different  countries  lying  adjacent  to, 
and  capable  of  holding  intercourse  with  one  another 
Civilization,  and  civilization  alone,  unites  them ;  and 
the  result  of  civilization  is  to  convert  feelings  of 
rivalry  and  hatred  into  amicable  relations  and  offices 
of  friendship. 

Foreign  or  International  Intercourse,  although  I 
have  placed  it  the  last  among  the  Elements  of  Civili- 
zation, as  it  appears  in  our  present  state  of  society 
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the  least  directly  to  eonduee  tn  that  condition;  is 
prohahly  tlie  earliest  Kh'iiicnt  w  hich  contributes  to 
its  production  in  many  rude  nations,  who  not  only 
ind)ihe  the  first  notions  of  various  kinds  whicli  lead 
them  to  cultivate  different  civilized  pursuits,  from 
their  intercourse  with  ilie  inhabitants  of  foreij^n 
countries;  but,  \\hat  is  cwn  of  greater  importance, 
from  this  intercourse  proceeds  the  first  stinuihis  to 
their  advancement.  Accordingly,  as  already  re- 
nnirked,  the  orii^inal  sprin*^  of  civilization  am()n<4-  in- 
(hvichuds  is  nnitnal  intercourse.  The  next  stage  in 
their  progress,  and  which  tint  Ik -r  conchices  to  tlieir 
advancement  in  civilization,  is  tlie  intercourse  be- 
tween (hfferent  tribes  and  Ixxlicvs  in  the  same  country 
And  the  third  and  hist  inci[)i(Mit  producer  of  and 
stimulus  to  civilization,  is  the  intercourse^  wliicli  tln^y 
ac([nire  witli  fon^ign  nations. 

Not  only,  indeed,  upon  ci\ilization,  but  also  upon 
art  and  science,  tlu'  iniluencc  of  International  Inter- 
course has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be 
productive  of  tlu*  most  extensive  benefit  ;  and  it 
appears  to  ha\(*  been  believed  by  them  that  to  this 
and  this  alone  have  their  origination  and  tlieir  rise 
been  owing.  Here,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  civi- 
lization, it  was  not  tlu*  intercourse  itself  which 
generated  or  promotcnl  the  pursuits  in  question,  but 
the  knowledge,  or  experience,  oi"  education,  which 
was  obtained  through  this  intercourse. 

The  immediate  and  direct  civilizing  effect  of  \n- 
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ternational  Tntercourso  upon  any  particular  country. 
is,  moreover,  here  to  b(;  considered  quite;  indepen- 
dent of  the  assistance*  which  such  intercourse  always 
indh'ectly  affords  to  civilization,  by  aiding  the  o])e- 
ration  of  its  other  Elements  ;  as  where  i/lucation 
is  stimulated  by  the  superior  accomplishments  of 
the  foreigners  who  visit  it ;  where  art  or  science 
are  promoted  by  imitating  the  productions,  or  copy- 
ing the  inventions  of  another  nation ;  or  where 
customs  conducive  to  civilization  are  introduced  by 
the  new  country  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  had  until  then  been  strangers.  ^Vc^  have 
here  only  to  regard  the  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  ci\ilization  which  foreign  intercourse  exer- 
cises, more  especially  as  respects  the  mental  sti- 
mulus and  general  awakening  and  excitement  to 
emulation  and  exertion  w^hich  it  produces  among  a 
people ;  the  shai'pening  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
development  of  their  energies  by  this  means. 

Indeed,  the  grand,  immediate,  and  most  impor- 
tant effect  of  communication  and  intercourse,  whe- 
ther as  regards  that  between  difi"erent  individuals, 
difl'erent  communities,  or  different  nations,  is  this 
excitement  of  stimulus  of  some  kind  or  other,  bv 
which  the  powers  and  resources  of  each  are  at  once 
fully  developed.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is 
particularly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  those  children 
who  are  brought  much  into  communication  with 
others,  by  which  their  faculties  are  greatly  shai'p- 
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onecl,  and  their  ener<^i(*s  are  extensively  excited  ;  in 
comparison  witli  tliose  wlio  \\\i\r  ])een  educated 
with  l)ut  fcNN  coinpanioiis.  So  also  is  it  with  res])ect 
to  communities  and  nations,  intercourse  between 
which  calls  forth  the  resources  and  ener<2:ies  of  each, 
and  stinndates  thciii  to  dcNclopt*  their  Aarious 
powers  and  capacities. 

Nations,  moreover,  like  individuals,  arc*  not  only 
<i:r(*atly  improved,  as  rei^ards  their  advancement  in 
civilization,  hy  the  establishment  of  mutual  inter- 
course ;  but  they  are  also  extensively  benefitcMl  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  corresponding  also  with  the  case 
of  individuals,  ])y  the  maintenance  of  union  and 
friendshi])  one  with  anotluM* :  and  ])erlia])s  most  of 
the  social  i*\ils  anionic:  men,  and  the  ])()litic;d  e\ils 
amon<^  states,  are  to  be  tracc^l  to  tln^  neglect  of  this 
principle.  In  the  cas(\  too,  both  of  men  and 
states,  certain  im])ortant  advantages  can  be  con- 
ferred oidv  ])V  foreiLrn  aid.  ])(Miiii:  bf^yond  th(^  ])ow(M' 
of  the  individuals  tluMUscdves  to  se(ui(\  I)y  this 
union  togetlnn*  in  the  l(\igu(*  of  fricnidshi]),  of  dif- 
ferent foreign  nations,  alone  can  ultimately  be  at- 
taincMl  not  mer(>ly  tln^  civilization  of  a  ])articular 
country,  but  that  also  of  the  whole  world. 

An  important  influence  on  national  character  is, 
moreov(M',  ])ro(luce(l  by  International  Intercourse, 
and  that  in  several  respects,  ])hysical.  moral,  and 
intellectual,  coiT(\sponding  with  the  change  occa- 
sioned in  individual  character  by  individual  inter- 
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course.  This  result  iievfrtlioless.  in  tho  rnsr'  Ijoth 
of  individuals  and  nations,  is  rncu'c  extensive  and 
more  important  as  regards  the  development  and 
course  of  conduct  thereby  occasioned,  than  with  le- 
spect  to  any  actual  altt'ration  that  takes  place.  In- 
deed, the  establishment  of  intercourse  with  (jthers, 
and  especially  the  particular  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation carried  (m,  materially  affects  the  policy  and 
the  action  alike  of  men  and  of  states.  This  we  may 
observe  in  the  different  persons  around  us,  and  also 
in  the  several  nations  of  the  earth,  who,  according 
to  their  social  or  geographical  position,  and  the  con- 
sequent opportunity  which  they  possess  for  holding 
intercourse  with  other  individuals  or  countries,  vary^ 
both  in  their  character  and  their  career, 

The  principal,  natural,  and  original  causes  of  the 
separation  one  from  another  of  different  nations, 
are  the  partitions  effected  by  seas  and  rivers,  those 
made  by  chains  of  mountains  and  forests,  the  distinc- 
tions arising  from  the  difference  in  climate  and  na- 
tural productions,  a-id  those  occasioned  by  a  dissimi- 
larity in  language.  Nature  no  doubt  very  wisely  in- 
stituted this  division  of  various  countries,  which  in  an 
earlier  state  of  society  and  of  civilization  was  in  many 
respects  desirable.  But  as  civilization,  by  softening 
the  manners  and  regulating  the  habits  of  mankind, 
fits  them  for  more  extensive  intercourse,  and  thereby 
renders  this  severance  no  longer  necessary ;  so  is  it 
also  the  first  to  break  doAMi  these  barriers,  and  its 
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tendency  is  to  unite  tliose  who  Ikinc  hitherto  been 
separated,  from  whatever  cause.  Tlie  sciences  in- 
trochiccd  h\  cix  ih/ation  rontrihuto.  moroovcM',  tn  ona- 
bk'  us  to  oNcrconic  those  obstacles  to  mutual  inter- 
course between  nations  wliich  Nature  had  ini})osed  ; 
and  in  some  instances  they  even  make  them  a\ail- 
able,  as  in  the  case  of  seas  and  rixcrs  rench'rcd  na\i- 
gable,  for  means  of  communication.  So  also  a  \ariety 
in  natural  pnxhictions,  which  at  first  operated  to 
deter  (he  [)e()pl(»  of  a  diflereiit  nation  from  settlin<^ 
in  an}  new  conntrw  lua}  e\entuall\,  when  ciNiliza- 
tion  has  advanced,  be  the  main  inducement  to  visit 
its  shores.  In  like*  manner,  mountains  and  forests, 
by  the  supplies  which  tlu'V  attbrd  for  the  uses 
of  civiliz(Ml  life,  instead  of  separating  j)eoph'  one 
from  another,  actually  draw  those  of  ^ari()us  ua- 
tions  togetlnn*  who  arc^  (null  bent  on  procin'ing  the 
same  commodity.  A  difference  in  lan<j;uage,  wliicli 
constitutes  an  intelhMtual,  as  the  others  formed 
physical  boundaries  between  adjacent  nations,  as 
intellectual  ])r()«i^ress  advances,  ceases  to  be  an  ob- 
stacle to  mutiud  intercourse,  and  those  of  each  na- 
tion learn  the  lan<i^iui<i^e  of  the  otluM';  and  tliis  vei'y 
variety  of  ton^in^  nniy  ultimatel\  in  many  cases  be 
of  itself  a  motiv(^  for  \isiting  the  foreign  countiy 
with  a  desire  to  accpiire  its  language.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that,  as  civilization  fits  men  for  International 
Intercourse,  so  it  chiefly  contributes  to  annihilate 
the  barriers  against  the  advancement  of  the  latter; 
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and  that  Tntd'iuitional  Tntcrronrsc  owes  as  much 
to  civilization,  as  civilization  does  to  International 
Intercourse. 

Aristotle  re-marks  that  "  to  the  external  action  of 
a  state,  a  wide  field  lies  open  in  tlie  diversity  of 
genius  and  character  of  tlie  surrounding  nations."* 
Countries  in  different  stages  of  civilization  are  na- 
turally drawn  together,  the  more  advanced  being  as 
eager  to  receive  from  the  other  its  natural  resources, 
as  the  other  is  to  share  in  the  wealth  and  arts  of  the 
more  refined. 

Religion  which,  when  it  is  duly  cultivated  and 
genuinely  carried  out,  contributes  more  than  any- 
thing to  unite  mankind,  whether  members  of  the 
same  community  or  of  various  nations,  as  all  alike 
joined  together  in  the  common  fraternity  of  fellow- 
creatures,  the  offspring  of  the  same  Creator,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  same  Almighty  Sovereign  ;  by  the 
numerous  differences  of  opinion  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading  intellectual  and 
moral  causes  for  separation,  and  for  preventing  free 
intercourse  between  them.  As  Religious  Influence 
is  an  important  Element  in  civilization,  so  when  civi- 
lization itself  has  become  perfected,  then  and  then 
only  will  religion, — which  has  hitherto  been  not 
merely  one  of  the  main  and  strongest  occasions 
of  division,  but  which  has  presers'ed  its  power  while 
the  mighty  barriers  of  separation  occasioned  by  seas, 

*  Politics,  book  iv. 
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and  rivers,  and  other  natural  causes,  liave  been  sur- 
mounted,— become  tlie  surest  and  onl}  absolute 
bond  of  union. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  career  of  th(»  cin  ilization 
of  most  nations,  the    pursuit   of  commerce  and  of 
<i^eneral  ])rojects  of  tliis  kind,  contributes  to  draw 
them  closer  t()*j;eth(M' ;   althouicli  many  of  tlu^se  un- 
dertakings frequently  prove  on  tlu*  other  hand,  the 
occasion  of  suspicions  and  differences  between  them, 
and    afford   t()[)ics   for  disagreement.      Civilization, 
however,  has  a  powerful  efi'ect  in  uniting  both  in- 
dividuals and  nations,  by  rendering  them  more  de- 
pendent one  on  another  for  mutual  aid  and  commo- 
dities, and  also  by  refining  their  social  habits.       By 
tli(^    interchange    of    natural    productions,   various 
communities  are  also  bound  together,  especially  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  civilization  ;  although  this  may 
also  lead  to  jealonsies  antl  disputes.    The  establish- 
ment of  free  and  fricMidly  communication  between 
differcMit  nations,  especially   for  purposes  of  trade, 
adds  in  effect  essentially  to  tlie  riches  of  each,  as 
thereby  eveiy  state  wliicli  is  in   this  position  is  ena- 
bled to  derive  something  from  the  resources  of  the 
other,  as  well  as  to  dispose  of  its  own  snjierfiuous 
])r()(luce.    This  consideration  sliould  operate  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  maintenance  of  ami- 
cable intercourse. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that,  as  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  diiierent  rival  bodies  in  a  state,  so  is  it  with 
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respect  to  different  forcM^^n  nations;  there  are  certain 
benefits  to  one  which  are  benefits  to  tliewliolo,  nud 
certain  injuries  to  one  wliicli  are  injuries  to  the 
whole.  Such  are  great  discovenes  in  science,  grand 
achievements  in  art,  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  the  like.  Each  nation  should  there- 
fore endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  assist  every 
other  nation  in  relation  to  these  matters,  which  in 
reality  are  the  property  not  of  particular  states, 
but  of  all  people  and  countries  alike ;  and  are  the 
gifts  not  of  one  man  to  another,  but  the  common 
gifts  of  God  to  all  mankind.  Indeed,  as  each  indi\i- 
dual  lives,  or  should  live,  not  for  himself  alone  but 
for  others  as  well,  and  should  be  ever  stri\ing  to  bene- 
fit them  as  well  as  himself;  so  each  nation  should, 
in  a  corresponding  manner,  carry  on  its  affairs,  not  for 
its  own  advantage  only,  but  for  that  of  the  whole 
of  nations  by  w^hich  it  is  surrounded,  and  by  whose 
condition  it  is  ever  itself  necessarilv  more  or  less 
affected. 

Commerce  contributes  extensively  to  promote  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  to  unite 
them  together.  Commerce  and  International  In- 
tercourse,— indeed,  commerce  and  Internal  social 
Communication — appear  naturally  to  spring  up  al- 
most contemporaneously,  commerce  being  the  im- 
mediate result  of  intercourse,  while  both  tend  to 
support  each  other,  whether  the  intercoui'se  be  in- 
ternational  or  only  internal.     In  ages  long  past. 
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commerce  was  the  means  of  i]i(lii(iii«j^  forei<i;ners 
to  visit  our  sliores  from  far  distant  lands,  and  it 
still  continues  to  ojx'iate  in  the  same  manner. 
Commerce  seems  to  nmke  sonu'  atonement  for  the 
sordid  influence  which  it  directly  exercises,  by  the 
civilizing  tendency  tliat  its  intercourse  produces, 
and  by  its  effect  in  1)in(lin<j;  together  in  oik^  ^ast 
chain  of  teUowslii])  so  many  difffM'cnt  nations  of  tlie 
world.  'l\\r  intcu'change  one  with  another,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  wants  and  natural  oi'  artificial  pro- 
ductions of  (^ach,  leads  to  a  corresponding  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  sentiments.  A  moral  bond  of 
union  tluis  becomes  formed,  whose  strengtli  no 
wars  can  (Mitircdy  sever;  wliose  lengtli  extends 
through  the  wide  territory  of  tlie  civilized  world  ; 
and  by  which  alike  the  most  polished  nations,  and 
those  of  the  fiercest  and  rudest  nature,  have  been 
drawn  together. 

Our  own  country  is  indebtcMl  for  its  earliest  civi- 
lization, to  its  intercourse  with  the  nations  around 
it  ;  and,  as  has  already  Ixmmi  observed,*  it  owes  much 
to  its  geographical  position,  and  its  ])ro\imity  to 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  surrounding  naticms, 
who  have  furtluM'iMl  its  ])rogress  in  ci\ilizati()n.  To 
this  fact  also  have  hvru  greatlv  owing  its  commer- 
cial advantag(\s,  and  its  skill  in  navigation.  Kvery 
country  is  no  doubt  largely  intiuenced  in  its  pur- 
suits and  character,  correspondingly  with    the  case 

♦  Esscuce  of  Civilization,  ante,  p.  23. 
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of  an  individual,  by  its  particular  adnptation.  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Its 
geographical  position  may  often  do  much  to  de- 
termine the  policy  of  a  country,  and  that  po- 
licy should  ever  })e  in  strict  accordance  with 
what  Nature  so  dictates.  Thus,  France,  from  lur 
situation,  is  eminently  qualified  to  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  over  the  various  great  countries 
with  which  she  is  closely  connected  by  geogra- 
phical affinity ;  and.  it  is  her  true  policy  to  pursue  a 
political  course  accordingly.  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  her  insular  position,  is  no  less  adapted 
to  stand  independent;  and  independence  of  other 
nations  should  be  therefore  the  basis,  and  lead- 
ing and  prominent  characteristic  of  her  policy  as 
regards  foreign  nations.  Particular  localities  in  a 
country  will  also  be  characteristically  distinguished 
according  to  their  situation.  Thus,  Dover  is  na- 
turally fitted  as  a  port  to  the  Continent  for  tra- 
vellers ;  Hull  for  commercial  Continental  traffic  ; 
London,  from  its  accessibility  by  water,  and  inland 
position  as  well,  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  empii'e. 
Britain  was  first  civilized  by  its  Continental  neigh- 
bours, and  as  a  colony  of  Rome  its  further  progi'ess 
in  this  respect  was  extensively  promoted.  In  later 
periods  also,  its  connection  -uith  this  seat  of  arts  and 
learning  did  much  to  accelerate  its  career.  It  has 
subsequently  advanced  independently  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  influenced  nevertheless  at  each  step 
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more  or  less  by  the  nations  with  which  it  has  liehl 
intercourse,  until  at  len<^th  it  has  reached  its  present 
position  among  the  stat(\s  of  Kurope,  although  niiicli 
doubtless  remains  to  he  done  to  jx'rfect  it  here. 
It  is  also  (Migaginl  in  extenchng  the  intiuenees  and 
tlu'  ])l(\ssings  of  civilization  to  the  xarious  nations  of 
the  eartli  with  whom  it  carries  on  communication, 
wlio  are  less  fa\()nr('d  in  this  respc^ct  ;  a  (K'ht  of 
gratitude  that  it  owc^s  to  the  great  cause  of  civi- 
lization, for  t\w  larg(^  IxMiefits  wliich  in  its  earlier 
history  it  d(>ri^ed  from  its  intercourse  with  other 
countries. 

Those  nations  which,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  people 
of  England,  li\e  n])on  an  island,  in  many  respects 
lie  under  <;r(*at  disadMuitaiics  as  reicards  the  con- 
stancy  and  the  intinnicy  of  their  intercourse  with 
their  foreign  neighbours,  comi)are(l  with  countries 
that  are  placed  on  a  vast  continent,  witli  wliich 
tlu^  neighbouring  nations  maintain  nin"es(M-\('(l  com- 
munication, and  ])etw(  ell  whom  a  continual  inti^'- 
change  of  ideas  takers  place  ;  so  that  all  the  iiiipro\e- 
ments  effeetc^l  in  one  kingdom,  are  at  once  made 
known  to  the  other,  as  though  the  aggregate  of 
th(*s(»  nations  fornuMl  hut  one  great  social  com- 
munity. On  th(»  other  hand,  although  ])(M)ple  re- 
siding upon  islands  an*  (le])ii\( d  of  this  constant 
and  intimate  int(M'C()urs(M\  ith  the  lands  iNing  near; 
yc^t  they  possess  a  much  greater  facility  (>(  inter- 
ccmrse  with  those  countries  which  arc*  distant,  and 
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(^njoy  a  far  wider  ran^o  of  intorcommunir)]i  tliaii  do 
continental  inland  nations,  whose  communications 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  their  immediate 
neighbours.  The  sea,  although  it  doubtless  much 
restrains  free  and  unbroken  intercourse  between 
nearly  adjacent  countries,  yet  it  affords  the  utmost 
facility  for  communication  between  nations  which 
lie  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  brings  a  much 
greater  variety  of  people  into  communion  than  with- 
out its  aid  would  ever  have  been  enabled  to  hold 
any  intercourse  at  all.  This,  therefore,  which  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world  formed  the  principal  barrier 
between  different  nations,  and  mainly  impeded  all 
travelling  between  distant  pro\inces,  is  what  now 
mainly  promotes  and  facilitates  this  communication; 
and  by  the  power  of  steam,  results  alike  wonderful 
and  influential  in  the  moral  advancement  and  civili- 
zation of  the  world,  have  been  achieved,  reducing 
the  ocean  to  one  vast  traversable  plain,  annihila- 
ting the  obstacles  of  space,  and  invading  even  the 
mighty  barriers  of  time. 

Indeed,  if  the  world,  instead  of  being  intersected 
by  seas,  had  been  constituted  of  one  mighty  conti- 
nent, not  only  would  not  the  natural  separation  of 
countries  one  from  another,  and  the  di^ision  of 
mankind  into  different  orders  and  species,  which  is 
for  numerous  reasons  so  essentially  desirable,  ever 
have  been  effected ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inter- 
course between  nations  which  lie  far  distant  one 
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from  another,  would  have  been  ])hy!si(ally  impos- 
sible. Vast  oceans  are,  however,  traversed  ^^  itliout 
inconvenience,  and  traffic  is  conveyed  ()\'er  tliem 
which  could  never  have  been  transported  by  land. 
Sucli,  moreover,  is  the  difficulty  of  travelli]i<;  by 
land  beycmd  that  of  transit  by  water,  tliat,  with  all 
the  aid  of  science,  the  interior  of  some  of  the 
largest  continents  is  as  yet  unexplored. 

But,  alth()u<^h  the  m(\ans  of  travellin<>;  over  the 
^lobe  are  so  much  extended  beyond  what  they  were 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  society  ;  yet,  as  civilization  ad- 
vances, nations  have  become  far  more  established 
in  their  own  t(*rritories.  They  no  longi»r  consist 
of  liomeless  tribes;  yc^t  thc^y  mix  more  than  ever 
one  with  another.  And,  althou<i;li  facility  both  as 
re<ijards  Internal  Communication  and  International 
Intercourse  greatly  contributes,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
essential  to  the  civilization  of  a  nation;  }('t,  if  this 
facility  in  eitlier  case  t(  iids  to  induce  people  to  ac- 
quin^  a  desultory,  unsettled  habit  of  life,  so  as  to 
have  no  fixed  abode  or  home,  it  retards,  instead 
of  advancing,  civilization.  A\'an(lering  tribes  are 
even  more  uncivilized  than  lone  islanders.  Per- 
l)etual  friction,  equally  with  rust,  is  the  cause  of 
waste. 

Allusion  was,  indeed,  made  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  preceding  Element,  to  tlu*  n{H'(^ssity  for  its  due 
n^gulation  ;  and  it  was  observed  that,  althoiii^di  oc- 
casional connnmiication  and  intercouise  with  other 
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places  and  persons  are  desirable,  ye't  that  eoiistaiit 
communication  and  intercourse  are  unsettling  and 
uncivilizing.  I'liis  princii)le  is  yet  more  applicable 
to  the  Element  of  International  Intercourse  tlian  to 
that  of  Internal  Communication.  As  we  prefer  our 
own  homes  to  all  other  places,  so  should  we  prefer 
our  own  country  to  all  other  nations.  And,  although 
occasional  communication  with  foreigners  is  desira- 
ble, both  for  the  sake  of  deri\dng  information  from 
them  of  different  kinds,  and  for  dispelling  homebred 
prejudices  ;  yet  to  be  always  going  among  them,  de- 
prives us  too  much  of  our  cherished  national  feel- 
ings and  habits,  and  instead  of  merely  rooting  up 
undue  predilections,  is  too  apt  to  leave  us  without 
any  fixed  principles  at  all. 

The  means  of  communication  and  of  intercourse 
which  are  established  between  the  people  of  diffe- 
rent states,  must  necessarily  vary  extensively  from 
those  between  the  people  of  the  same  countiy, 
both  as  to  the  particular  mode  resorted  to  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  end  which  is  sought  to  be  attained. 
In  the  case  of  each  nation,  moreover,  they  will 
vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  people  them- 
selves, and  the  nature  of  the  countries  with  which 
they  desire  to  hold  communication.  Both  as  re- 
gards Internal  Communication  and  International  In- 
tercourse, the  invention  of  steam  narigation,  of  rail- 
roads, and  of  the  electric  telegraph,  has  done  much 
for  the  cause  of  ci^ilization ;  and  in  each  nation, 
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more  or  less,  thougli  not,  [xTliaps,  an  equal  amount, 
has  been  effected.  Not  only  arc*  the  people  of 
(hfierent  departments  and  states  thus  (h'awn  closer 
together,  but  the  barriers  ai^ainst  tree  intercourse  are 
effectually  broken  down.  The  i^eneral  improvement 
as  re<^ards  the  travelliuii:  accommodation  in  almost 
e\('ry  country,  and  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional laws  for  (Hfierent  purposes,  but  which  all  alike 
contribute*  to  hind  to<;eth(*r  those  ol'  \arious  na- 
tions who  are  subject  to  them,  whether  their  object 
be  the  picNention  of  crime,  the  piomotion  of  trade, 
or  the  protection  of  efforts  of  genius;  directly  tend 
both  to  enc()urai;*(*  and  extend  International  Inter- 
course, and  to  advance  ciN  ilization. 

The  outbreak  of  war  b(*twt*en  different  nations, 
is  analogous  to  the  occurrence  of  (piarrels  among 
nuMi.  In  the  case  of  both.  moi-eoNcr.  tin*  disagree- 
ment tends  to  develope  the  energies  of  the  (■ont<nid- 
ing  parties;  but  it  puts  a  stop  to  all  social  and  in- 
tellectual intercourse  betwe(>n  them.  The  powers 
of  each  are  exerted  to  tin*  utmost,  but  the  j)r()gress 
of  ci\  ilization  is  at  the  same  time  impeded.  In  the 
[)lace  of  endeavouring  to  benefit,  their  only  object 
is  now  to  annoy  one  another,  ^^'hile  in  tlie  former 
case  they  inntate  ihv  conduct  of  angels,  in  the  latter 
they  follow  only  the  course  of  demons.  Nevertheless, 
as  in  the  civil  ])unishment  of  an  individual  we  aim 
not  at  his  injui*y  l)nt  his  impro\(Mnent.  oi'  at  any 
rate  the  latter  is  the  ultimate,  altliougii  the  tbrmer 
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may  appear  to  b(3  the  din.'ct  object  in  \iew, — and  w(.» 
hope  at  once  to  correct  liis  futures  conduct,  and  to 
afford  warnin<^  to  others  not  to  transgress  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  ;  so  in  going  to  war  with  a  state, 
we  should  aim  not  at  its  destruction  or  deterioration ; 
— except  incidentally,  and  in  the  same  way  that  we 
endeavour  to  give  pain  in  order  effectually  to  inflict 
punishment  on  an  individual, — but  merely  to  bring 
it  to  a  sense  of  right,  to  compel  it  to  act  with  jus- 
tice for  the  future,  and  also  to  deter  other  countries 
from  following  its  bad  example.  Indeed,  as  is  the 
case  between  different  rival  bodies  in  a  state,  so 
different  foreign  nations  have  no  legitimate  right  to 
attempt,  even  in  war,  the  injury  of  one  another,  fur- 
ther than  what  is  necessary  to  promote  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole  family  or  confederacy  of  na- 
tions, in  preventing  or  repelling  aggression  through 
the  unjust  ambition  of  one  state,  by  restraining  the 
undue  assumptions  of  such  a  state.  The  only  ad- 
ditional warrant  for  war,  is  the  restoration  of  the 
balance  of  power  among  rival  nations,  and  which  of 
itself  affords  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  perman- 
ence of  peace. 

If  civilization  were  generally  established  in  every 
country,  and  its  spirit  animated  all  their  rulers,  not 
only  would  each  of  the  nations  of  Eiu'ope,  indeed 
of  the  world,  be  as  forward  to  assist  and  improve,  as 
they  now  are  to  injure  and  attack  one  another  ;  but 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  mutual  relations,  the 
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welfare  of  each  iiiul  of  the  whole  body  of  them  would 
be  considered,  and  but  f(*w  occasions  for  ruptures 
betw(M'n  tlu^iTi  would  ])e  atiordcd.  ]]\  ron\('ntioiial 
treaties  and  lair  discussion,  instead  of  by  resort  to 
arms, — by  the  heads  of  the  wise,  instead  of  by  the 
haiuls  of  the  stronj^, — would  all  matters  in  (Uspute 
then  be  decided  ;  and,  it  mii^ht  fairly  bo  liopcd.  far 
more  ecpiitably  than  by  the  result  of  brute  force. 
Not  only,  indeed,  in  au  adxanced  state  of  general 
civilization,  ou^^ht  ctmventions  to  take  the  place  of, 
and  in  fact  entirel)  to  supersede,  contests  b\  aiuis; 
but  tlie  oul\  true  j)retext  for  resorting-  to  contests  by 
arms,  is  the  desire  to  (Miforce  couNcutious,  and  to 
compel  their  due  obserxauee  aud  couiph^te  cari)iui^ 
out  ;  aud  this  is  the  [)oint  towards  which  all  uiartial 
(efforts  should  be  directed,  aud  to  attain  which  they 
should  be  C(mcentrated. 

A\'ar  is  eitlun*  dinn'tly  or  indinutly  iuiuiical  to 
n(\irly  (^very  Element  of  civilization.  K(bu  atiou  is 
uuuh  impeded  by  it.  To  Ueliii^ious  lulhu'uce  it  is 
extensiveh  iujurious;  as  also  to  the  ])rosperity  of 
th(^  (lifferi*nt  National  Institutions,  to  the  ])ro<j[ress 
of  Art  aud  Science*,  and  the  cel(d)ration  of  peaceful 
fetes.  Dit^nities  it  diverts  from  bein^  tli(>  (iKouraL^c- 
ment  and  the  rewards  of  ci\'ilization,  but  they  are 
resorted  to  only  to  incite  to  floats  of  arms.  Laws  are 
on  many  accounts,  then,  more  strin<i^ent,  aud  are  less 
devoted  to  moral  ends;  while  lib(»rty  of  s])eech  aud 
communicatiou    are    restraiued.       IVieudls    torei^n 
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Intercourse  is  in  such  case,  of  course,  necessarily 
much  ahritl<^e(l.  Nor  are  th(.'  indirect  injuries  in- 
flicted uj)on  civilization  by  war,  much  less  numerous 
than  those  whicli  are  direct.  Of  this  class  aic  tlie 
ravages  which  it  creates,  causing  the  destniction 
of  many  noble  works  of  art,  and  the  hindrance  that 
it  occasions  to  all  progress  in  improvements  of  this 
nature.  Vast  sums  are  then  required  to  cany  on 
war,  which  would  otherwise  be  applied  in  great  na- 
tional undertakings,  or  in  efforts  of  social  pr(jgress. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  minds  of  the  most  able  and 
active  are  then  diverted  from  the  ci\ilizing  arts  of 
peace  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 

In  civilization,  however,  as  in  many  other  mat- 
ters, the  most  opposite  results  will  sometimes  be 
produced  by  the  same  cause.  Thus,  war,  which  is 
so  extensively  destructive,  as  regards  its  direct  ef- 
fect, to  many  of  the  pursuits  of  peace ;  in  the  erec- 
tion of  castles  and  forts,  has  raised  the  finest  of  ar- 
chitectural structures.  And  the  events  of  war,  while 
they  spread  ruin  on  art  and  literature,  have  sup- 
plied the  noblest  themes  to  the  poet  and  the  histo- 
rian. In  two  respects,  moreover,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  world's  career,  war  directly  tended 
towards,  if  it  did  not  directly  promote,  civilization. 
1.  By  causing  the  greatest  activity,  both  mental 
and  bodily,  among  different  nations  and  different 
people,  which  had  a  powerful  effect  in  advancing 
civilization,  and  to  a  certain  extent  developed  some 
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of  its  Elements;  as  also  by  creating  a  spirit  of  ri- 
Milry  l)et\V(HMi  Mirious  ])('()|)1(>  and  Tuitions,  the  sti- 
mulus produced  by  wiiicli  was  highly  faNourable  to 
civilization.  -.  Hy  >var,  (Hiierent  people  wt  rebrouglit 
together,  and  by  nmu*  tliey  became  ac([uainte(l  with 
the  skill  and  science,  and  the  contrivances  of  the 
nations  with  which  they  contended.  Nothing,  more- 
()\('r,  tends  so  directly  or  so  powerful!}  as  does  war, 
to  develope  the  energies  and  resources  of  any  na- 
tion. The  only  true  and  correct  j)rinciple  appli- 
cable to  ^^ar  and  its  effect  U[)()n  the  civilization  of 
any  country,  appears,  theref()r(\  to  be  this  ;  that  it 
eitlu*r  furthers  or  retards  civilization  according  to 
circumstances.  In  the  early  agi^s  of  society,  it  is 
favourable*  to  it,  while  in  more  ad\anced  tinu's  it 
is  inimical  to  its  progress.  Thus,  in  the  former 
])(Mi()ds,  it  encourages  civilization  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, i)\  inducing  people  to  \isit  foreign  countries, 
and  to  ac([uire  intercourse  witli  them.  It  also  acts 
as  a  stinudus  to  science,  and  to  nuiny  inventions 
applicable  to  martial  exj)loits.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  retards  the  advance  of  civilization  by  destroying 
domestic  security,  hindering  foreign  comnuMce  and 
travel. and  callingoff  attention  from  the  arts  of  peace. 
In  (>a(h  nation,  however  civilized,  war  is  always  a 
j)eriod  of  comparative  barbarism.  Nevertheless,  as 
war  ordinarily  originates  in  ci\il  contention,  so 
ci\il  interviMition  should  ])e  resoiled  to.  and  should 
be  etlicient  to  terminale  it.      At  such  periods,  when 
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liostilities  have  once  broken  out,  tor)  rniirli  excite- 
ment prevails  to  allow  p(.*ople  to  reason  calmly  on 
the  points  in  dispute.  Arms  alone  are  then  resorted 
to,  to  the  neglect  of  all  those  pursuits  whicli  con- 
tribute mainly  to  the  glory  of  civilized  nations. 

As  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  resort  to  ])]i\- 
sical  force,  and  to  that  only,  in  order  to  repel  in- 
dividual attack,  even  when  that  is  not  of  a  physical 
kind  ;  and  when  society  has  become  more  civilized, 
not  only  moral  but  physical  aggression  is  sometimes 
withstood  by  moral  force :  so,  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  as  a  nation  progresses  in  civilization,  it 
may  reasonably  be  inquired  whether  national  as 
well  as  individual  \dolence,  such  as  one  state  in- 
flicts on  another,  might  not  in  all  cases  be  repulsed 
by  moral  instead  of  physical  force.  With  regard  to 
this  question  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  in 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  required  for  all  nations 
alike  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  civilization  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  proposal.  Even  among  men  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  the  attacks  of  the  rude  and 
lawdess  are  ordinarily  repelled  by  physical  power, 
and  are  generally  punished  by  physical  inflictions. 
So  must  it  also  be  among  nations,  until  civilization 
in  a  high  degree  is  established.  And  even  then, 
occasions  will  arise  when  physical  force  must  be 
the  ultimate  resort,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case 
among  highly  civilized  individuals.  One  essential 
distinction  between  men  and  animals  is  that  the 
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former  contend    and   decide    their    animosities   by 
moral,  the  hitter  by  physical  efforts. 

The  promotion  of  civili/ation  amonp:.  and  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  interconrse  between  (Ufferent  conn- 
tries,  has  a  powerfnl  tendency  extensively  to  hnma- 
nize  them  as  re<^ards  thcii-  coiubict  in  war,  and  to 
effect  a  restraint  on  sn(  h  occasions  of  those*  brntal  ex- 
cesses which  are  in(hdi4'ed  in  by  barbarous  people. 
Amon<i^  civilized  nations,  tlu»  temples  and  moiui- 
ments  of  art,  and  receptacles  of  l(\anun<i:,  will  be 
respected  in  whatevcM*  country  and  under  whatever 
circnmstances  they  nuiy  b(»  seizcMl,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  natnr(\  but  for  the  common 
benefit  which  they  may  confer  on  those  of  all  na- 
tions alike,  l^robably,  indeed,  the  practical  result 
of  cinlization  is  n(»v(M*  more  strikingly  and  more 
pow(*i*fnlly  shown  than  in  tin*  mode  of  carryinir  f>n 
war,  more  es])ecially  as  rcLrards  the  manner  in 
whicli  we  now  avail  ourselves  of  a  victory,  which  is 
an  occasion  when  the  ii^reatest  and  freest  oppor- 
tunity of  followin<2^  out  our  own  inclinations,  and 
evincin<^  our  actnal  disposition,  is  afforded.  ('i\i- 
lization  most  complet(dy  proves  its  power  and  efli- 
ciency  by  softening  the  rigonrs  of  war,  and  l)y  re- 
prc^ssing  its  barbanties.  (xenerosity  towards  the 
vanquished,  it  causes  to  b(*  exhibited  in  the  place 
of  reckless  ferocit}.  Civilization,  indeed,  (»nables 
the  most  valiant  nations  not  onlv  to  oNcrcome  their 
enemies,  but  to  conquer  themselves. 
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Thus,  Uiou^li  war  is  tlic  condition  most  directly 
inimical  to  civilization,  yet  on  notliin^  more  than 
on  war  has  civilization  effected  greater  f  lianges,  and 
that  hoth  in  the  mode  of  caiTying  it  on,  and  in  tin* 
manner  in  which  our  conduct  in  relation  to  it  is 
regulated.  Although  wars  are  now  far  nujre  do 
vastating  than  they  formerly  were,  from  the  aid  cjf 
science  being  extensively  brought  into  the  contest, 
yet  the  issue  is  more  speedily  determined.  And 
the  way  in  which  prisoners  of  war  are  now  treated, 
contrasted  with  what  was  formerly  their  fate, 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  civilization. 

According  to  the  mode,  moreover,  in  which  war  is 
carried  on  by  one  nation  against  another,  both  as  re- 
gards the  power  and  ability  evinced,  and  the  honour 
and  clemency  displayed ;  great  effect  is  produced  on 
the  mind  of  the  opposing  nation,  which  may  even- 
tually be  of  important  influence,  alike  in  restoring 
and  in  preserving  peace  betw^een  them.  It  was  a  w^aiy 
maxim  of  one,  always  to  treat  your  friend  as  though 
he  w^ould  some  day  be  your  enemy.  It  would  be 
a  maxim  more  consistent  with  honour  and  hu- 
manity, and  more  conducive  to  civilization,  and  is 
one  as  applicable  to  dealings  betw^een  states  as  to 
those  between  individuals,  alw^ays  to  treat  your  ene- 
my as  though  he  w^ould  some  day  be  y^our  friend. 

In  carrying  on  w^arfare  and  other  contentions, 
both  between  men  and  states,  it  should  ever  be 
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])()ni('  in  m'uu\  that  acts  (^ssoiitiall)  bad  in  tliom- 
selvos  can  never  lose  or  cliantj^e  tlicir  cliaractcr  by 
tin*  circumstances  under  wliich  tlicN  were  ])erj)e- 
trated,  however  these  circumstances  may  operate 
for  the  moment  to  divert  attention  from  them,  to 
screen  them  from  ohhxju),  or  to  a\crt  the  punish- 
mrut  which  they  (U'ser\e.  I  Itiniately,  neverthe- 
l(\ss,  tlie  natural  consequences  of  su(  h  deeds  will  cer- 
tainly follow,  and  the  offender  will  surely  suffer  in 
one  way  or  other  for  the  atrocities  he  has  com- 
mitted. 

It  is  fre(|uenlly  remarked  in  our  courts  of  justice 
that  the  most  ordinary  incentiv(»  to  commit  theft, 
arises  from  tln^  fact  of  ijfoods  heinji:  unwarilv  (»x- 
|)OS(m1.  As  it  is  in  the  affairs  of  indi\iduals,  so 
is  it  also  in  those*  of  nations  ;  and  no  ])r()V()cation  to 
war  is  so  ready  or  so  common  as  tliat  of  a  country, 
from  its  unt^uarded  condition,  offering;  a  temi)ta- 
tion  to  some  other  state  which  is  well  j)repared 
to  take  a(lvanta<::e  of  its  imj)rovi(lence,  to  endea- 
vour to  in\a(h'  it,  and  to  subjugate  it  to  its  own 
])ower.  The  cause  and  the  consecjucnce  are  in  each 
cas(»  the  sam(%  and  both  men  and  states  do  wrW  to 
take  warniui^  from  so  constant  and  so  natural  an 
occurn^nce.  On  the  whole,  probably,  while  success 
in  the  art  of  directimi^  attacks  is  that  which  is  most 
seniceable  for  the  promotion  of,  and  in  the  carrv- 
miX  en  of  war;  a  knowledge  of  the  no  less  impor- 
tant,  and  certaiidx    not  less  exalted  science*  of  de- 
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fence,  is  that  which  is  mainly  requisite'  for  the  j)ro- 
motion  and  preservation  of  peace.  Tlie  former  is, 
for  the  most  part,  an  active,  the  hitter  a  passive 
emph)yment.  But  tlie  hitter  requires  quite  as  much 
skill  as  the  former;  and  its  end,  as  here  considerc-d, 
is  surely  far  nobler.  Both  the  character  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  insular  position  of  this  count ly, 
seem  to  have  coincided  as  regards  the  main  me- 
thod of  warfare  to  be  adopted  by  this  nation, 
which  is  of  the  defensive  rather  than  of  the  offen- 
sive kind;  and  is  effected  partly  by  its  navy,  and 
partly  by  its  army,  more  particularly  as  regards  its 
protective  operations  by  its  rifle  corps,  to  exercise 
in  both  which  undertakings  the  natural  genius  of 
the  people  prompts  them  to  practise  and  to  excel. 

An  aggressive  war,  solely  for  the  sake,  and  avow- 
edly with  the  object  of  adding  to  the  territory  of  the 
Power  which  commenced  the  war;  is  no  more  jus- 
tifiable by  a  state,  than  is  an  unprovoked  assault 
by  one  individual  on  the  person  of  another  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  him  of  his  property.  In  both  in- 
stances alike,  the  crime  is  that  of  robbery,  although 
the  degree  of  ignominy  attached  to  it  in  the  case  of 
the  state  may  not  be  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the 
individual,  or  the  means  of  punishing  the  aggressor 
so  readily  available. 

In  political  and  personal,  as  well  as  in  martial 
and  national  contests,  the  influence  of  cirilization 
is  extensively  experienced  in  subduing  and  con- 
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trolling  those  violent  and  \iiulent  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity and  antipathy  that,  at  one*  ])(M"i()(l.  cNcr 
existed  hetween  ri\al  conijx'titors  and  heads  of  fac- 
tions, as  well  as  rnleis  of  nations;  wlueh  led  them 
to  regard  each  other  as  each  alike  intent  npon, 
and  ('(pially  desirons  of  one  another's  destrnction, 
thongh  really  only  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  hest 
means  of  promoting  the  actnal  welfare  ol'  their 
country,  or  of  mankind  at  large. 

Civilization,  whieli  in  some  respects  C(mtrihutes 
to  w(Nd\en  the  mere  physical  ])Ower  both  of  men 
and  nations,  yet  confers  on  them  a  vast  superiority 
()V(M'  l)0(lii»s  (Midowed  with  brute  force  alone,  l)y  the 
(Uwterity  uhich  the)  ac([uire.  Hence  it  is  that 
civilizcMl  nati(ms  so  far  exceed  barbarians  in  martial 
skill  and  (efficiency.  There  is  in  this  rc^spect  the  same 
corresponding  difference^  between  a  ci\ilized  and 
an  nncivilizc^l  ])e()ph',  as  there  is  bc^twetm  a  man 
and  an  animal.  Althongli  the  animal  ma\  be  of 
f)ur  times  the  size  and  physical  strength  of  the 
man,  it  is  speedily  van(iuislicd  by  the  intellectual 
r(»sources  and  scientific  applianc(\s  of  the  latter. 

Not  only,  liowever,  do  science  and  civilization  aid 
the  carrying  on  of  war,  but  thr  ])rom()ti()n  and  the 
maintcMiance  of  peace  are  also  extensively  furthered 
by  tluMr  means.  Thus,  ginipowder  and  steam 
navigation,  by  placing  different  countries  more  on 
an  e(piality  both  as  regards  their  ])osition  and 
nutans  of  di^fence,  have   more   completely  reduced 
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war  to  a  scionco,  and  rondc'rod  its  issue  lr*ss  nnrfr- 
tain  than  fornncrly ;  all  which  lias  contributed  to 
discourage  a  resort  to  arms,  and  has  opened  oppor- 
tunities for  civil  interventions. 

The  desirableness  and  duty  of  presening  peace 
as  far  as  possible,  between  different  nations,  appears 
strictly  analogous  to  its  maintenance  between  pri- 
vate persons.  Peace  is  always  of  itself  to  be  pre- 
ferred, but  should  never  be  sought  after  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  right  or  duty,  which  is  a  worse  e\dl  tlian 
that  which  we  aimed  at  preventing.  So  among 
individuals,  friendships  should  be  maintained,  even 
at  a  considerable  cost;  although  to  efFect  this  we 
are  by  no  means  bound  to  submit  to  injustice  or 
oppression.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  surest  and 
most  efficient  way  permanently  to  preserve  peace, 
is  to  be  always  fully  prepared  for  war.  Nothing  so 
powerfully  provokes  attack  both  among  indi\iduals 
and  nations,  as  the  apparent  destitution  of  all  means 
to  repel  it. 

It  is,  moreover,  of  great  importance  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  among  different  nations,  that  they 
should  be  each  made  to  maintain  the  natural  boun- 
daries assigned  to  them  as  theu'  proper  territories, 
such  as  chains  of  mountains  and  great  rivers  afford, 
and  by  which  Nature  herself  seems  to  have  chalked 
out  the  limitations  for  each  to  observe,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  causes  for  mutual  aggression  on  this 
account.      Equal   or  fair  distribution  of  territoiy, 
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accordiii*^'  to  (he  allolniciit  made  1)\  Nature,  is  pci- 
lia])s  ill  each  case  the  firmest  loiiiidatioii  on  wliicli 
to  proceed  in  ti.\in<^^  or  restraining- the  limits  of  any 
country.  Ilere,  houcM-r.  the  incicase  of  j)o|)uhi- 
ation  in  sucli  a  state,  and  the  (h-cicase  of  tliat  of 
the  adjacent  nations,  and  m;in\  otiier  causes,  must, 
ol'  course,  occasion  a  (h'\iation  from  the^e  pi'inci- 
j)h>s,  ^^hich  can  he  considered  as  a])|)lical)h'  only 
as  <4-eneral,  lea(lin<^,  fundamental  rules. 

Of  importance*  e(pial  with,  if  not  fj^reater  tlian 
that  of  the  preser\ation  of  the  natural  l)()un(hirics 
of  ditiereiit  states,  is  the  preser\ati()n,  also,  of  those 
frontieis  and  entrances  from  one  country  to  another, 
which  ni;i\  he  regarded  as  their  natural  citadtds; 
jtnd  \\hich  serve  to  resist  the  inroads  of  airijfression, 
and  are,  in  fact,  the  fortifications  which  maintain 
])eace  itself,  as  well  as  promotiui^-  the  security  of 
the  nation. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ri\al  intm*ests  existing  in 
tli(*  same  stat{\  so  also  among  different  v'wa]  foreign 
nations,  it  is  ess(»iitial  to  maintain  the  due  halance 
of  j)ower,  hy  whi(  h  suspicions  and  jealousies  of 
one*  anotluM*  hecome  hanished,  and  they  arc*  con- 
MM'tcMl  into  mutual  friends,  and  the  j)r()moteis  of 
the  gcMieral  well'are.  In  considering  tlie  j)i(  ser- 
vation  of  the  halaiu c  of  power  among  states,  it 
should,  moreoNcr,  he  home  in  mind  that  there  are 
interests  as  \vell  as  forces  which  can  h(>  set  oil  and 
halanced    one    against    the   other,   and    whii  h    may 
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opcnitc  botli  to  unite  \;iiious  nations  to^ctlnT.  nwd 
also  contribute  to  the  pacific  and  liarmonious  earn- 
ing on  of  the  goNcinineiit  in  each  j)articulai-  coun- 
try. Ah  much  as  possible,  too,  concsjjonding  also 
witli  the  case  of  the  various  rival  interests  in  a 
state,  the  several  interests  existing  in  separate  na- 
tions should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  mutual 
welfare  of  one  another.  Civilization  will  thus  serve 
to  fuse  into  one  great  family  not  only  the  different 
people  of  the  same  land,  but  the  \arious  nations 
of  the  whole  world. 

As  in  the  intercourse  between  indi\'iduals,  so  in 
that  betw^een  nations,  both  pacific  and  hostile, 
especial  regard  should  be  had  to  the  character  and 
disposition  of  each,  quite  as  carefully  as,  in  forming 
an  alliance  with  them,  we  consider  the  commercial 
products  which  each  can  supply  advantageously  to 
the  other.  As  it  is  mth  individuals,  so  is  it  with 
nations,  that  some  are  naturally  agreeable  and 
friendly,  and  others  are  naturally  disagreeable  and 
hostile  to  one  another.  The  true  mode  of  politic 
dealing,  both  with  men  and  states,  is  to  know  alike 
how  both  to  take  advantage  of  their  merits  and 
their  defects ;  as  also  how  to  correct  ourselves,  and 
to  supply  our  own  exigencies  by  their  deficiencies 
and  their  example. 

Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  indi^iduals,  so  also 
in  that  of  nations,  there  are  certain  among  them 
which,    owing  to   their   peculiar  character,    intel- 
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Icctiuil,  moral,  or  ])li\si(al,  tlicir  ])r»sition.  or  some 
other  cause,  can  iie\er  aj^ree  tou'cther.  or  I'eel  iini- 
tiial  esteem  or  rej^ard  one  lor  another,  lint  as  in 
the  case  of  the  iornier,  it  ma\  occasionally  haj)- 
pen  that  circum.stiinces  occnr  which  chan^^e  their 
NNhoh'  relation  with  each  othei*.  and  iinhice  them  to 
aii^ree  ^^ith  and  h)\e  one  another ;  so  in  the  case 
of  nations  idso,  whose  chaiacter  and  position  \aiy 
e(pndl\  N\ith  those  of  in(h\  i(hials,  cNcnts  ma\  take 
phice  uhich  \\'\\\  alter  their  mntnal  disposition  and 
feelinii-.  and  produce  concord  and  amity  where  l)e- 
fore  there  y\rvc  only  ri\alr\  and  hostility.  Ne\er- 
theless,  althonii'h  nations  do  well  to  he  united  one 
with  anotluM',  a  dependenct*  one  upon  the  other  is 
\('ry  far  from  (lesiral)l(\  \\iiether  tor  food,  for  j)ro- 
tection,  or  for  wealtli.  IndejxMidence  is,  indeed,  in 
(>\('ry  respect,  as  (^reat  a  \iitue.  and  i^  of  as  much 
conse([uence  to  he  maintained  amoni;  nation^  as 
amouii,"  in(li\  iduals  ;  and  is  ahsolutely  essential  for 
the  extensive  pr()S[)erit\  and  ad\ancement  of  each. 
The  want  of  it  is,  moreoNcr,  e\|)erienced  in  e\ery 
department  of  the  state,  and  in  e\er\  act  hoth  of 
in(li\i(lual  and  of  ci\  il  life. 

l)Ut,  althouuli  mutual  dependence  hetween  states 
is  not  desirahle,  yet  the  inainienance  of  alliances 
hetween  tluMU  hy  treaties  is  most  exj)e(lient  ;  and 
th(^s(^  ouii^ht,  doubtless,  to  he  as  faithfully  kept  and 
as  lit(M'ally  observed  as  are  the  ties  ot"  fricMidship  and 
the  b(->nds  of  intercourse  between  intlniduuls,  winch 
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it  is  ('(jiniUy  tlic  interest  of  nil  j);irti('S  to  respeet. 
Thus  re^Jinled,  <i  roiicct  ])e]'cej)tioii  of  the  sj)ii'it  oi' 
these  ugrccmeiits  should  in  all  instances  Ije  suffi- 
cient to  enforce  them,  csc'ii  wlien  tin;  strictness  of 
the  letter  is  found  to  fail.  This,  and  this  alone, 
can  preserve  us  against  deceit  either  in  social  oi 
in  state  Intercourse.  Yet  perliaps  here,  as  in  other 
cases  ah'eady  adverted  to,  that  which  was  dcsiin^icd 
solely  to  prevent  tlie  possihility  of  dispute,  pro\es 
in  reality  to  be  its  most  frequent  cause. 

The  rapid  progress  of  civilization  during  periods 
of  peace,  as  contrasted  with   its  advancement   in 
time  of  war,  is  at  once    proved   by  reference   to 
history,  more  especially  that  of  the  career  of  this 
country  in  the  last  forty  years.     As  Christianity  is 
the  most  perfect  condition  of  civilization,  so  uni- 
versal peace  will  be  one  of  the  most  precious  moral 
fruits  of  Christianity.     Among  the  main  causes  of 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  time  of  peace,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  existence  of  mutual  Inter- 
course between  nations  is  one  of  the  most  powerful. 
Nevertheless,  as   regards  our    Intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  it  is  a  leading  principle  to  be  ob- 
served that,  while  that  Intercourse  should  be  as 
unrestricted  as  possible ;  at  the  same  time   eveiy 
requisite  precaution  must  be  adopted  in  order  to 
render  it  as  free  as  we  can  from  injury  or  danger 
to  the  states  so  communicating.     As  no  great  be- 
nefit is  without  its  accompanying  bane,  so  with  our 
refinement  w-e  export  to  less  cirilized  nations  our 
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vices  also,  and  with  thcii"  Naluablc  products  we  ob- 
tain additional  means  of  increasinic  our  debasing; 
luxuries.  On  matters,  too,  relatin<^  to  rcbi^ion,  mo- 
rality, le<i;islati()n,  education,  and  cNcn  taste;  the 
correct  principles  of  one  nation  ma\  be  \itia(ed 
or  (lei^(Mierated  b\  tlie  (lepia\e(l  or  lax  notions 
of  the  countr\  with  wliich  it  holds  i  ntercouise. 
The  best  security,  inde(>d  the  only  safe  <;uarantee 
against  the  corruption  of  a  j)eople  by  this  nutans, 
is  the  instillation  of  sound  and  correct  pi-incij)les 
on  those  subjects  concerning  which  there  is  the 
most  danger  of  their  being  unsettled.  And  llu* 
more  completely  this  is  effect(Ml,  tln^  more  perfect 
will  be  th(^  condition  of  th(Mr  ci\  ili/.atioii. 

It  is  fully  as  imp  )rtant  to   j)r(\ser\c'  a  high   stan- 
dard of  national  morality  and  honour  in  a  state,  as 
it  is  to  maintain   j)ersonal   honoui-  and  morality  in 
tlu*  case  of  a  man.    As  regards  the  dillerent  ])arties, 
too,  in  c[\v]\  particular  nation,  this  piinciple  >houhl 
\)v  observed.   Neither  states,  nor  in(li\i(luals,  nor  ])ar- 
ties,  can  deal  freely  and  satisfactorily  one  w'\{\\  an- 
othei",  uidess  (Mitirt*  reliance  subsists  in  each  other's 
honour.    A  want  of  confidence  as  regards  thi>.  is  con- 
secpuMitly  fatal  to  one  branch  of"  Intel  national  Inter- 
C(nu*se  which   is  of  a    mo>t  iinpoilanl  natur(\  beiiiLi: 
that   which   is  can*ie(l   on    by  the  diffeieiit    ^oxcrn- 
nuMits  of  those  countiies  oik*    with  another  as  the 
organs  of  communication   ot"  the   peojdc    of  those 
states.   .Vs  the  crinu's  of  indi\i(luals  against  (he  code 
of  soci(*tv,  in  auv  particidai"  counlr).  are  punished 
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through  tlic  nmtiml  (n-ojx'i-Jition  of  tlic  otln*)- iiifrn- 
bcrs  of  society  against  the  person  proved  guilty;  so 
the  crimes  of  a  state  a^^ainst  tlie  society  of  states, 
must  be  in  a  corresponding  manner  punished  by 
means  of  a  confederation  of  states  against  the  guilty 
nation.  War  for  this  purpose  is  always  justifialjh* ; 
and  its  lawfulness  is  founded  on  the  soundest  of 
all  reasons  for  war,  the  ultimate  hope  of  securing  a 
permanent  peace,  by  terminating  those  excitements 
which  provoke  w^ar.  International  laws  serve  as  a 
kind  of  chain  to  bind  together  the  people  and  the 
governors  of  different  nations,  who  all  acknow- 
ledge one  common  rule  of  right.  They  tend  to 
prevent  disruptions,  just  as  the  recognition  of  the 
same  laws  binds  together  the  various  subjects  of 
the  same  country,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
same  Supreme  Being  unites  all  Christians  into  one 
common  brotherhood. 

Moreover,  although  the  general  result  of  Inter- 
course, both  internal  and  International,  is  to  pro- 
mote civilization  by  stimulating  the  people  to  en- 
terprise, and  showing  them  what  has  been  done  by 
others,  w^hose  inventions  they  are  induced  to  follow, 
as  also  to  improve  by  these  their  own  efforts ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  effect  of  this  Intercourse  of 
either  kind  will  be  to  prevent  men  from  relying 
on  their  own  resources  as  regards  the  particular 
pursuits  for  wdiich  they  are  especially  adapted,  and 
for  which  they  have  manifested  a  peculiar  genius. 
These  wdll  no  longer  engage  that  exclusive  devo- 
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tioii  wliicli  they  did  l)('r()n\  ])ut  otluT  f'orciii:!!  inxcii- 
tions  and  \\()ik.s  ot'  skill  will  coiniiiaiid  attention  in 
common  with  them  ;  and  in  the  cndraNnnr  to  cinu- 
lato  wliat  is  new,  and  which  on  that  acconnt  coni- 
iiKinds  luhninition,  tiiat  tor  which  thc\ wcic  ospcci- 
ally  qualified,  and  \\hi(h  sj)ran<^  up  indi^^cuous  iu 
their  minds,  incurs  ucirlcct.  Just  so  it  is  in  the 
case  of  iudivi(hials,  that  when  a  man  conu's  to  mix 
witli  society  at  hiri^o,  he  (lisr(*<i;ards  tlioso  j)arti('uhu- 
pursuits  or  studies  to  whicli  his  own  natural  ji^enius 
impeHed  him.  in  order  that  he  ma\  ohtain  profi- 
ciency in  un(lertakinii:s  in  which  \\r  sees  the  worhl 
around  [lim  to  he  occupied  and  to  \ui\r  ac(pnre(l 
dext(»rit\,  and  with  whom  he  desires  to  phice  him- 
self on  a  le\(d. 

There  is  an  important  hranch  of  jurisprudence 
counect(Ml  with  the  suhject  ol'  international  inter- 
course, which  demands  here  a  passini;-  notice,  exei- 
cisin^  as  it  does  an  e\tensi\('  inliuence  on  the  ci\i- 
lizatiou  of*  each  conntf\  ;  and  that  is  the  rej_;nlation 
of  tli(^  laws  of  dittereut  kinds  affeetint;  foreiii^ners 
who  may  he  either  ri^sidcnt  in  a  nation,  or  inerelv 
travellers  throui^h  it.  ami  whether  as  reij^ards  their 
personal  iVeiMlom,  or  their  conimercial  dealinii^s. 
llowcwcr  desirous  we  ina\  he  to  treat  foreiijfuers  as 
friends,  wi*  must  not  at  the  same  tinu'  ioriifet  that 
tiu\v  ai'e  aliens.  Ilowcxer  pleased  wc  iwr  witli  our 
visitors,  wc  onuht  not  to  consider  them  as  a  ])art  of 
oui*  o\\]]  fanuly.  'i'he  distinctions  piopei-  in  ihc^ 
treatment    ot    each    oumht    e\ei-  tn  he   ke|)i    up.    ii"t 
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only  ill  order  to  srcnrr'  our  iii(loj)oi](1('nr-f'.  hut  to 
preserve  our  fVicndsliij).  As  in  the  rc^^uhition  oi' 
})r()])erty,  so  in  that  of  eeremony,  iK)thing  so  soon 
leads  to  dispute*  as  the  ne^^h'ct  to  (;hser\'e  the  due 
distinctions  essential  to  he  maintained. 

Alike  various  and  ini])ortant,  therefore,  are  the 
results  Avhich  are  ohtained  h}  the  establishment  of 
a  free  and  general  Intercourse  between  nations,  as 
regards  their  advancement  in  ci\dlization.  Art  and 
science,  literature  and  learning,  jurispiaidence  and 
morals,  commerce  and  discovery,  are  all  extended, 
and  all  improved  by  this  means.  And  in  the  pur- 
suit of  each,  not  only  are  many  new  suggesti(jns 
gained,  but  many  prejudices  on  several  subjects  be- 
become  dissipated.  As  this  communication  between 
different  nations  is  more  firmly  established,  the  va- 
riety of  language  not  only  ceases  to  be  a  bariier 
between  them,  but  by  each  learning  the  language 
of  the  other,  many  original  ideas  are  conveyed  to 
one  another  in  the  fresh  turns  of  thought  thereby 
disclosed.  A  new  and  most  extensive  mine  of  know- 
ledge is  thus  opened,  whose  wealth,  especially  as 
regards  that  most  precious  of  all  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  is  almost  if  not  wholly 
illimitable.  The  production  in  any  country  of  great 
and  sterling  literary  works,  is  of  value  in  the  pro- 
motion of  International  Intercourse,  as  leading  fo- 
reigners to  the  study  of  its  language;  just  as  the 
production  of  splendid  works  of  art  contributes  also 
to  this  Intercourse  by  attracting  the  people  of  foreign 
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countries  to  visit  tlicin.  As  speaking  (lillciciit  laii- 
^iiatj;(»s,  is  one  of  tlic  stroniifrst  and  most  formidable 
barriers  which  was  raised  b\  Nature  lierselt' against 
Ihe  Intercourse  between  (Uiiereiit  nations;  so  the 
a('(juirenient  of  a  knowh-di^-e  of  the  hnii^ua<^e  of 
a  country,  forms  of  itself  a  stronii^  bond  of  Inter- 
course. Nevertheless,  howeNcr  desirable  it  nniy  b{» 
to  rend  in  thi^  original  tonii^ne  the  nnistcM'-works  of 
i^^eiiius  produced  by  eacli  country;  the  advantaij^e 
to  tlu'  literatun*  of  e\(>ry  huid  of  possessin^j;  trans- 
hitions  from  the  Ix'st  I'orei^n  authors,  and  the  be- 
nelit  derived  to  tht*  mind  of  the  nation  froui  their 
circulation,  and  its  tendcMicy  to  ])r()m()t(*  ciN'iliza- 
tion,  cainiot  be  dtMiied.  l>y  this  means,  luental  com- 
munication with  other  counti'ies  is  opened  for  those 
to  wliom  ignorance  of  t!ie  lauL^ua^-e  icuiains  a  bar- 
rier. In  eitlier  cas(%  ind(HMl,  an  acipiaintauce  \\itli 
tin*  lit(M"ature  of  a  nation,  constitutes  iuteUectual 
Intercourse  with  its  jXMtple. 

The  increase  of  Intercourse*  betw(M'n  diff(U'ent 
nations  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place,  has 
done  much  for  theii^eneral  aihancenuMit  of  ci\iliza- 
tion,  altlioui::h  tlu^  resuhs  ot'  this  may  in  certain 
cases  vary.  \\'hih'  we  extend  to  le^^  ci\iH/ed  coun- 
tries our  arts  and  our  retiucnient.  wr  deiixc  from 
them  in  return  nnniy  pnxbicts  and  commodities. 
Vast  chan«ifes  an^  by  this  means  effectecL  Ne\{'r- 
thelcss,  in  our  Int(M*cours(»  with  less  ])olishc(l  na- 
tions, it  should  e\er  be  oui"  aim  to  communicate 
to  them  our  ci\  ili/ation,  \\  itliout   imbibiuu  aii\   pni- 
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tion  of  their  l>;iil);iiisni  in  I'dni'ii  ;  just  as  kno\vl('(i<^(* 
(lisjx'ls  i<j^ii(jraiico,  altlioii^li  ignorance  cannot  ohli- 
teratc  knowlod^^c.  Soinctliiii;^,  however,  is  to  h(? 
^atliercd  from  each  nation,  as  from  each  iijfli\ifhial, 
either  in  the  way  of  example,  or  wisdom,  oi-  warn- 
ing; and  the  result  here  is  as  great  among  states 
as  among  persons.  To  rulers  of  nations,  especially, 
this  information  is  most  important  and  valuable. 
By  blending  together  these  different  influences,  our 
aim  should  be  to  profit  alike  by  our  researches, 
our  experience,  and  our  new  spheres  of  (operation. 

Now  indeed  the  territory  of  civilization  almost 
forms  of  itself  one  vast  and  mighty  empire,  the 
feelings,  and  habits,  and  desires  of  eveiy  indivi- 
dual being  moulded  alike,  the  same  knowledge 
and  pursuits  animating  each  person ;  and  through 
the  whole  civilized  world  are  acknowledged  the 
same  grand  principles  of  truth,  and  justice,  and 
moral  conduct.  As  it  is  when  civilization  is  most 
perfectly  established,  that  International  Intercourse 
is  most  free  and  most  general ;  so  when  Interna- 
tional Intercourse  is  completely  carried  out,  does 
it  serve  to  communicate  along  with  itself  to  the 
nations  to  Avhich  it  is  extended,  each  of  the  other 
Elements  of  civilization,  until  at  length,  by  de- 
grees, all  the  earth  becomes  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter.  International  Intercourse, 
moreover,  contributes  to  aid  ci\ilization.  wherever 
it  reaches,  correspondingly  as  civilization  in  its  turn 
aids  International  Intercourse. 
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PLKTK    IvSrAIHJSIIMKN'r    OF    ('1\  IFl/A- 
TION. 

IJAViNd  considered  in  succession.  i)]\r  by  ()n(\  tlu» 
\ari()us  l^lcnuMits  dcMMued  css(Mitial  to  complete  the 
(•i\ili/iition  of  ;i  nation,  we  wow  j)roc(M>d  to  in([uire 
into  the  i^cneial  i(>snlt.  of  thc'w  o])eration.  in  the 
;io-oi-(»n-ate.  It  nia\.  ])erha])s.  lio\\(>\(a\  he  ohjectecL 
that  N\liat  are  here  tca'ined  the  J^hanents  ()t"('i\i- 
li/ation.  haxc  in  realit\  no  rii^lit  to  he  so  considiacd  ; 
that  certain  of  them  are  not  of  this  natnn\  \\hile 
otliers  not  here  inchuhMh  miuht  (laim  to  he  so 
rankeih  To  sneli  persons!  wouhl  iepl\,  tliat  \\liat- 
e\('r  (Hreeth  and  essentialK'  eoiKhices  to  the  ori- 
ji;inal  constitution,  proj^^rcss,  and  peifection  of  any 
heinii^  <>r  condition,  must  necessarily  he  classed  as 
one  ot"  its  F'jhMuents.  It  is  of  the^c  tliat  (he  compo- 
sition is  fornuMJ,  and  tlu^sc*  are  the  j)articl(»s  wldch 
contribute  to  make  up  the  entii(>  mass.  ( 'onsideriiiL:: 
civilization  in  this  li^ht.  the  Fhanents  ot'  it  al)o\(' 
(MunneratiMl  will  be  found  to  be  correct  ;  to  be  those 
which  conduce  to  ellect  it;   and   those  onl\.      And 
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it  niny  !)('  fiii-tlK  r  jKldffl.  tlr.it  t.lif-i-c  nrr-  ]\()]\c  Ix'^idrs 
these  wliicli  contribute  in  any  ini|>ort}int  deforce  to 
tliis  end.  This,  suiclx,  is  ;i  eoii(lusive  mode  of'tc^t- 
in^  their  correctness. 

That  the  Elements  which  T  have  set  fortli  ;nid  fU- 
scribed,  are  those,  those  only,  and  all  of  tljcm  tlif^^e 
that  are  essential  to  effect  civilization  ;  is,  iiuleed, 
obvious  not  merely  from  their  operation  in  tlie  fi\i- 
lization  of  states,  but  even  in  that  (jf  indi\iduals, 
amon<^  whom  precisely  the  same,  or  exactly  corre- 
sponding causes,  are  what  produce  or  result  in  their 
civilization.  And  not  only  are  all  these  Elements 
essential  to  perfect  civilization  in  any  nation,  but 
their  deficiency  in  it  will  be  peculiarly  characteiized 
according  to  their  want  of  any  one  of  these  Ele- 
ments. Thus  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  absence  of 
the  Element  of  a  correct  Eeligious  Influence,  was 
the  cardinal  defect  in  their  civilization,  as  it  must 
also  be  in  the  present  day  in  that  of  Turkey. 

In  considering  the  End  of  Civilization,  we  ought, 
moreover,  essentially  to  distinguish  between  civili- 
zation, and  those  partial  and  incomplete  attainments 
of  it  which  some  mistake  for  general  ciAilization, 
but  which  are  in  reality  only  the  achievement  of 
particular  branches  of  it ;  and  so,  because  the  re- 
sults which  follow  the  entire  accomplishment  of 
civilization  are  not  produced  by  the  latter,  we  are 
led  to  deny  to  civilization  itself  due  credit  for 
the  results  which  it  can  effect,  and  which  it  never 
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fails,  when  ])r()])('rly  canicd  out.  to  secure.  Tlius, 
certain  comuiunities  liavo  reacliccl  a  lii^li  deirrce  of 
p(M*f(U'tiou  in  ;irt  and  literature;  hut  iVoui  the  other 
Kleuieuts  of  ciN  ili/.at iou  hciui^-  uei^leeted,  the\  ha\(' 
continued  in  a  state  of  coniparatisc  harharisni  as 
rei^-ards  their  <;-eneral  condition. 

As  in  the  case  of  an  iudixidual.  a  little  know- 
ledge ser\('s  only  to  puff  hiiu  up.  and  lenders  him 
superficial,  while  depth  in  knoN\ledi^-e  alone  confers 
j)ower;  so  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  while  partial  or 
linntcMl  ci\ilizati()n  tends  to  dcNclope  hut  a  few  of  its 
energies,  its  complete  civilization  alone  can  suffice 
to  piM'fect  alike  its  material  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  moral  condition.  And  as  in  the  education  of  the 
individual,  it  is  essiMitial  to  cultivate  and  to  train 
(Nich  s(»parate  faculty  and  endownuMit,  to  store  the 
memory,  exercise  tlu*  judgment,  cultivate  tln^  tast(\ 
and  suhdu(*  the  ap])etites  and  ])assions  ;  and  f)r  the 
attainment  of  ^\llicll  \er\  dilioreut  and  excu  oppo- 
site ap})liancc»sare  resoited  to:  so  in  the  ci\ili/ation 
of  a  stat(\  it  is  no  h^ss  necessar\  that  all  the  difien^it 
ranks  and  societii^sof  nuMi  within  its  territory  should 
alike  he  hroui^ht  under  the  influence  of  civilization, 
however  vai-yinu:  <^ii<'  from  an{)tluM' ;  and  which  can 
he  (»ffect(Ml  onl\  1)\  the  apj)licatiou  of  each  and  all 
of  the  several  KhMiients  of  civilization  here  set  forth. 
It  is  in  thi^  plac(\  however,  important  to  detine 
with  clearness  and  certaintN  \\  hat  is  intended  1)\  the 
End  of  Civilization,  more  especially  as  distinguished 
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hotli  fVoin  its  Mssciicc  and  its  I^leiiionts,  Nsilh  the 
fornici'  of  \\lii(li,  ;it  least,  it  is  ajjt  by  sorrie  ])('i-oi)s  to 
he  coiiibimdcd.  'J  bus,  llicy  consider  wluU  ei\iliza- 
tion  is,  and  what  is  its  real  nature,  wliieli  eonstitute 
its  Essence  ;  and  not  wliat  it  actually  accomplishes, 
which  alone  constitutes  its  End.  'J'he  one  is  the 
agent  employed,  the  other  the  act  itself  which  is 
performed.  As  w^ell,  indeed,  might  we  confound 
the  vigour  of  our  frames  acquired  by  food,  w  ith  the 
food  itself,  as  the  End  with  the  Essence  of  civiliza- 
tion. By  the  End  of  Civilization,  is  here  therefore 
meant  those  active,  powerful,  and  substantial  effects 
which  civilization  produces  in  the  condition  of  a 
people,  alike  material,  mental,  and  moral,  being  the 
ultimate  object,  moreover,  which  was  sought  to  be 
attained  by  the  application  of  the  principle ;  just 
in  the  same  way  as  the  production  of  a  picture  is 
the  end  of  painting,  the  erection  of  an  edifice  the 
end  of  building,  or  the  cure  of  a  diseased  person 
the  end  of  giving  him  medicine.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  application  and  the  means  used,  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  end  at  which  we 
aim. 

As  civilization  is  in  many  respects  to  a  nation,  pre- 
cisely what  education  is  to  a  man  ;  so  the  main  End 
of  Civilization  is  the  entire  development  of  the  ener- 
gies and  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the  advancing  it 
to  that  state  where  all  those  energies  and  resources 
W'ill   be  fully  matured,    and  which    must,   doubt- 
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less,  be  its  most  porloct,  it'  not,  indeed,  its  most 
nntural  condition  also,  bcini^  that  wliicli  it  nnus 
both  a(hi|)ted  and  inten(h'd  nltimatcK  to  attain. 
Tlie  End  of  ('i\ilization  is  thcrelbre,  in  reality,  no 
less  than  the  ])erteetion  of  tin*  state,  considering 
this  in  its  lai^-est,  most  extcnsiNc,  and  most  com- 
plete sense,  as  that  w  herein  all  its  nn)st  \alnable 
(pialities  and  properties  will  attain  their  amplest 
development.  To  this  consnmmalion,  moreoNcr, 
eacb  ol"  the  iJenuMits  ot"  ci\  ili/ation  alike  directly 
tend.  And  as  ci\ili/ation  consists  as  re<;'ards  its 
Essence*,  in  ren(l(*rin<i;  the  higher  endowments  pre- 
dominant ()\cv  tln^se  w  hicli  are  lower  ;  so.  as  r(>- 
i^ards  its  End,  this  is  tnlly  attained  only  when  all 
the  most  Nalnal)le  resonrces  and  j)owers  of  t  he  na- 
tion ai'e  completely  nuitnred  and  brongbt  to  per- 
fection. 

The  \'A\d  of  ( 'i\  ili/ation,  and  the  final  object 
'Nvbich  il  aims  at  eU'ecting,  may  therefore  be  con- 
cbahMl  to  be  as  follows  :— In  the  case  of  the  indi- 
^idnal,  its  resnlt  is  to  ])(Mlect  and  to  dexclope  to 
\\\r  fnll  all  his  hii^'ln^r  tacnlties  and  powers,  and  to 
snbject  to  them  tlie  lower  pr(»pensities  and  endow- 
ments. In  tin*  ciise  of  the  state,  its  resnlt  is  to 
exalt  thos(>  inilnenc(vs  in  the  commnnity  which  ai"e 
th(*  hi<i^liest  and  j)nrest  o\er  those  which  are  in- 
ferior and  d(d)asinii:  ;  to  (h'\eloj)e  to  the  fnll  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  both  natural  and  artificial; 
and  to  adapt   the  people  in   all  rcvspects  for  adxan- 
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ta^coiisly  and  C'()rrij)l('t('ly  a\ailiii;^  tlifinsclvcs  of 
these  resoui-ces.  On  the  other  hand.  e\'ery  cai'c 
slieuhl  he  taken  to  ;i\oid  tlie  inti'othietion  and 
enervatmg  effects  of  luxury  ;  whicli,  instead  of  ho- 
ing,  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  the  perfection  of 
civilization,  constitutes  in  reality  its  coiTuptir)n  and 
decay,  heing  in  fact  the  consequence  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  higher  influences  to  those  Avhicli 
are  inferior. 

The  End  of  Civilization  is,  in  fact,  analogous  to 
the  aim  and  object  of  Art  in  relation  to  Nature; 
the  result  of  the  application  of  which  should  not 
be  to  thwart  the  due  progress,  or  divert  the  legi- 
timate course  of  Nature,  but  to  restore  the  latter 
to  its  proper  channel,  and  to  clear  away  those  ob- 
structions which  prevent  the  regular  flow  of  the 
current.  By  the  influence  of  civilization.  Nature,  so 
far  from  being  checked  or  restrained,  is  only  aided 
and  invigorated,  and  enabled  to  attain  its  most  per- 
fect condition.  Consequently  we  may  conclude  that 
the  End  of  Civilization,  and  that  state  of  it  which 
is  most  mature,  consists  in  and  results  from  having 
all  the  different  Elements  of  it  completely  deve- 
loped, and  completely  blended  together.  "When 
this  is  efficiently  accomplished,  then,  and  then  only, 
will  civilization  in  its  perfect  form  ensue. 

If,  however,  the  promotion  of  civilization,  whicJi 
is  to  be  effected  mainly  by  the  extension  and  ap- 
plication of  the  several  Elements  of  it  already  ex- 
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amined,  bo  a  matter  of  sucli  iinj)()rtan((^  and  bone- 
fit  to  tb(^  nation,  as  from  a  consideration  of  its  End 
appears  to  bo  the  case  ;  it  is  snrel\  deserving  ot"  bein<^ 
made  an  object  of  national  snj)j)ort.  Instead  of  now 
wa<i^ine;  war,  as  in  ruder  times,  a<j;ainst  our  Continen- 
tal neigbbours,  we  sliould  unite  \\\\]\  tliem  to  N\ai^e 
war  against  ignorance  and  crinu*;  and  oui-  natic^nal 
ex])(Miditure,  and  our  national  energies,  sbould  be 
devoted  to  tlie  arts  of  peace,  and  tlie  ])r()gross  of 
civilization.  Indeed,  anotber  great  End  of  Civiliza- 
tion, is  the  union  wliicb  it  (Hroctly  and  ])()werfully 
tends  to  f»ffect  among  all  tbe  tribes  of  tbo  buman 
race, —  a  union  of  intcdligence,  a  union  of  interest, 
and  a  union  of  moral  scmtiment.  As  superstition 
vanisbes,  trutb  and  \irtuo  must  necessarily  tiiumpb, 
and  must  tbon  eacb  aim  at  tin*  same  purposes;  and 
as  barbarism  is  (^xt(M*minat(vl,  (»very  member  of  tlu^ 
buman  race  is  led  to  desire  and  t(i  ])r()JU()te  th(>  liaj)- 
])iness  of  tbe  otber,  and  of  tbe  wbole  community. 

'I'be  tbree  main  practical  objects  tbat  are  ever 
aimed  at,  wbicb  are  full\  capabh*  of  1)eing  attaincul 
by  civilization,  and  wliicli  may  be  resolved  into  tbe 
uUinnite  di^sign  or  End  of  it  already  s])ecifie(l,  are 
tbe  promotion  of  tbe  virtue,  tbe  ])rom()tion  of  tbo 
ba])pinoss,  and  tln^  ])rom()tion  of  tbe  security  of  a 
nation.  Virtue  is  ])r()moted  by  the  inculcation  of 
correct  principles,  and  tbe  disc ouragcMnent  of  vice. 
Ila])])in(^ss,  bv  raisinix  :nid  iiupr()\iun-  tin*  g(Mieral 
condition  of  tbe  people,  and  enlarging  their  cajja- 
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cities  for  exertion,  and  their  means  of  enjoyment. 
Tluur  s(;curity  is  increased  by  civilization,  because 
they  are  thereby  freed  from  the  dangers  of  super- 
stition and  error  which  mislead  an  ignorant  people 
and  are  rendered  as  a  body  more  vigorous,  capable 
of  greater  undertakings,  and  of  cordially  and  effi- 
ciently co-operating  together. 

The  happiness  of  societies  and  of  nations,  closely 
corresponds  yviih,  and  is  produced  by  causes  nearly 
analogous  to  those  which  occasion  the  happiness  of 
individuals.  In  the  case  of  each,  it  is  their  natural 
condition,  and  health  is  consequently  essential  to 
its  extensive  possession.  And  as  ci^diization  is  the 
highest  natural  condition  of  society  and  of  nations, 
so  civilization  must  necessarily  be  conducive  to 
their  happiness. 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  incoiTCct  to  assert 
that  "  the  happiness  of  individuals  is  the  great 
end  of  civil  society."*  This  end  is  not  the  hap- 
piness, but  the  welfare  of  the  members  of  such  a 
society;  although,  doubtless,  the  promotion  of  their 
welfare  does  more  than  anything  else  to  secure  their 
happiness  also.  x\nd  both  the  welfare  and  the 
happiness  of  nations  are  extensively  advanced  by 
their  civilization.  Moreover,  forms  of  government 
do  not  of  themselves  produce  the  happiness  of  na- 
tions, though  doubtless  they  may  be  largely  con- 
ducive thereto,  according  as  they  are  suitable  and 

*  Ferguson's  '  History  of  Civil  Society,'  p.  95. 
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conformable  to  the  character,  and  ( ircnmstances, 
and  condition  of  snch  nations;  jnst  as  a  particuhir 
occupation  may,  accordini^  to  the  same  principh's, 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  an  indiNiihial.  Ci- 
vilization in  the  one,  and  intellectual  endowments 
and  culti^'ati^n  in  the  other,  will  be  found  far 
mow  powerful  than  any  form  of  governnunt  for 
this  end. 

One  particular  n(»<^ative  result  of  civilization  de- 
serves here  to  be  es])e('ially  noticcnl,  and  wliich  may 
appear  to  be  (piite  difierent  to  what  might  have 
b(H*n  calculated  upon  ;  and  that  is  tliat  th(»  attain- 
ment of  civilization,  however  refining  and  ])urify- 
ing  it  is  to  the  mind,  d()(*s  not  t(Mid  in  its  tuin  to 
enervate*  orw(^ak(Mi  the  powers  of  the  body.  On  the 
contrary,  as  was  observed  indeed  in  Element  X.,* 
by  increasing  the*  resources  of  the  mind,  it  adds 
greatly  also  to  the  pliysical  power  at  our  (Hsposal. 
Moreover,  by  subjecting  th(*  body  to  tlio  mind,  it 
enables  us  to  resist  groundless  fear.  Hence  civi- 
HzcmI  s(d(liers  an*  far  less  lial)le  to  tenor  than  arc 
savage  troops.  Luxury.  in(U*ed.  enervates;  ])nt  tliis, 
;i>  has  be(Mi  already  shown,  is  but  tlie  (U*cay  of  cixi- 
lization,  and  enervation  is  ever  a  proof,  not  of  civi- 
lization but  of  luxury. 

Moreover,  with  the  progn^ss  of  society,  of  tliat 
of  discoveiy,  of  science,  and  of  eisilization  generall}, 
many  material   changes  in   our  social  and    general 

*    J'ide  ante,  \>.  3S3. 
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condition  Ihinc  Ix-cn  effected,  whirji  rnn^t  in  tlnir 
tui'ii  occasion  rnoi;il  cluin^^c^s  equally  ^rcat ;  uliih- 
great  moral  changes  liavc^  been  niade.  wliirli  aic 
calculated  to  produce  material  results  quite  as  ex- 
tensive. The  two,  indeed,  must  ever  reci})ror:ally 
act  upon  each  other;  and  it  is  seldom  oi-  never  that 
either  can  operate  quite  independent  and  alone. 

It  is  important,  however,  for  tlie  full  and  com- 
plete development  of  civilization,  not  only  that 
each  of  the  foregoing  Elements  should  be  avaih^l 
of,  but  that  they  should  be  all  of  them  brought 
into  operation  together.  Like  the  senses  in  an  in- 
dividual, they  severally  aid  the  other  in  their  course 
of  action,  and  the  loss  or  incapacity  of  an}  one  of 
them  deranges  the  entire  system.  As  in  a  uni- 
versity, or  in  a  school,  the  different  teachers  and 
classes  in  their  several  departments,  although  incul- 
cating distinct  and  even  opposite  pursuits  and  stu- 
dies, nevertheless  each  together  contribute  to  the 
general  progress  of  education ;  so  in  a  state  should 
the  different  institutions  and  other  Elements  of 
civilization  here  adverted  to,  alike  and  altosfe- 
ther  contribute  to  the  general  civilization  of  the 
nation.  The  loss  or  want  of  either,  causes  a  defect 
in  the  system ;  and  there  is  not  one  but  what  con- 
duces essentially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  other,  and 
to  the  perfect  opei-ation  of  the  whole. 

The  complete  accomplishment  of  civilization  is 
indeed  mainly  dependent  upon,  and  principally  ef- 
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fectcd  by  tliis  union  iind  co-oixTatlon  of  its  diffc- 
rcnt  Elements,  eacli  one  of  tlieni  ie<;iiljitin»4:  and 
correcting  tlie  action  of  tlic  otliers.  Not  onl\,  more- 
over, should  they  eacli  he  availed  ni'  in  the  same 
country,  but  tlie  sann*  in(H\iduals  should  also  be 
induced  to  cultivate  them  all.  Uy  this  means,  not 
merely  is  civilization  promoted  and  completed,  but 
luxury,  \\hi(  h  is  the  decay  of  civilization,  is  pre- 
vented and  av(>rted.  11  ence,  therefore,  it  is  alone 
by  this  conjunction  of  the  several  Elements  of  civi- 
lization, that  its  real  End  can  he  efficiently  attained. 

And  as  the  ci\ilization  of  (>ach  particular  nation 
is  completely  effected  only  throut^-h  the  ap[)licatiou 
and  joint  co-operation  of  all  these  different  Ele- 
ments of  it  toLr(*th(n* ;  so  in  a  corr(^s])ondinir  man- 
ner, the  entire  ci\ili/ation  of  the  world  uill  he 
effected  only  1)\  the  co-operation  of  a  numlxT  of 
civilized  nations,  each,  it  may  ])e.  diffeiiuL,^  widely 
in  character',  and  condition,  and  pursuits,  hut  N\hi(h 
( ircumstance  is  of  itself  of  extensive  importance 
when  th(»y  are  united,  and  tlie\  thus  obtain  mu- 
tual intercourse  throui^h  this  union, — of  itself  an 
essential  ElemcMit  of  civilization. 

Another  j)oint  of  <2^reat  importance,  is  the  precise 
manner  in,  and  the  actual  extent  to  which  tlie  dii- 
fcHMit  Ehmients  of  civilization  act  upon  and  in- 
fluence our  another,  and  that  in  \arious  models. 
'I'liis  is  observable  at  once  as  regards  Kducation  and 
Uelijj^ious  lutiuence.    Eductition  of  (»ach  kind  shouhl 
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Tiiorcovcr,  he  followed  hy  every  iii(li\i(lual,  as  well 
as  adopted  in  every  system.  Art,  too,  both  acts 
upon  and  infiuences  alike  Education  and  Religion, 
as  it  is  also  acted  upon  and  infiuencf.'d  hy  them. 
Upon  ](eli^ion  the  effect  of  Art  is  as  powerful,  as 
is  that  of  l(eli<^ion  upon  Art.  Art,  moreover,  aids 
commerce  in  various  ways.  Upon  Education  the  in- 
fluence of  Art  is  necessarily  very  extensive  as  re- 
gards its  eflect  in  refining  and  ennobling  the  mind, 
and  with  respect  to  the  facilities  that  it  affords 
for  supplying  ideas  of  many  subjects  which  could 
not  without  its  aid  be  clearly  communicated  by 
books.  Art  also  in  many  cases  aids  Science,  as 
Science,  in  its  turn  does  in  a  variety  of  instances 
the  carrying  on  of  Art.  Nor  is  the  reciprocal  mutual 
effect  upon  each  other  of  the  difi'erent  Elements  of 
civilization  less  real  and  powerful,  although  it  may 
be  less  ob\ious.  Thus,  the  Press  corrects  the  re- 
gulation of  our  National  Institutions.  Moral  Juris- 
prudence supplies  principles  for  the  governance  of 
both.  And  the  influence  of  Internal  Communica- 
tion and  of  International  Intercoui'se,  alike  contri- 
butes to  enlighten  our  ^dews,  and  to  enlarge  our  no- 
tions with  regard  to  these  matters.  Civilization,  in- 
deed, binds  both  nations  and  mankind  together, 
especially  the  great  men  of  various  nations,  by  facili- 
tating the  means  of  Intercourse,  and  by  increasing 
those  objects  for  securing  which  Intercourse  is  main- 
tained, and  which  render  it  most  desirable  and  in- 
deed essential. 
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Coiiteniporauc'ousl},  too,  with  \\ir  iiitroduc-tiou 
of  a  system  of  Educjition  into  ;m\  comitry,  Xtitional 
Institutions  should  Ix'  estahlishcd  to  j)ro\i(h'  tor  its 
]>ractiral  a|)])lication,  and  for  the  cidt  i\at  ion  ot'  the 
powers  that  it  unfolds.  Art  and  Science  must  also 
he  duly  diffused,  in  orchM-  to  furnish  the  expandin*^; 
mind,  and  to  direct  its  resources  to  useful  pui  poses. 
It  is  one  ImkI,  and  an  important  result  of  cis  ili/ation, 
not  only  to  j)erfect  Art,  hut  to  j)i-omote  the  culti\a- 
tion,  contemporaneousK  therewith,  of  other  pui- 
suits  of  a  moi'e  in\ii^()ratin^"  nalnre,  which  pre\ent 
it  from  hecomini;-  in  its  inlluence  too  relininii^  and 
(*ffennnatin<j^,  w  hich  it  is  a])t  to  he  \\  hen  folloNscd  hy 
itself  alone;  whil(\  on  tln^  other  hand,  it  is  really 
more  a(l\an(ai4'eous  for  itself  as  well  as  for  tiie  na- 
tion in  which  it  is  (vstahlished,  and  is  more  in\i^-o- 
ratini^-  for  hoth,  that  other  studies,  eNcn  though 
tlu^v  1)(^  of  an  opposite  nature,  he  adopted  in  con- 
junction with  it.  Lih(M-tv  of  fre(^  discussion  Ix-ini:^ 
allowiMl  to  all,  ahuses  would  l»e  prin'ented.  and 
know'ltul<j^e  spr(>ad  throu<j;h  e\('i"v  portion  of  the 
empire.  Keli<j;ious  InHu(>nce  is,  moi'eover,  much 
extended  hy  the  security  of  liherty  of  conscience 
and  fr(H^  Toleration.  Opportunities  at  once  for 
needful  recreation  and  mental  cultivation  should  h(» 
atfordcMl  hy  the  ComnKMuorations  and  Festivals  w  lii(  h 
occur  at  stated  intcM'vals.  Merit  and  talent  in  each 
de])artnHMit  should  he  cue  on  iaLi:e(l  h\  the  llonours 
and  Kewards  conferred  1)\  the  state  ;  and  the  highest 
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moral  cuds  iruuh,'  tlic  fii"st  (object  of"  law.  'rinou^h 
every  portion  of  tho  luition,  intelligence  should  be 
rapidly  diffused.  And  foreign  nations,  no  less  tluin 
our  own,  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  our  fj^eneral 
advancement  in  civilization. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  proceed  to  regard  each 
of  these  different  Elements  of  civilization  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  to  treat  them  accord- 
ingly ;  we  should  be  acting  like  a  person  who,  for 
different  diseases  of  the  body,  applied  various  re- 
medies to  each  limb,  which  counteracted  the  effect 
of  one  another,  instead  of  considering  the  good  of 
the  whole  frame,  and  adopting  a  method  by  w^hich 
the  disease  might  be  eradicated  altogether.  As  in 
the  system  of  the  human  body,  so  is  it  also  in  the 
system  of  a  nation,  that  the  sympathy  is  so  strong 
between  the  several  parts,  that  w^hatever  affects 
one  member  of  it,  affects  every  portion.  The  de- 
velopment of  each  faculty  and  disposition  in  an 
individual,  and  of  each  Element  of  civilization  in 
a  nation,  depends  greatly  on  their  being  properly 
and  efficiently  called  forth.  It  is  the  duty  alike 
of  the  parent  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  and  of 
the  government  in  that  of  the  nation,  to  provide 
duly  for  this  development,  and  not  to  leave  so  im- 
portant a  measure  to  mere  chance. 

From  the  due  application,  however,  of  each  of 
the  various  Elements  of  civilization  here  enume- 
rated, the  most  extensive    and   important    results 
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may  not  only  be  anticipated,  l)ut  securely  relied 
upon.  A\Y»  have,  moreover,  the  e\anij)le  of  nations 
of  old  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  (■i^•ilization  <j:ene- 
rally  ;  and  to  e\ince  aUo  those  prcxhiced  h\  their 
decline  in  civilization. 

A  strikin<»;  instance  is  afforded  of  tlie  result  of 
a  feeliuL!^  of  national  honoiii"  aiiion^  a  jx'ople,  by 
tlie  extent  and  force  of  that  .sentiment  anion^  the 
citizens  of  ancient  Uome,  and  tlie  rescrence  with 
which  they  ret^anh'd  those  reli<i:ions  ohli^rations 
un(h>r  \vhi(  h  the\  had  phiced  thcMuselves.  Such, 
indecMl,  we  are  told,  was  the  influence  of  an  oath, 
that  nothing-  hound  them  more  stron<^ly  to  the 
laws;  tliat  tlu^y  often  (hd  more  for  tlu'  ohserv- 
ance  of  an  oath,  than  thes  wonhl  lia\e  (h)iie  for 
tlie  thirst  of  ^lory,  or  for  the  i^ood  of  their  coun- 
try. Such,  too,  among  thcMu  was  the  feelin<^  of 
honour,  that  the  disgrace  of  being  accounted  dis- 
honourable was  a  s(W(M*er  ])uiiis]im(*nt  than  the 
nn)st  rigid  penal  iuHiction  that  could  be  imposed. 
Ihit  as  lunnan  nature  is  still  the  same,  might  not 
\ve  also  hope  to  establish  an  e([ually  exalted  and 
pure  tone  of  moral  scMitinu'ut  among  the  people  of 
this  country,  who  are  moreover  guided  by  a  re- 
ligion incomparably  more  sublime  and  [)ure  than 
that  of  Uome?  Instances,  indeed,  ha\e  been  wit- 
nessed in  this  nation  of  a  corr(»s])()nding  nature 
w  ith  those  recorded  among  the  Konnnis ;  and  as 
the  several  Elements  of  civilization  are  duly  availed 
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of  and   co-oporate  together,  will  tlu.'  result  of  tlie 
whole  he  equally  influential  and  extensive. 

The  princi])al  and  leading  practical  results  of 
civilization,  may  he  said  to  he  threefold,  cc;i-]e- 
sponding  with  the  nature  of  its  general  effects,  fee- 
ing mental,  moral,  and  manual.  It  improves  the 
character  of  the  national  mind  ;  it  raises  the  tone 
of  the  national  morals ;  and  it  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  national  resources  and  materials. 
Upon  individuals  in  the  nation,  it  produces  also 
effects  corresponding  with  those  produced  on  the 
nation  at  large.  Its  results  may  be  also  considered 
in  a  twofold  \iew  : — 1.  As  regards  the  remedies  to 
be  effected.  2.  As  regards  the  improvements  to  be 
made. 

I.  The  mental  results,  as  regards  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  the  extension  of  civilization,  are 
the  banishment  of  error  and  superstition,  which  lead 
to  many  moral  delinquencies,  to  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours of  several  kinds,  both  national  and  in- 
dividual. Most  of  the  errors  committed,  both  in 
the  common  practice  of  life,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
states,  by  which  extensive  e\ils  are  entailed  on  each, 
will  be  corrected  by  this  means.  Nor  less  in  the 
due  application  of  the  national  resoui'ces,  or  in  the 
private  economical  arrangement  of  individuals,  will 
this  conduce  to  the  removal  of  abuses  and  mis- 
management of  various  descriptions. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  are,  as  has  alreadv  been 
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observed,  subject  to  many  diseases;  and  in  both, 
moral  as  well  pliysical  diseases  are  tlic  cause  of 
<i^reat  misery  and  evil.  Diseases  in  states,  of  a 
moral  kind,  are  such  as  conccM'u  es])eeially  its  ad- 
vancement in  civilization.  Hoth  in  men  and  in 
states,  diseases  ori<i;inate  in  some  disor<i:anization  or 
derangenumt  of  the  system,  and  are  occasioned  as 
much  by  deficiencies  as  by  positive  acts.  Moreover, 
botli  in  men  and  in  states,  diseases  chan<2:e  at  diffe- 
rent ])eri()ds,  assumin<if  new  forms  and  \arieties,  one 
disease  disappearin<^,  and  its  place  bein<i;  supplitnl 
by  anotlier  ;  such  cluin<ies  ()ri<^inating,  however,  not 
in  the  diseases  themselves,  but  in  a  certain  trans- 
formation in  the  condition  of  llu^  ])ein<i:  ^vlio  is 
subject  to  them,  and  not  unfrcHpiently  \]\c  cure  of 
one  disease  operatin<j^  as  the  ])roducin^  cause  of 
anoth(M'. 

T\w  diseases  whicli  aftc^ct  states  as  reti^ards  tlicir 
civilization,  arise  mainly  from  some  defect  in  con- 
necticm  with  tlu'  f()regoin<i;  Elements,  either  with 
respect  to  their  existence,  tlicir  dcNclnpnu'nt,  or 
their  imperfect  operation  ;  and  which  fully,  in  each 
case,  admit  of  the  application  of  their  a[)propriate 
remedy. 

II.  The  mental  improvements  that  would  ])e  ef- 
fected by  the  extension  of  cinlization  throughout 
the  nation,  are  as  follows: — Each  individual  in  the 
state  becomes  a  more  (^xalted.  ])ecause  a  more  cul- 
tivated  being;   and  that  state,  which  is  constiluteil 
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of  individuals,  bccomrs,  in  a  corresponding  decree, 
more  enli<^ht(nied  and  advances  equall\  in  icfinc- 
mcnt  and  intelli<^ence.  The  moral  improvements 
that  would  result,  are  no  l(;ss  extensive:  and  as  in 
the  hidividual,  the  lower  im])ulses  are  subdued 
by  cultivation,  and  those  which  are  hif^licj  arc  ren- 
dered paramount;  so  in  a  nation,  by  civilization  its 
lower  influences  are  decreased  and  subjugated  tr) 
those  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  which  now  gain  the 
ascendency.  And  as  in  an  individual,  his  manual 
dexterity  and  professional  resources,  and  means  of 
benefiting  himself,  are  largely  increased  by  cultiva- 
tion ;  so  in  a  state,  its  national  resources,  and  powers, 
and  real  strength,  are  alone  fully  developed  by  ci\  i- 
lization. 

The  ideal  of  a  perfect  state,  as  regards  its  attain- 
ment of  a  condition  of  complete  ciAilization,  can 
only  be  arrived  at  from  the  consideration  of  what 
a  state  would  be  when,  according  to  the  theory 
already  enunciated,  these  threefold  grand  results 
ensue  :  its  highest  interests  entirely  predominate, 
its  lower  influences  are  efficiently  subdued,  and  its 
whole  resources  are  completely  developed.  Here, 
however,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  has  indeed  already 
been  pointed  out,  that,  although  these  highest  in- 
terests ought  to  predominate,  they  ought  not  to  rule 
uncontrolled ;  and  though  the  lower  impulses  are  to 
be  subdued,  they  are  to  be  by  no  means  extinguished; 
but  their  legitimate   exercise  is  still  essential  in  a 
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state,  ill  a  inanncr  corrcspoiKliii*^  with  that  in  which 
tlic  influence  of  tlic  animal  aj)])ctites  and  ])a8si{)ns, 
(hil)  r('<4-nhitc(l  and  suluhu'd.  is  axailahh-  in  the  rcn- 
noniy  of  the  liuiiiaii  fiain(\  The  resourtes,  too,  ottlie 
nation,  do  not  necessaiih  (h'lnand  to  bo  e\('r  in  full 
operation,  l)ut  need  only  to  he  devel()])e(l  so  as  to 
he  read\    for  action  when  rc([uir('d. 

In  a  completely  ci\ilize(l  state,  each  of  (he  fore- 
<^oin<i^  I'Jements  of  cixili/ation  will  not  only  be  duly 
developed,  but  ea(  h  coii(emj)orane()Usly.  and  each 
will  co-oporate  \\  itii  tlu^  other.  'I'hus,  the  ])(M)ple  will 
be  ^-enerall}  and  systematically  Educated,  not  only 
as  v(»^ards  storiii<^  tluMr  minds  with  kii()wl(Ml<^e,  but 
by  tli(*  inculcation  of  rinht  princijdes.  tli(^  (extirpa- 
tion of  error,  and  the  adapting-  them  for  the  respec- 
tive calliniis  they  are  rcMpiinMl  to  pursue.  Each 
of  the  difl"er(Mit  National  Institutions  in  the  countiy, 
will  be  properly  a\aile(l  of,  and  hi^dily  prized  l)y  its 
citiz(Mis  of  all  ranks.  TIk*  Arls  and  Sciences  will  be 
generalh  understood,  and  not  only  culti\ated  ])y, 
but  in  their  turn  will  cultivate  and  influence  those 
of  (e^('ry  class.  As  the  Arts  and  th(>  different  Insti- 
tutions for  th(Mr  encouraixcmeiit,  and  for  tin*  ])romo- 
tion  of  learninii'.  beconn^  Ix^tter  a])])reciate(l  by  the 
])(M)ple  e^enerally  ;  will  th(*y  not  only  be  more  lil)er- 
ally  su])p()rt(Ml  bv  them,  but  tlieii*  inthience  on  the 
national  mind  will  be  also  corrc^spondin^ly  more 
extensive.  Their  nejjlect  is  in  or(linar\  cases  owin^ 
to  their  real  nature  not  being  perceived,  or  to  their 
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value  not  bcin^  <luly  ostimatod.  'Die  inHuciirc  oi' 
the  Pr(?ss  is  of  ^rcat  utility  to  correct  this  delect, 
and  to  instruct  the  peoph'  in  the  use  and  apjjlication 
of  their  various  public  Institutions. 

Another  im})ortant   result  of  civilization,   arises 
from   its  influence   upon  the    general    habits   and 
manners  of  a  people.     It  might  perhaps  be  urged 
that  manners  of  themselves  constitute  an  indepen- 
dent Element  of  cmlization.     On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  appears    that,  in   reality,  they  do    not    of 
themselves  conduce  to  it,  but  merely  spring  from  it. 
They  are  rather  an  evidence  than  a  cause  of  civi- 
lization, ser\ing  more  to  reflect  what  is  already  exis- 
tent, than  to   produce    anything   new.     Manners, 
indeed,  are  a  consequence  of  refinement  of  mind, 
which  results  from  civilization  generally ;  though  at 
the  same  time  extensive  refinement  of  manners  is 
quite  consistent  with  a  very  low  condition  of  ciAiliza- 
tion ;  and  a  very  low  condition  of  civilization  is  quite 
consistent  with  extensive  refinement  of  manners. 
The  extension  of  Education,  and  the  maintenance 
of  Degrees  of  Honour  and  Rank  in  a  state,  are  both 
conducive  to  refinement  of  manners,  although  they 
no  more  necessarily  produce  this,  than  refinement  of 
manners  tends  directly  to  extend  Education,  or  to 
the  establishment  of  Degrees  of  Honour  and  Rank. 
Refinement  of  manners  in  any  people  must,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  be  regarded  both  as  a  decided 
proof  of,  and  as  the  direct  result  of  ci^ilization. 
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Not  only,  however,  ii  refinement  of  manners,  wliich 
is  an  external  ])r()of  and  resnlt  of  civilization,  but 
a  hi<:;lier  tone  of  morals,  whicli  is  in  its  nature  in- 
ternal, is  at  once  })roclucecl  by  the  general  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  and  to  \Nlii(h  eacli  of  its  Ele- 
ments will  more  or  less  eitlier  (Urectly  or  indirectly 
contribute.  This  will  also  extend  itself  to,  and  bo 
exhibited  alike  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  our  laws 
and  customs,  in  tlu'  various  usages  of  society,  and 
in  the  sentiment  of  our  literature. 

'Hiat  *'  nations  are  not  ])rimarily  ruled  by  laws,"* 
is  a  maxim  of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  ever 
kept  in  view.  There  are,  indeed,  as  already  ob- 
served,! moral  causes,  especially  tliosc*  connecttul 
with  and  s})ringing  out  of  the  civilization  of  a  coun- 
try, which  an^  in  their  (effect  and  result  far  more  ex- 
t(msiv(*  and  more  powerful  than  any  laws  can  ever  be. 
Moreover,  laws  are  in  gen(>ral  rather  pi-ohibitory 
and  r(*stricti^(^  tlian  (  ahulattMl  to  in(hice  people  to 
any  particular  course  of  action  ;  to  whicli  however 
they  are  urged  on  by  moral  causes.  And  in  order 
to  ensure  the  enactment  of  wise  and  salutary  laws, 
a  corresponding  .spirit  must  animate  not  oidy  the 
rulers  of  the  nation  wlio  projKnmd  these  laws, 
but  tht*  body  of  tin*  people  \Nhom  they  are  to 
direct.  It  may  also  be  ()bser\(Ml  that  a  \ast  j)ro- 
portion  of  the  actual  laws  whi(  li  aic  establi.shed  in 
any  state,  both  with  regard  to  the  general  govern- 
•  Burke.  t  -Iw^f,  Element  \  ill.,  p.  330. 
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rru'Tit  of  a  country  nnd  tlio  rr-frnjation  f)^  tlic  rori- 
(luct  of  th(i  people,  arc  ically  iiiikuowii  to  the  j^rcat 
bulk  of  the  population,  wIjo  liave  neither  tlic  abi- 
lity nor  the  opportunity  to  make  them  the  subject 
of  study.  They  are  consequently  guided  in  tlie 
main  by  their  own  sense  of  propriety,  rather  than 
by  any  arbitrary  legislative  rule.  Hence,  not  laws, 
but  some  more  immediate  and  powerful  influence, 
is  what  controls  and  urges  on  the  conduct  (jf  the 
nation  in  general.  Civilization  must,  therefore,  be 
far  more  important  to  any  countiy  than  legislation, 
however  fully  the  latter  may  be  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  more  complete  and  extensive  is  the 
former,  the  better  calculated  it  is  to  supersede  the 
latter. 

Civilization,  moreover,  not  only  to  a  large  extent 
supersedes  the  action  of  law,  but  it  qualifies  men  for 
self-guidance,  so  as  not  to  require  to  be  so  strictly 
bound  by  legislative  pro\isions  as  those  whose  con- 
duct is  not  regulated  by  higher  principles.  Hence, 
another  great  boon  which  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  civilization  would  serve  to  confer,  is  that 
thereby  men  are  not  merely  fitted  for  the  possession 
and  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  ci^il  liberty,  but  that 
alone  by  this  means  are  they  fully  adapted  to  use 
it  aright. 

Civilization  further  contributes  to  qualify  man- 
kind for  civil  liberty,  by  the  habits  of  order  and 
self-discipline  which  it  is  the  means  of  establishing 
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among  all  classes,  tlirouiih  N\lii(li.  instead  of  need- 
ing-laws  to  r('<;-nlat('  them.  tlicN  Icaiii  on  cncin  oc- 
casion how  to  goNcrii  llirnis('l\(">.  1  l;i\  in:  IV  'ni  their 
yonth  l)C(»n  trained  np  nnder  proper  restraint,  the 
exercise  of  ohedience  and  self-control  heconies  en- 
grafted on  their  Neiy  natnre.  and  the\  are  thns 
enahled  thoronghls  to  appicciate  the  \alne  of  snch 
a  conrse  of  condnct. 

Not,  only,  lioweNcr,  1)\  ci\ili/ation  are  the  people 
led  to  rcM're  the  la\\s,  hnt  they  are  indnced  also 
to  render  their  assistance  to  the  i^oNcrnnient  on 
all  occasions  of  enieri;-enc\ .  IVoni  possessing'  a  due 
|)erception  of  the  j)rinci})les  on  which  it  i^  carried 
on,  and  from  heing  persnaded  of  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  affording  it  their  snpport.  Contidence 
in  one  another  is  then  estahlished  among  all  classes, 
tln'V  dnh  estimate  each  other's  ])osition.  and  from 
moti\('s  hoth  of  (hit\  and  interest  are  e\er  readx 
to  aid  one  another.  Those  of  diiferent  I'anks  are 
thns  draw  n  nearer  together,  and  hoth  the  claims  and 
the  grievances  of  all  are  fnlly  nnder^tood  llence 
are  the\  not  mei'eh  each  indi\idnall\  snperior  in 
j)oint  of"  wisdom  and  (■a])acit\.  hnt  the\  will  each  he 
disposed  to  co-op(M'ate  togetluM'  when  occasion  re- 
([nir(\s  it,  either  for  th(>  good  oithemsches,  or  ot  their 
commcm  conntr\.  l)oth  in  j)eace  and  in  war.  a  nation 
so  circumstanced  has  in  itscdf  the  snrest  ehinents 
of  ])rosperit\  and  of  I'eal  greatness.  And  indecfh 
tlu'  grand  and  \ery  extensiNc  aihantagcs  that  a  state 
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(l('ri\('s  fioiii  civilization,  arc  obvious  in  tlic  history 
of  tlic  rise  and  pio^^rcss  of  cvcj'v  iiiij)oitaiit  nation, 
\n1h)sc  real  j)o\\('i',  and  ^"loj-y,  ;ind  wr-idtli.  ;md  ha])- 
piiicss,  and  \vell-l)cin<^,  Inivc  not  only  been  contem- 
poraneous with,  but  closely  connected  with,  and 
absolutely  dependent  upon  its  civilization. 

It  was  the  dying-  injunction  of  Henry  the  P'ourth 
of  England  to  his  son  Prince  Henry,  afteiwards 
Henry  the  Fifth,  not  to  allow  the  p(Mjple  to  re- 
main long  in  peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed  intes- 
tine commotions  ;  but  to  engage  them  in  war,  by 
which  all  the  restless  spirits  might  find  occupation 
and  diversion.  In  a  civilized  state  of  societv,  and 
in  the  present  enlightened  age,  the  energies  of  the 
people  should  be  devoted  not  to  war  and  blood- 
shed, but  to  habits  of  industry,  and  to  peaceful 
though  not  less  active  pursuits.  The  conquests 
of  science  should  take  the  place  of  those  of  arms. 
Against  ignorance  and  error  should  our  forces  be 
wielded.  And  our  grand  design,  both  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals,  should  be  to  effect,  not  the  de- 
struction, but  the  general  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Not  only,  however,  will  the  accomplishment  of 
civilization  be  follow^ed  bv  errand  results  such  as 
are  here  described;  but  its  advancement  will  be  also 
marked  by  certain  outward  symbols  or  manifesta- 
tions, which  serve  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  its 
establishment.  As  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be   much   fire   existent  without   the  exhibition  of 
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some  flame*;  so  if  cIn  ili/atioii  in  any  country  has 
ina(l(*  considerable  |)r()<»;ress,  its  results  will  doubt- 
less be  openh  sliouii,  :ind  wliicb  arc  in  most 
cases  ([uit(»  as  obxious  as  tlic\  arc  important.  The 
most  pronnnent  of  the  si^-ns  of  ci\  ili/ation.  aic  nc- 
cessarih  those  which  aic  in  their  nature  material, 
such  as  the  taste  in  crectini^  the  cities  and  buildiuiifs 
of  a  nation,  the  costume  ot"  the  inhabitants,  and 
tluar  mode  of  traN'cllini!:.  Next  to  those,  the  Licncral 
intellectual  capacit\  and  culti\ation  (lisj)la\e(l  b\ 
the  j)cople  ^\ill  strike  the  obserNcr,  \\  liich  tboni^h 
not  so  innnediately  perccj)tible,  are  not  less  surch 
indicated  than  the  other.  A  coi'rcspondinLi-  rctine- 
ment  will  also  IxM^xhibited  in  the  habits,  and  man- 
ners, and  customs,  and  feeliiiLis  of  the  j)()j)idation 
<i;(MU'ralh.  Superior  skill  \\'\\].  moreo\er.  l>e  shown 
in  all  their  actixc  etlbrts,  whether  d()nu\stic,  indus- 
trial, or  martial.  ( 'i\  ili/ati'Mi.  indeed,  while  in 
soin(^  resj)ects  it  softens  and  ener\ates  the  mateiial 
frani(\  confers  ])()wer  on  the  whole  beinu-.  b\  in\i- 
^oratiu"^-  and  (le\clopinii"  the  facullics  ot"  the  mind. 
^^  bile  it  refines  thr  man.  it  also  <x\\vs  him  i(  so- 
lution. A\  ith  wisdom  he  ac(piires  stren<j:th.  And 
altlion^h  bis  muscular  ])ow(>r  may  b(>  Ic^s.  Ins  mar- 
tial ap])liances  are  considerabh  iiicicased.  '1  bus, 
tiioULib  the  j»h\sical  Irame  of  a  ci\ili/(Ml  jx'rson  is 
nnu'h  m(U*(*  easily  fati^U(Ml  than  is  the  fiaine  of  a 
barbarian  ;   yet    tlu^  form(U\  t]irouii:h   the  aid  of  bis 

mental  n^sourccs.  is  able  to  effect  fai'  more  with  the 

o  ,    o 
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same  amount  of"  cxcition  tli;ui  he  could  otherwise 
accomplish.  And  wliilc  the  ono  can  deal  with 
mattei'  nioro  \i^or(uisly,  the  other  is  ahh'  to  sidj- 
ject  matter  to  his  control. 

Nor  are  the  direct  material  and  })liysical  advan- 
tages derived  by  each  country  from  civilization,  less 
extensive,  less  obvious,  or  less  important  in  tlu'ir 
way  than  those  which  are  mental  and  mc^ral.  \ot 
only  are  the  people  then  better  fitted  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  natural  resources  of  the  countiy.  but 
these  resources  themselves  are  very  extensiveh  in- 
creased by  the  appliances  of  civilization.  By  the 
additional  facilities  for  locomotion,  persons  are 
enabled  to  travel  about  with  less  danger  and  labour  ; 
and.  it  is  through  the  means  which  ci^'ilization 
supplies,  that  mankind  are  adapted  to  endure  all 
the  varieties  of  climate  and  temperature  which  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  globe  present,  but  which 
animals,  who  have  no  such  aid  from  ci^ilization, 
are  frequently  unable  to  withstand.  As  regards  also 
food,  civilization  enables  man  both  to  improve  its 
general  quality,  and  to  render  much  of  it  good  and 
wholesome  which  without  such  resorts  would  be 
noxious  and  unpalatable. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  this  important  attendant 
circumstance  connected  with  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, that  although  civilization  supplies  either 
directlv  or  indirectlv  nearlv  everv  want  which  a 
state  can  experience ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  nu- 
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morons  now  and  nrfi:(Mit  wants  aro  rcMisolc^ssly  cro- 
atod  by  eh  ili/ation,  and  which,  iiiorcoNcr,  iinpo- 
rativoly  doniand  to  l)o  supplied.  1 1"  a  condition  of 
harbarisni  can  boast  ot  i)nt  few  ot  tho  conNcnicnces 
of  lifo,  it  is  l)ut  justice  to  it  to  s:iy  that  it  not  (Md}' 
re(luiros  but  (ew,  but  that  it  couhl  not  \er\  well 
a\ail  itself  of  more  than  it  actually  possesses.  1  he 
exact  o])])osit(\  lioweNci",  is  the  case  with  ci\  ili/a- 
tion ;  and  the  (v\i<i:(Mi('y  so  occasioned  b\  it  has  an 
extensive  and  \('ry  \alnable  result  in  the  stron<i^ 
stimulus  which  it  excites  and  kee))s  uj)  constantlx, 
to  further  [)ro<:;r(\ss  in  ci\  ili/ation.  in  older  to  meet 
the  necessity  thus  created,  whereby  altermitel)  the 
want  and  tlie  suj)])ly  sustain  each  other,  and  each 
alike*  contribute*  to  uri^e  on  tln^  course  of  ci\  ili/ation. 
A  c()m])arison  wasmad(>  while  discussini^  the  Na- 
tur(>  and  l^ssence  of  ( 'i\  ili/ation.  between  man  as 
an  in(li\  idual,  and  nations  w  hidi  are  but  made  up 
of  men.  In  nothinii:,  how("\(>r,  is  the  resend)l;mce 
more  strikini^,  than  in  the  results  which  aic  pro- 
duced by  civilization  u])on  each.  de\elo])iu«j:  their 
j)owers,  callinti:  forth  their  energies,  and  (lirectin<j; 
arii^ht  their  ex(*rtious.  Ijow  different  is  the  condi- 
tion (){  ail}  particular  individual,  whether  on  the 
one  hand  Ik*  li\('s  and  dies  an  uncultivated  hind  or  a 
rude  sava<j:(\  all  his  mental  l;iculti(*s  dull  and  ini- 
])erf(H't  through  nei^lect  and  want  of  trainiiiLT  ;  or 
whether  he  recei\es  a  regular  and  correct  education, 
_  by    which    his   capacities    are    duly   cultivated    and 
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sli;ii"[)('ii('(l,  hihI    liis  Inibits  j)ro})(;rly  trjiiucH.      But 
great  as  is  the  (liffcrcncc  pifHluccd  hythis  variety  of 
their  ti'cjitineiit  Jiloiie,  in   the  savage  and   thr-  < du- 
cated  man,  the  difference  between  a  luflc  and  an 
uncivilized   nation    is   not   h'ss  extensive ;   anrl.    in- 
deed, in  their  rehiti\e  position  they  chjsel}'  resem- 
ble each  other.  To  a  certain  extent,  although  Edu- 
cation is  essentially  different  from  civilization,  and 
far  less  influential ;  civilization  is  to  a  nation  what 
Education   is   to    an    individual.      Nor    can    it    be 
doubted  that  the  individual  who   obtains  a  high 
degree  of  Education,  is  sure  to  obtain  civilization 
therewith,  by  resorting  to  the  other  Elements  of  ci- 
vilization, provided  that  they  are  placed  within  his 
reach, (the  procuring  which  is  the  main  object  aimed 
at  in  this  Treatise,)  and  to  wdiich  he  is  at  once  in- 
stinctively stimulated  by  the  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment which  his  Education  generates.   And  the  civi- 
lization of  a  nation  necessarily  includes  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  people,  which  is  rather  an  essential  part 
of  it,  than  something  that  is  occasioned  or  promoted 
by  it,  although  in  reality  the  one  both  furthers  and 
aids  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  ci\dlization,  together  with 
the  many  benefits  which  it  undoubtedly  confers 
both  on  men  and  nations,  brings  also  in  its  career  a 
long  train  of  evils  of  a  very  serious  kind ;  and  that 
in  reality  a  large  proportion  of  the  vices,  and  dis- 
eases, and  distresses  w^hich   oppress  mankind,  are 
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not  only  the  ])r()(lnrts  of  civilization,  l>ut  ntAcr 
would  lia\c'  existed  in  an  uiKi\  ili/.cd  stale  ot*  society  : 
that  sava<;es  areas  nnich  stian<i;ers  to  niaii\  discuses 
and  crimes,  as  also  to  pecnidary  eniharrassinent,  as 
they  are  to  philosophical  research,  literary  occupa- 
tion, or  artistical  eni])lo\  nient. 

Adniittin<i;  it  to  he  the  truth  that  the  evils  alluded 
to  exist  alone,  and  to  the  full,  in  a  state  of  ciNili/.a- 
tion;  vet,  on  t  he  other  hand,  it  cannot  hcMhMiicd  tiiat 
the\  are  not  only  no  necessary  part  of  its  ])erfecli()n, 
hut  are  ahsolute  defects  in  the  s\steni  ;  that  they  are 
in  reality  si<j:ns  not  of  its  completion,  hut  of  its  cor- 
ruj)tion,  spi-ini;ini4-  in  many  cases  out  of  that  luxury 
which  has  heen  alrea(l\  ohseiNcd  to  he  the  surc^st 
cause  of  the  decaN  of  ci\  ili/ation,  althonuh  man\ 
persons  liaNc  \ery  erroneously  regarded  it  as  one  ol' 
the  certain  proofs  of  cix  ili/ation  ha\in«^  reached  its 
climax.  Tine  it  is  that  these  \icos  mid  diseases  vim 
thri\('  Old}  in  a  ci\ili/e(l  condition  ;  hut  the  main 
reason  of  this  is,  not  that  a  harharous  state  of  so- 
cietv  is  more  inherently  \irtuous  than  tlu"  lattei', 
hut  hecause  in  such  a  case  the*  soil  is  too  harren  to 
produce  any  vei^etation  at  all.  \\  eeds  are  e\er 
more  a])t  to  sprint:  up  in  ri(  li  than  in  sterile  Li^ronnd. 
Ihit  this  is  suiely  no  solid  reason  ^^hy  tlie  earth 
should  not  he  cultiNated.  It  is  a  icason.  however, 
wh\  that  cultiNation  should  he  carried  out  to  the 
full,  1)\  nusui>  ot  Winch  llie  weeds  wdl  he  exleinii- 
naled,  and  the  genuine  plant  onl\   h)stered.    So  also 
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as  n'<i^ar(ls  tin'  j)r()^r(*ss  of  ciNilization,  althoii^li 
vices  as  well  as  virtues  will  he  ncccssarilv  uurtincfl 
(luring  its  prot^rcss,  and  will  receive  that  curourage- 
ment  whicli  in  a  bar])arous  state  of  societv  thev 
could  never  have  obtained  ;  \et,  when  ciNilization  is 
perfectly  established,  these  vices,  likeweeds,  will  be 
thoroughly  rooted  out,  and  its  legitimate  ])roducts 
only  obtain  encouragement  and  patronage. 

If  among  all  the  mighty  empires  of  the  wfjrld, 
concerning  whose  rise,  and  splendour,  and  decay, 
history  records,  no  one  example  has  ever  yet  been 
found  of  a  nation  in  which  ci\ilization  may  be  said 
to  have  reached  absolute  perfection,  so  as  practi- 
cally to  illustrate  the  End  which  civilization  should 
effect ;  this  is  surely  no  proof  that  such  a  condi- 
tion is  incapable  of  attainment.  If  the  principles 
here  maintained  as  to  the  Elements  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  completion  of  civilization,  be  coiTect,  the 
proper  means  for  ensuring  its  accomplishment  have 
been  as  yet  unresorted  to.  But  probably  even  among 
mankind,  no  one  absolute  model  of  excellence 
has  ever  yet  been  seen,  either  as  regards  his  na- 
tural endo^vments,  mental  or  moral,  or  the  degree 
of  cultivation  to  which  these  have  been  brought. 
By  how  much  less,  therefore,  is  this  perfection  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  state,  w^here  so  many  counteract- 
ing influences  must  always  exist,  in  the  various  feel- 
ings and  dispositions  of  its  members.  The  truth  of 
a  principle  is  not  impugned  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
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never  Ikmmi  carried  out  to  the  full.  Nay  more  than 
this,  the  omission  so  to  canx  it  out.  iu;i\  he  luaiuK 
owiuij-  to  the  (iifticultv  o('ciisiou<'(l  h\  the  lii«rli  and 
suhHnu'  standard  of  exceUence  at  N\hi(li  it  aims. 

Indeed,  the  highest  and  most  j)erfect  conchtion 
of  ciNilization,  and  that  hoth  as  rej^ards  comniu- 
nities  and  iii(h\  i(hials,  will  he  attained  onl)  in 
eternity,  ^\hen  th«  sonl  will  hr  diseni^aij^ed  from  the 
del)asin<i;  inthuMice  of  the  carnal  hody.  and  united 
to  one  of  a  s[)iritual  and  int(dlectnal  nature;  and 
the  state  of  societN  will  he  such  that  all  tln^  ^a- 
rious  ohstacles  which  uo\\  militate  a<j^ainst  ci\i- 
li/ation,  will  he  remo\(Ml.  and  those  influences  only 
N\  hich  conduce  to  its  ad\;nicement  and  comj)letion 
will  h(*  (extended  and  in\  i^orated. 

So  little  has  as  yet  really  heen  att(^m])t(Ml  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  a  com|)lete  system  of  ci\iliza- 
tion  in  any  one*  country,  and  there  is  so  much  w  liich 
is  ca|)al)ie  of  heinjj^  practically  carried  out  here;  that 
the  hii^hest  h()|)es  ma\  he  entertaiiuMl  foi-  the  result 
wIkmi  tlu»  expeiiment  shall  Innc  receiNcd  a  full  and 
fair  trial,  c()rresj)()n(lin^  with  the  imj)ortam'e  of  the 
suhject.  Indeed,  the  effects  that  ha\('  heen  ]>ro- 
duced.  hoth  in  our  own  countr\  and  in  other  na- 
tions, from  the  partial  (efforts  to  diffuse  civilization, 
afford  of  thiMnselv(*s  am])le  and  piactical  j)root"  of 
"what  ma\  he  done  1)\  w  ell-directecl  measures  in 
this  <;reat  cause;  ;uid  sc>r\(»  to  e\inee  tliat  tlie  ;inti- 
cij)ations   here    |)ut    forth   are   not  founded   merely 
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oil  coiijcctuic,  but,  on  tlio  c'ontnirv,  wcll-tjicd  cx- 
p(M-i(;nco  assures  us  fully  of  llicir  tiutli.  And  in 
examining  into  tho  various  causes  of  tlic  ^^rcatnoss 
and  glory  of  the  most  distinguished  nations  of  old, 
we  cannot  but  unhe.sitiitingly  attribute,'  tli(.'  uiain 
portion  (jf  that  grandeur  to  their  advancement  in 
civilization. 

Singular  it  is,  nevertheless,  that.in  those  Elements 
of  civilization  in  which  certain  of  the  ancients 
mainly  excelled,  we  have  been  especially  deficient  ; 
while  in  turn  we  have  far  surpassed  them  in  others. 
They  were  as  superior  to  us  in  Art  and  some 
branches  of  literature,  as  we  are  superior  to  them 
in  Science,  in  urisprudence,  and  in  all  the  means 
of  carrying  on  Intercourse,  both  International  and 
Internal.  If  the  Elements  of  civilization  availed 
of  in  both  periods  could  be  combined  in  one  nation, 
civilization  might  at  once  be  perfectly  accomplished. 
And,  surely,  if  these  Elements  have  been  proved, 
either  singly  or  united,  to  be  actually  capable  of 
practical  application,  and  of  such  extensive  in- 
fluence, they  may  be  so  availed  of  again.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  admitted  that  those  great  nations  in 
several  respects  considerably  exceeded  us  in  their 
approaches  to  that  land  of  promise,  though  in 
other  respects  we  have  far  distanced  them  in  our 
advancement  in  the  same  direction.  As  a  land  of 
promise,  however,  only,  it  still  remains,  whose  shores 
have  never  yet  been  reached  by  the  most  skilful  or 
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adventurous  naviji^ator  on  that  \ast  and  illimitaMc 
ocean;  and  on  whose  coasts  may  not  only  mighty 
(hscoNcries  be  nntohh'(h  hut  the  nn)st  (hdicious  and 
])recious  fruits  nniy  eNcntually  he  gathered. 

Those  hlissful  shores  which  the\  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  ii^ain,  ^^('  are  now  in  lull  ])ros])('(t  of 
attaining',  althont»;li  hitherto  we  ]ia\('  been  hindered 
thi"()Ui;h  the  want  oi'  pi'oper  charts  and  pilots  iVnin 
airiviuiif  there.  Ihit  the  nnijestic  ])eaks  and  most 
pronunent  heights  oi"  that  i^lorions  land  are  at 
length  discernihle,  of  whicli  the  (\\ f  can  trace  the 
i^rand  outline  ;  and  fiom  theuce  to  us  ha\('  been 
borne  sonu*  of  the  lich  fruits  which  it  so  abun- 
dantly yields.  We  have  full  assuranc(\  (m*(^  lon«^, 
of  scHMni::  tln^  stately  trends  and  Inxniiant  xcij-e- 
tation  which  tliose  fruits  adoruiMl.  reared  in  this 
country,  and  made  the  natural  })roducts  of  Hritish 
soil. 
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"  Al)K'-iiu'ii,"  proposed  order  of,  209. 

Ahsoluti'  goviTnmtMit,  (see  Govern- 
mi'nts,  aiul  Moimrrliies.) 

Abuse,  no  arguinent  for  disuse,  IfiG. 

AcciMit,  37. 

AecoiuplislinuMits,  Prcf.  xv. 

Acliu'venieuts  of  tlie  ancients,  45. 

Activity,   over,    dangers   frt)in,    350, 
357.' 

.Vct.s  of  I'lirlianient,  (see  Parliament.) 

Adilison,  sacred  pcK-try  of,  180. 

'  Advaiu'cnuMit    (^f     Leaniini;,'     tlie, 
\W1. 

Africa,    unfavoural)!}'     situated     for 
civilization,  2  t. 

.\ir,    the,  communication    bv,    339, 
310. 

Alfred  the  Great,  212,  293. 

Aliment,    nu^ntal    and    nu)nd,    (.see 
Food.) 

Alliances,  international,  387. 

America,  jx'ople  of,  37. 

Amus«Mnents  for  tlie  ]HH>jile,  70,  158, 
231,  23»'),  237;  ntnvssitv  for,  23ri, 
23S,  213;  adaptation  and  rejjula- 
tion  of,  2 11,  2  17,  219,  253  ;  per- 
nicious, 249,  252 ;  duty  of  the 
state  in  rejjartl  to,  254  ;  by  excur- 
sions, 255. 
\nalouy,  In'twtvn  men  and  states,  3, 
(>,  33"(). 

Anarchy.  290. 

Anarchy,  jn-riods  t»f,  9. 

Ancients,  vast  achievements  of  the, 
45. 

Anglo-Saxon    era,  dignities    during 
the,  264. 


Animals,  changes  in  character  of, 
illustrative  of  changes  in  national 
character,  36. 

Aninuds,  ind»'j)ciulent  and  incapable 
of  civilization,  3,  333,  420. 

Animosities,  national,  discourage- 
ment  of,  210;  between  sects  and 
jiarties,  2  lO. 

Anniversaries,  (set?  Commcmom- 
tit)ns.) 

Appoint  ment«,  ecclesiastical,  pro- 
posed veto  on,  140. 

Architecture,  171. 

Aristocracy,  inlluence  of  an,  260, 
2l>7,  298. 

Aristotle,  V\. 

Aristotle,  'Politics'  of,  3.  11,  52, 
56,  92,  176,  265,  294,  305,  317, 
364. 

Anns  should  be  su|HT8eded  by 
conventions,  374. 

Anw.ld,  Kev.  Dr.,  47. 

Art,  iidluence  of  in  livilization,  101, 
16l»,  17(»,  171. 

Art  ni  Gntve,  14;  in  Egypt,  14. 

Art,  pictorial,  advantages  t»f  an  ac- 
quaintance with,  175,  176. 

.Vrt,  popular,  192. 

•Art,  progress  of,  43. 

Art  and  Science,  natiimal  cultiva- 
tion of,  lf»9,  375;  their  intluence, 
national  and  individual.  170,  UK»  ; 
classification  of  pursuits,  171  ;  r\'- 
fining  influence  of,  174;  aid  of,  to 
religion,  174;  jiictorial  art,  175; 
music.  176  ;  poetry,  national  and 
devotional,      177  ;      monuments, 
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ISf);  JiafioiiMl  CfliflfrH,  IRf);  nft- 
tionul  (lisfi^iircincnt.s,  V.H)  ;  or- 
Tiaiiuiiital  ^iirdciiiri^,  191  ;  provi- 
sion for  support  of  llic  artn,  192; 
])opulur  CMiltivatiou  of  art,  193; 
munic,  193  ;  decay  of  tlie  nrt.s, 
194;  reciprocal  inlhiciice  of  art 
and  science,  195  ;  encouragement 
for  acliiev(;nient8  in,  2<;n,  2fi7 ; 
influence  of  intercourse  upon,  359. 

Articles  of  the  church,  efficiency  of 
tlie,  130. 

Artificial  dignities,  (see  Dignities, 
civil.) 

Asia,  early  civilization  of,  22. 

Asp(>rsions  on  the  stage,  unjust,  165. 

Assemblies,  representative,  framing 
of,  295,  296. 

Athenian  intellect,  the,  28. 

Athens,  345 ;  poverty  of,  52,  55 ; 
theatre  of,  202. 

Atonement  for  crime,  what  consti- 
tutes, 309. 

Attack,  martial,  the  science  of,  381. 

Attica,  climate  of,  28. 

Authors,  claim  of,  to  state  patron- 
age, 275. 

Avarice,  53. 

Bacon,  Lord,  152,  182,  242,  272. 
Balance  of  interests,  347,  348,  350. 
Balance  of  parties,  205. 
Balance  of  power,  preservation  of, 

374,  385. 
Balloons,  communication  by,  340. 
Barbarism,  communicability  of,  332, 

394. 
Barbarous  age,  honours  suited  to  a, 

259,  265  ;  treatment  of  women  in 

a,  305. 
Barbarous  times,  advantages  of,  423. 
Barriers,  national,  362  ;  maintenance 

of,  384. 
Baxter,  Richard,  133. 
Benefits,  international  and  unirersal, 

Avhat  are,  365. 
Benevolence,  Christianity  promotes, 

103. 
Bible,  (see  Scripture,)  favourable  to 

Civilization,  48,  100. 
Birthdays,    royal,    commemoration 

of,  242. 
Bishops,  proposed  veto  on  appoint- 
ment of,  140. 


Boundarirg,  national,  302  ;   rnaintc- 

n a  rice  of,  3H4. 
Britain,  geographical  pOKition  of,  22, 

23,  24. 
BritonH,  the  ancient,  29,  32. 
Buckle's  'Historv  of  Civilization,'  00. 
I'uildiiigH,  (sec  KdiflrvH.) 
I'»urt';ldcy,  Lord,  182. 
J'urke,  Edmund,  182,  115. 
Burn.s,  sacred  poetry  of,  180, 

Canals,  communication  by,  339, 310. 

Causes,  moral,  (see  Moral  Causes,) 
415. 

Ceremony  in  religious  sen  ices,  value 
of.  111. 

Changes,  in  men  and  states,  11. 

Changes  in  national  character,  (see 
Character,  national.) 

Chanfre  in  national  religion,  effect 
of,  227,  328. 

Changes,  jurisprudential,  327  ;  mode 
of  efTecting,  328. 

Changes,  resulting  from  civilization, 
404. 

Character,  influence  of  education 
on,  72. 

Character,  national,  30,  31,  32 ;  and 
national  laws,  302  ;  on  what  de- 
pendent, 34 ;  changes  in,  35,  387, 
410 ;  influence  of  intercourse 
upon,  361 :  regard  to,  in  forming 
alhances,  386 ;  improved  by  ci- 
vilization, 410. 

Character  of  the  press,  209. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  182. 

Childhood,  in  men  and  states,  6,  7. 

Children,  education  of,  92. 

Chinese,  the,  47,  172. 

Chivalry,  308;  influence  of,  48. 

Chivalry,  courts  of,  308. 

Christianitv,  its  influence  on  civili- 
zation, 47,  97,  98,  99,  101,  102, 
103,  233. 

Christianity  owes  much  to  freedom 
of  discussion,  210. 

Christianitv,  universal  peace,  the 
fruit  of,  388. 

Church,  the,  47,  83,  126,  127,  129, 
130,  131,  132,  133, 134, 136,  137, 
140,  141,  204. 

Church  of  England,  tolerant  spirit 
of  the,  222,  223;  intolerance  of 
some  of  its  members.  223. 
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Cliurcli,  u  true,  iiitoliTancv  no  tost 

of,  221. 
Cliurcli,  pro])()S!il  for  t-xtt'iulinp;  ImniK 

of  till-,  i:{3,  i:{(;. 

Cliurcli  I'stahlisliiiuiit.-,  l^."),  12<I. 

Cliurcli  cclcl)i"iitiuMS,  2ii'J. 

Church,  liturf^y  oi",  proposal  I'nr  re- 
vision ot",  137. 

Churchuianship,  propo.sal  for  new 
criterion  of,  13;i. 

Church  revenues,  niisapjiropriation 
of,  \'.i7}  ;   rc{li>lril)utioii  of,  IK). 

Citadels,  national  and  natural,  3S5. 

Civic  olllci's,  honours  suited  for,  2(>.S. 

Cities,  ^n-eat,  reereatit>ns  lor  }H'ople 
in,  2.")!. 

Civilization,  the  intluence  produeeil 
by,  3,  4;  origin  of,  12,  14;  the 
natural  condition  of  ninn,  I,  IG, 
17;  essi'nce  of,  17,  IH;  r»-i|uisites 
to,  IH;  dillusion  of,  11);  division 
as  r»>;^ards  the  several  kinds  t>f,  20  ; 
elementary  principles  of,  21  ;  nn- 
cient  and  modern,  It) ;  decay  of, 
49, 100  ;  to  be  ranked  as  a  science, 
5(j ;  duty  of  the  State  in  promo- 
ting, i}H;  constituents  of,  51);  ele- 
nii-nts  of,  51);  education  and,  G2, 
03,  (51,  31)8,  422;  knowledge  the 
key>t<)n<tif,t3;{;  Christianity,  highly 
favournhh^  to,  1)3  ;  n'lii:ious  intlu- 
ence diUcrent  from  civilization,  1)5; 
elleets  of  Christianity  upon,  97, 
101,  102  ;  promoted  by  certain 
institution^,  121,  125,  142;  amuse- 
ments greatly  intluence,  loS;  elfeet 
of  art  and  science  upon,  IGD,  173, 
17G,  177;  of  monuments,  181,1  M3  ; 
of  nuisic,  193;  of  hherty  of  the 
press  and  toleration,  1 9(5 ;  of  coni- 
memorati<>ns  and  festivals,  231, 
i-':t2,  215  ;  of  dignities  and  bono- 
try  rewards,  25H,  259,  2(»<) ;  in- 
lluence  of  moral  jurisprudence 
n|)<)n,  283;  of  liberty  upon,  299. 
'  ■<  inlliHMice  upon  crime,  30(), 
•'>7;  crimes,  dire«"tly  allecting, 
^''8;  mond  elU'ct  of  jnnnsbments 
u  rt»gard  to,  314;  crime  tliriH-tly 
inimical  to,  31 G  ;  prom«»ted  by  in- 
tercourse, general,  internal,  and 
mt.rnafional,  331,  332,  3G1,  392, 
•'.'3 ;  andprtunotesthisintercourse, 
■  11.332.  33."),  358;  its  inilueiuvon 


societies,  335  ;  intluence  of  jKistal 
eoininunication  u|)on,  343  ;  inter- 
course a  great  stimulant  to,  3G0; 
severanif  of  natural  harriers,  3G2  ; 
inlliience  of  commerce  upon,  3(iG  ; 
•  arly,  of  this  country,  3(57,  3(58; 
inllucnce  of  war  uptui,  373,  375, 
37(5,  377  ;  its  intluence  upon  war, 
379;  in  subduing  animosities,  382; 
c«)nfers  strength,  383 ;  ]>roniote8 
peace,  383  ;  jH'ae«*,  promotes,  388; 
of  the  world,  391,  W '5. 

Civilization,  the  Knd  of,  395  ;  dtlini- 
tion  of,  398,  399,  1(H);  threefold 
olijeits  of  civilization, -U*!  ;  three- 
fold residts  of,  410;  remedies,  110; 
improvenu'nts  ivsultnig  lrom,4ll ; 
ideal  of  a  completely  civilized  state, 
412,  113  ;  manners  and  habits  of 
the  ]HV)ple,  111;  nunals,  115; 
law  sui)ei-seded  by,  11(5;  men  qua- 
lilied  for  civil  lilu-rty  by,  41(5; 
national  greatness,  118;  symbols 
of  civilization,  119  ;  stimulus  to 
progression,  120  ;  no  example  of 
a  completely  civilizi'd  i-tyte,  424 ; 
in  eternity  alone  will  exist,  -125  ; 
anticipations  for  the  liiture,   127. 

Civilization,  evils  attendant  on,  122. 

Civilization,  incomplete  conditions 
of,  39(5. 

Civilization,  symbols  of,  418. 

Classification  of  p»n-suits,  171. 

Clergy,  guidance  by,  227. 

Clergy,  veto  of  on  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments, 1  U). 

Clerii  :d  lalH)ur,  division  of,  recom- 
mended, 139. 

Climat**,  influence  of.  27,  28. 

Cliuutte,  varieties  of,  man  able  to  en- 
dun-,  420. 

Coast,  extent  of,  as  influeticing  civi- 
lization, 25. 

Codes,  criminal  mond,  307. 

Coen-ion,  im  llieaey  of,  21  I,  215. 

Coleridge,  'Constitution  of  Church 
and  State.'  bv,  23. 

Colonies,  10 ^  350,  351,3(58;  est.t- 
blishment  of,  351  ;  use  of,  352  ; 
connnunicntion  with,  350,  352, 
354  ;   pniteetion  ol*,  353. 

Col«»nial  possessions,  nitluenecof,  on 
civilization,  24. 

Coinmemorat ions,  national, 231 .  240; 
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iiinnciicc  and  i'Wvi'i  of,  232  ;  hy 
IIk;  clmrcli,  2IJ'J  ;  cornmciiifjnitivc 
niiiiivcrriaricH,  24<) ;  dayw  to  be  ap- 
j)oirite(l,  211  ;  HiriuHern(nit.i  to  be 
provided  on  days  of,  254, 

Commerce,  its  influence!  on  civiliza- 
tion, 24,  172,  I3(j5,  300  ;  interna- 
tional, 305. 

Coinnionual  ranks,  honours  adapted 
for  the,  208. 

Commonwealth,  the,  237. 

Communication,  internal,  (see  Inter- 
nal communication.) 

Compass,  influence  of  the  invention 
of,  40,  42,  242. 

Concerts,  popular,  sacred,  recom- 
mended, 177. 

Conduct,  regulation  of,  17. 

Conflicting  influences,  8,  9. 

Congregating  for  religious  worship, 
moral  effect  of,  128. 

Conscience,  liberty  of,  200,  212,  213, 
216,  226,  227,  230. 

Continent,  our  proximity  to  the, 
24,  25,  368,  369. 

Continents,  why  unfavourable  to  civi- 
lization, 2 1.,  369,  370. 

Conventions,  should  supersede  arms, 
374,  377. 

Cook,  Captain,  242. 

Co-operation  of  Elements,  (see  Ele- 
ments.) 

Copyright,  laws  relating  to,  326. 

Corrective  effects,  70,  244,  247,  356. 

Corrective  Elements,  129,  204,  356. 

Corruption,  precaution  against,  389. 

Costume,  influence  of,  172. 

Counteractive  effects,  70,  124,  244, 
247. 

Courage,  encouragement  of,  281. 

Covetousness,  influence  of,  53. 

Cowardice,  punishment  of,  319. 

Cowper,  sacred  poetry  of,  180. 

Crime,  72. 

Crime,  freedom  from,  20,  those  most 
inimical  to  civilization,  20. 

Crime,  influence  of  civilization  upon, 
306,  307,  308  ;  influence  of,  upon 
civilization,  308,  316. 

Crimes,  causes  of,  317. 

Crimes,  laws  relating  to,  286,  307, 
316. 

Crimes,  moral  effect  of  particular, 
307. 


CrirneH,  national,  3(K). 
CriincH,  punirtliineut   corre«[>oiidiiig 
with,  321. 

DancH,  33. 

Death,  infliction  of,  311,  312. 

Debt,  national,  influence  of,  51,  311. 

Decay  of  Htatcs,  0,  7. 

Declamation,  use  of,  203. 

Decline  of  art,  19J-. 

Decline  of  civilisation,  49,  5^J,  252, 
3(J6,  4(X). 

Defence,  martial,  the  science  of, 
381. 

Degradation,  infliction  of,  311.  311, 
31.5,  322,  323. 

Deitv,  perfection  of  the  Government 
of*  292. 

Demosthenes,  quotation  from,  6. 

Design,  art  of,  176. 

Development,  tendency  of  civiliza- 
tion to  promote,  398. 

Diffusion  of  civilization,  necessity  of, 
19. 

Dignities  and  honorary  rewards, 
256,  375  ;  moral  effect  of,  259 ; 
object  of,  200 ;  at  an  early  period 
of  our  history,  264 ;  conferred  as 
rewards  for  achievements  in  civi- 
lization, 264 ;  suited  to  a  civUized 
age,  265 ;  mode  of  selecting  and 
designation  for,  267  ;  distribution 
of  minor  honours,  268  ;  proposal 
for  new  order  of,  269 ;  revival  of 
extinct  orders,  270  ;  desirableness 
of  rendering  hereditary,  270  ;  life 
peerages,  271 ;  moral  influence  of 
dignities,  272  ;  accompanied  with 
pensions,  276  ;  to  men  of  middle 
rank,  281. 

Disabilities,  civil,  286,  323. 

Discipline,  breach  of,  punishment 
for,  319. 

Discoveries,  aid  of  new,  195,  274. 

Discoveries,  influence  of,  on  civiliza- 
tion, 40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45. 

Discussion,  free,  pui'ifving  effect  of, 
210. 

Discussion,  Hbertv  of,  201,  205,  206, 
207,  208,  210,  212. 

Diseases,  national,  6,  7,  28,  411. 

Disfigurements,  national,  191. 

Dishonesty,  punishment  of,  319. 

Dissent,  causes  of,  134. 
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DiBsenters,   admission  of,    into    the 

church,  133. 
Distiiiflions,  civil,  orif^in  of,  25G. 
Divines,  nioniinu'Jits  to,  181. 
Dc)(l(lri(l-,'c,  Dr.,  133. 
Dress,  2H,  172. 

Drunkenness,  punishment  of,  319. 
Duellinj(,  prevention  of,  3U8. 
Dutv    of    the   Htatc,    in    promoting 

eivihzHtion,  58,  82,  8t. 
Duties,  clerical,  ilivision  of,  139. 

Ecclesiastical  appointments,  pro- 
posed veto  on,  110. 

Eiiifiees,  religious,  112;  national, 
189  ;  private,  189;  art  and  science 
applicable  to,  181.> ;  stvle  of,  gene- 
ral,  H9. 

Education,  205,  28G,  331,  332,  316, 
375,  tU(i ;  compulsory,  i^i'*f-  xiv.; 
not  the  sole  retpiirenuMit  of  the 
a^'c,  Pfef.  ix.  ;  only  one  of  se- 
veral aids  to  civili/ation,  ih.  x.  ; 
what  it  comprehends,  ib.  xiii.  ;  of 
the  people  genendly,  02  ;  as  com- 
j)ared  with  civilization,  (52,398; 
education  and  civilization,  63, 
422;  knowledge  and  education, 
63  ;  th»'  keystone  of  civilization, 
63;  dillerent  kinds  of,  (M  ;  mental 
6 1 ;  moral,  05  ;  manual,  05  ;  ob- 
ject of,  64,  65,  08 ;  quality  of, 
66  ;  principles  of,  69  ;  corrective 
effects  of,  7U  ;  necessity  of  sys- 
tenuitic  i>rinciples  in,  71i  397 ; 
crime  ami  t'ducation,  72  ;  educa- 
tion in  aft«r-life,  71;  (U'cs  not 
tend  to  le:ul  the  poor  astray,  78  ; 
protects  them  against  jHTuicious 
principles,  79;  (Uk»s  m)t  unfit  tliem 
for  their  station,  80;  brings  dif- 
fen'nt  classes  together,  82 ;  na- 
tional education  a  national  duty, 
82  ;  state  provi.-.ions  and  i*egida- 
tions  for  tins  purpose,  81;  exami- 
nations, 8r);  ornamental,  SH ;  edu- 
cation should  eontiniu'  through 
life,  89;  Spartan  system  of,  90; 
stinudus  to  education,  91  ;  educa- 
tion of  chihlnMi,  92  ;  n^ligious 
education,  93;  thrwfold  results 
of  eilucation,  9t;  oidy  one  Ele- 
ment in  iMvili/.ation,  94;  stimu- 
lus   to,    200  ;    wlmt   it  ought    to 


etrect,  222;  of  women,  305;  ne- 
cessity for  a  svstematic  plan  of, 
148. 

Electric  telegraph,  (see  Telegraph.) 

Elem<Mitarv  principles  of  civiliza- 
tion, 21.' 

Elenu-nts  of  civilization,  co-ojx'ration 
of,  Pref.  xii.,  xiv.,  68,  201,232, 
213,  .331,  332,  334,  350,  3C>0, 
391,  397,  KM,  405,  107,  408, 
422,  120;  classification  of,  21; 
each  shoulil  aid  the  other,  (J8 ; 
correct  emuncrnlion  of,  Prvf.  viii., 
21,  395;  exiwrience  of  applica- 
tion of,  108. 

Enndation,  excitement  of,  91,  2-18. 

Encouragement  of  inventions  and  ex- 
periments, 185. 

Encounigcment,  national,  to  litera- 
ture and  art,  192. 

Enervation,  civilization  does  not 
tcml  to,  17,  28,  49,  50,  252,  306, 
4<K),  103,  419. 

England,  proper  foreign  policv  of, 
308. 

English  monarchv,  cstaMislnncnt  of 
the,  242. 

Engnivings,  popular  issue  of,  })ro- 
posed,  193. 

Kpithets,  \\i^  of,  39. 

E(pialitv,  miturnl  and  artificial,  250, 
257.' 

Error,  banishment  of,  210,  410. 

Errors,  education  corrective  of,  70. 

Essence  of  a  8tatt»,  a  represent  at  ire 
asscmblv  should  contain,  22i>. 

Essence  ot  civilization,  17,  18. 

Euripides,  28. 

Eurojv,  sitiuition  of,  favound)le  to 
civilization,  22. 

Evds  attendant  on  civilization,  422. 

Examinations,  public,  etiiciency  and 
cx|H'dien»y  of,  85,  151. 

Excise,  laws  rt'lating  to  the.  321. 

Executions,  public,  demoralizing  ef- 
fects of.  2.50,  314. 

Exercise,  bodily,  necessity  for,  68. 

Exhil)itions,  theatrical,  (secThcatnv) 

Ex}x»riencc  of  the  elfects  of  civiliza- 
tion, 109,418. 

Experiments,  national  encourage- 
ment of,  1«I5. 

Extenud  intercourse,  (sec  Inter- 
course.) 
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Extinct  orders  of  nobility,  proponal 

for  revival  of,  270. 

F!il)ric-\vorslii|),  10!). 

Faculties  of  tlif  iiiiud,  each  should 

he  cultivated,  151. 
rallaeies,  educational,  81. 
Fanaticism,  129. 
Fashion,  definition  of,  293. 
Feastiiif^,  entortainnicnts  consisting 

of,  215,  216. 
Ferguson's  Ilistorj'  of  Civil  Society, 

402. 
Festivals,  national,   231,    232,  239, 

240,  254  ;  object  and  influence  of, 

232,  233,  234,  239,  246. 
Field  sports,  moral  effect  of,  251. 
Flowers,  civilizing  effect  of  study  of, 

191. 
Food,  influence  of,  28,  29. 
Food,  intellectual,  necessity  of,  Fref. 

xiii.,  71,  73,  155,  325. 
Force  moral,  378. 
Force,  physical,  378. 
Foreign  influences,  precautions  re- 
specting, 388. 
Foreign  intercourse,  (see Intercourse, 

international.) 
Foreigners,  laws  respecting,  391. 
France,  foreign  policy  of,  368. 
Frontiers,  national,  preservation  of, 

385. 

Galileo,  217. 

Galleries  of  art,  126,  157,  254. 

Gallows,  the,  punishment  by,  315. 

Gambling,  tendency  of,  252, 

Games,  237,  248  ;  Grecian,  247,  338, 

Gardening,  ornamental,  191. 

Gauls,  the,  29. 

Generosity  to  enemies,  civilization 
productive  of,  379,  380. 

Genius,  the  EngUsli,  theatrical  turn 
of,  164. 

Gentility,  63,  263,  264. 

Geographical  position,  influence  of, 
22,  23,  368,  369. 

Germs  of  national  character,  37. 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  195. 

God,  enactments  contrary  to  law  of, 
301. 

Goods,  communication  of,  339. 

Government,  civil,  290. 


Government,  object  of  a  free,  2S8, 

Goveminent,  rchtraint  on  diucuMHion 
of  i)rincij)l«-M  of,  2<>6. 

GovenimentH,  ab»olut<-,  2fK),  292. 

OovcrnrnentH,  reprcHcntative,  295  ; 
jjrincipics  in  framing,  296  ;  nioral 
influence  (jf,  297. 

GoverumentH,  republican,  295. 

Grants,  educational,  84. 

Greatnesrt,  national,  417. 

Greece,  345  ;  religion  of,  97. 

Greece,  art  in,  14  ;  situation  of,  22, 
24,  25 ;  Miiller's  Literature  of 
Ancient,  28  ;  orator??  of,  203  ;  fes- 
tivals of,  215  ;  civilization  in,  396. 

Guizot,  M.,  Ilibtorv  of  Civilization 
by,  16,  17,  47. 

Gunpowder,  influence  of  the  inven- 
tion of,  4^J,  42,  46,  212,  383. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  commemoration  of 
the,  241. 

Habits  and  manners,  111. 
Happiness,  national,  182  ;  promoted 

by  civihzation,  401  ;  not  the  end 

of  civil  society,  402. 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Chancellor,  182. 
Harvey,  W.,  192. 

Heber,  Bishop,  sacred  poetry  of,  180. 
Henry    IV.,    dving    injunction     of, 

418. 
Heresy,  not  nurtured  by  toleration, 

219. 
Hero,  definition  of  a,  266. 
Heroes,  monuments  to,  184. 
Heroism,  encouragement  of,  281. 
Holidays  and  Holy-days,  239. 
Holidays,  national,  237,  238 ;  means 

to  secure  the  observance  of,  239. 
Honour,  appeals  to,  320. 
Honour,  national,  389,  409. 
Honorary  rewards,  (see  Rewards.) 
Human  nature,  study  of,  12. 
Humnnitv,  civilization  conduces  to, 

379,  380. 
Hunter,  John,  182. 
Hypocrisy,  165. 

Ideal  of  a  perfect  State,  412. 

Idleness,  amusements  tending  to  en- 
courage, 252,  253. 

Idleness,  conducive  to  crime,  321. 

Ignorance,  incommunicabihtv  of, 
332. 
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Ignorance,  popular,  no  f«afi';;uartl, 
7*J  ;   no  pIi'H  for  iiituh-raiici',  '2'2[). 

I  iii|)overi.sl»inL'nl  ol'  thf  nohilitv,  pro- 
posed provision  nj;ainst,  2<>li. 

Imprisonment,  punisliment  hv,  311, 

:U2. 

Tmprovcmi'nt,  intellec-tual  capacit^V 
of  man  for,  1. 

1  nc li-pi'iidcnfi', national,  desirableness 
of  inaiiitainintj,  'AS7. 

India,  lOt;  civilization  of,  3o2. 

liidillerenco,  reli;;ious,  produetiveof 
toleration,  22G. 

Inllueneo,  relij^ious,  national,  95, 
;i !«;,  37."),  :UM;,  km;  ;  nuitual  elleet 
between  that  and  education,  '.>«»; 
extent  of  this  iidluence,  iXi  ;  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  DD ;  ditlerent 
modes  of  proniotinjj  civilization, 
UH) ;  its  civilizing,'  ellect,  102 ; 
aids  the  other  MIements,  104' ;  im- 
nicnsityof  its  inlluencc, lU.j;  ])a^an 
and  heathen  systems  of  ri>lit;ion, 
1U<)  ;  personality  and  materiality  in 
religion,  107  ;  priest-worship  and 
fabric-worship,  lOi)  ;  instruction 
in  evidences  of  religion,  1 10;  cero- 
niony  in  religious  services,  111  ; 
character  of  religious  edilices,  112; 
atheistical  men  and  nations,  113; 
duty  of  the  state  in  promoting  re- 
ligious intluence,  11.');  htate  honour 
to  ri'ligion,  11(>;  the  protct-tion 
of  religion,  117;  repulsivencss  in 
religious  services.  111);  style  of 
Scriptures  a  model  for  the  latter, 
120. 

TnlluiMices,  conflicting,  8,  I). 

Inlluenccs,  foreign,  precautions  re- 
specting, 3H.S. 

Inlluenccs,  reciprocity  of,  171,  201'; 
rival  and  conflicting,  9;  moral, 
12. 

Insane,  punishment  of  the,  310. 

Instinctive  intelliijencc,  1. 

Institutions,  charitable.  111. 

Institutions,  instruetory,    120,   197,    ! 
2r)9,     375  ;     what    ou<;ht     to    be   , 
deemed    national,    121  ;     rctpiire- 
ments  of,  122  ;  exclusive  privileges 
of,  123  ;  ]>rineiples  regarding,  123;    I 
diflerent  kinds  of,  corresponding 
with  education,  125  ;  liability   to    | 
corruption,     129  ;    n'ligious   and 


charitable  institutions,  1  Vt ;  end 
they  ought  to  serve,  1 17  ;  systc 
matic  plan  of  instruction  nspured 
in  them,  148;  i*equisiteH  in  them, 
15(5;  what  thi*y  ought  to  elUn-t, 
222  ;  duty  <if  slate  to  ])n.)vitle, 
229;  use  of,  in  connivtion  w  itli 
other  Kleinents,  243. 

Institutions,  national,  for  promoting 
civilization,  1 15. 

Instructors,  tpialif'unitions  of,  8k 

Instruetory  institutions,  (see  Insti- 
tutions.) 

Insular  position,  influence  of,  21^, 
351,  309. 

lnte«;rity,  cncourai;emcnt  of,  281. 

Intclligeiu'c,  communicatit)!!  of,  339. 

Intelligence,  influence  of,  in  a  n-piv- 
sentative  assembly,  295. 

Intelligence,  laws  restricting  the 
spread  of,  325. 

Intentions,  mere,  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  law,  283. 

Intercourse  l)i'twecii  rich  and  poor, 
82,  2  13,  337. 

Intercourse,  general,  influence  of, 
13,  14;  external,  15,  2  t,  104. 

Intercourse,  international,  21-,  357, 
40(> ;  to  be  considered  indcj>cn- 
dent  of  other  Klements,  3(»0 ; 
stimulus  created  by,3G0;  natural 
barriers  against,  3(»2  ;  influence  of 
n'ligion  upon,  3<54;  of  cominenv, 
3G5 ;  early  civilization  of  this 
country  by,  3t)7 ;  the  sea,  as  a 
mediuni  of,  308,309;  regulation 
of,  371  ;  various  modes  of,  372  ; 
influence  of  war  upon,  37fi,  379  ; 
consideration  of  character  in  i-s- 
tablishing,  380;  ]>nx'autions  re- 
sp«'<'ting,  3S8  ;  leads  to  neglect  of 
national  pursuits,  310. 

Intercourse,  marine,  influence  of, 
369. 

Intercourse,  promotion  of,  2<M. 

Intcn'sts,  leadim;,  ought  to  jiredo- 
minate  in  a  representative  a^sscm- 
bly,  295. 

Interests,  rival,  balance  of,  347,  348, 
350. 

Inteivsts,  rural,  3t7. 

Int<^rmixing  with  fon'igners,  influ- 
ence of,  23. 

Internal  connnunication,  330,  44)6; 
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ofrocts  rcHulting  frotn,  332  ;  r;r(!ut(;H 
a  HliimiluH  ti)  civili/alioii,  331; 
int(!rcoiirHO  Ixitwccn  rajik.s  uiid 
clasHL'S,  337  ;  int(^ni!il  coiiiinunica- 
iion,  armlogous  to  uiiitnal  circula- 
tion, 338 ;  varieties  of  internal 
conmiunication,  338  ;  a  national 
object,  310;  points  of,  314;  with 
colonics,  351  ;  coinniiinication  of 
cacli  kind  should  be  maintained, 
355  ;  proper  application  and  re- 
gvdation  of  this  I'^lenient,  357. 

International  intercourse,  (see  Inter- 
course, international.) 

Interventions,  civil,  superseding  war, 
374,  377. 

Inventions, aid  of  new,  195,  27i. 

Inventions,  influence  of  certain,  40, 
43. 

Intolerance  (and  see  Toleration),  129. 

Ireland,  union  with,  242. 

Italy,  situation  of,  22,  24. 

Jews,   civilization    of,  25,   35,   36 ; 

national    character    exhibited  in, 

37 ;  laws  of,  299. 
Judicial  proceedings,  early,  33. 
Jurisprudence,  leading  principles  of, 

283. 
Jurisprudence,   moral,     (see   Moral 

Jurisprudence.) 
Jury,  trial  by,  33. 

Justice,  mode  of  administration  of, 
322. 

Keble,  Kev.  J.,  sacred  poetry  of,  180. 

Knighthood,  rank  of,  268. 

Knowledge,  communicated  by  in- 
tercourse, 332. 

Knowledge,  its  necessity  in  civiliza- 
tion, 18,  62  ;  the  keystone  of  edu- 
cation, 63. 

Knowledge,  political,  for  the  people, 
77. 

Knowledge,  religious,  68,  72. 

Labour,  human,  employment  of, 
173. 

Language,  37,  38,  171 ;  influence, 
of,  40,  363  ;  national,  reflective 
of  national  character,  39  ;  know- 
ledge of  foreign,  393  ;  requisite 
precision  of,  in  legal  enactments, 
285. 


Law,  itH  influfmcc  uj>on  civilization 
2H3  ;  provinwj  of,  2H3,  2H5  ;  duty 
of    htatc  in    fraiuing,    2H^,    2H5  ; 
langua;^(;  of,  2H5;     threrfold    ob- 
ject of,  29H  ;  maintenance  of,  29H  : 
moral,  under  what  comprehended, 
298 ;  causes   of  failure   of,   298  ; 
leading  principle  of,  299  :  proper 
0])(irnUon   of,   3<XJ ;  rej)Ugrmnt   to 
religion,  301  ;  to  nature,  3^Jl  ;  ac- 
cordance of  with  reason,  302  ;    of 
marriage,   303  ;  relating  to  crime, 
306,  307  ;  relating  to  oaths,  320  ; 
relating  to  the  poor,    324,    320  ; 
relating  to  the  revenue,  325,  320; 
of  copyriglit,  326  ;  sanitary,  326  ; 
repugnancy  of  national  sentiment 
to  a,  329  ;  limitation  to  o]r)eration 
and  scope  of,   330,  415  ;  whence 
its  authority  derived,  1<X). 
Laws,  nations  not  ruled  by,  415. 
Laws,  respecting  foreigners,  391. 
Laws,  international,  390. 
Laws,  national,  and   national    cha- 
racter, 302. 
Lawyers,  monuments  to,  184. 
Lectures,  46,  69,  149,  150. 
Legislation,  in  reference  to  civiliza- 
tion, Pre/,  ix.,  170. 
Legislation,  Sabbatarian,    principles 

of,  235. 
Lessons,  in  church  services,  propos^ 

respecting,  138. 
Letters,  use  of,  38. 
Liberty,  restraint  of,  196,  197,  28S  ; 
hbertv,  physical  and  intellectual, 
197  ;  avil,  197,  288  ;  its  influence 
on  civilization,  199,  and   educa- 
tion,   lb. ;    hberty    of  conscience, 
200  ;  of  discussion,  201 ;  security 
of,  288 :  definition  and  essence  of, 
289 ;  the  natural  condition  of  man, 
289  ;  love  of,  299 ;  varies  iu  dif- 
ferent societies,  299 ;  civilization 
quahfies   men    for,  416  ;  civiliza- 
tion the  safeguard  of,  417. 
Liberty  of  the  press,  (see  Press.) 
Liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  195, 

199,'  200. 
Libertv,  religious,   195,  199 ;    poli- 
tical, 195,  199. 
Libraries,  125, 126, 154. 
Licentiousness  not  liberty,  208. 
Life-peerages,  271. 
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Literature  and  art,  eneourageincnt 

of,  11)2. 
Litoruturo    fur    the    lower    classes, 

want  of  a,  Pref.  xii.,  71,  74,  155. 
I. 'tcnit lire,  pensions  to  men  engaged 

ill,  271). 
Liturt,'y,    proposal    for    revision    of 

l:i7. 
Loeke,  John,  7(),  182. 
London,  31-3,  3GS. 
Lower   classes,    want   of  a  suitable 

litemture  for  the,  Pref.   xii.,    71, 

7i,  155. 
Luxury,    17,   L'M,    JO,    50,   252,   :i(>(;, 

•100,'  1U;J,  ill). 

Maj^na  Charta,  eommenioration  of, 
2U,  212. 

Man,  as  an  individual,  3  ;  in  the 
u^gre^ate,  3,  \  \  as  the  type  of  a 
state,  3,  tj,  121  ;  eapaeity  of,  for  in- 
telleetual  iniproviMucnt,  1  ;  three- 
fold consideration  of,  3. 

Manners,  67. 

Manners  and  habits.  111,  110. 

Mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  2G1. 

Manual  education,  05,  88. 

Manual  institutions,  125. 

Maps,  as  aids  to  education,  (Jt). 

Marine  intercourse,  intluence  of, 
3t)'J. 

Marriage,  laws  relating  to,  286,  303, 
3(M.. 

Martial  exploits,  dignities  for  skill 
in,  265. 

^Materiality  in  religion,  107,  108. 

Me«'hanieal  power,  supply  of,  173. 

Medicine,  progress  of  the  science  of, 
13. 

Memorials  not  monumental,  188. 

.Men  and  states,  analogy  between,  3, 
<;,  \\M\,  121. 

Mental  eilueation,  6L 

Mental  institutions,  125. 

Merit,  the  only  foundation  of  rank, 
257,  25S,  25«J. 

Merit,  rewards  to  men  of,  271,  280. 

-Metropolis,  civih/.ing  elleefs  of  a, 
338,  3 15  ;  eommunieotion  with, 
3:tS,  3  1 1,  3  M) ;  position  of  a, 
3()S  ;  progn>ss  of  building  in  the, 
236. 

Mieroseopo,  use  of,  13. 

Middle  Ages,  the,  -W. 


Middle  rank,  lionours  to  men  of,  268; 
rewards  to,  281,  318. 

Midille  ranks,  intluence  of  the,  11, 
291. 

Milton,  John,  1S2,  212,  272,  271. 

Mind,  national,  1. 

Minds,  great,  inlluenee  of,  in  civili- 
zation, 60. 

Mixed  governments,  advantages  of, 
21)7. 

Models  for  imitation,  importance  of, 
106. 

Monarchies,  absolute,  290. 

Monarehv,  Engli.nh,  ebtablishment 
of  the,'2t2. 

Money,  state  gnints  of,  81. 

Monuments  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, 182. 

Monuments,  national,  180 ;  intlu- 
ence of  118 ;  neglect  to  crect^ 
182;  Wordsworth  on,  181;  Na- 
poleon on.  186 ;  not  dependent 
on  art,  1S7  ;  their  intluence  on 
civilization,  183. 

Moral  causes,  115. 

Moral  eauses,the  intluenceof,  12,330. 

Moral  eilucation,  65. 

Moral  etleet  of  state  dignities,  251). 

Morals,  efl'ect  of  civilization  upon, 
115. 

Moral  intluence  of  sovereigns,  292, 
293,  3(K) ;  of  a  nobility,  ib. ;  of 
rulers,  291,  295. 

]Moral  institutions,  125. 

Moral  jurisprudence,  Pref.  ix.,  18, 
282,  kK) ;  delinition  of,  283;  pro- 
per  s))hero  of,  286,  321,  326; 
principles  of,  287  ;  regarding 
forms  of  government,  2^S8  ;  in  re- 
lation to  crime,  307  ;  ultinuito 
end  of,  33(». 

Moml  objects,  aid  of  legislation  to 
etleet,  299. 

Mondity,  20,  113,  323. 

Morality,  disability  from  want  of, 
323.  * 

Morality  and  religion,  113. 

Morality,  national,  389. 

More,  Sir  Thomas.  'Itopia'  of,  219. 

Mountains,  chains  of,  separating  dif- 
ferent countries,  362,  381. 

Mu.'Hnims,  125,  127,  157. 

Music,  popular,  the  state  should 
supply,  193,  251. 
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Music,  iiiflucnrc  of,  110,  171,  171, 
]7<;,  VM,  lil5,  217. 

Na))olcon  1.  on  civ  ili/,;ilioii,  /'fff. 
xi.,  VJi) ;  on  milioiml  iiionutn(;iit8, 
180;  j)roinotc(l  iiitcrniil  cornniu- 
nication,  338. 

Niilional  cliaraclor,  (see  Character.) 

Nal  ional  coinincjnorution.s,  (hcc  Coin- 
ineinoratioiis.) 

National  diL^iiitit's,  (see  Dippiities.) 

National  edifices,  (see  Edifices.) 

National  education,  (see  Education.) 

National  religion,  effect  of  change  of, 
227. 

National  religious  influence,  (see  In- 
fluence, religious.) 

National  theatre,  (see  Theatre.) 

Nature,  (see  Human  nature,)  the 
system  of,  to  be  followed,  I*ref. 
ix.,  273,321,400;  dictates  of,  256; 
operation  of,  in  relation  to  rewards 
and  punishments,  313  ;  influence 
of  contemplation  of,  191. 

Naval  force,  21;  British,  382. 

Navigation,  the  position  of  this 
country  promotes  skill  in,  367. 

Navigation,  dignities  conferred  for 
skill  in,  264. 

Newspaper,  the,  204  ;  as  a  public 
institution,  ih.,  343  ;  genei'al  cha- 
racter of,  at  the  present  dav,  209, 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  182,  242,  272. 

Nobihty,  (see  Dignities.) 

NobiUty,  moral  influence  of,  293. 

Nobility,  proposed  provision  against 
the  impoverishment  of,  262. 

Nobihtv,  svstem  of,  not  superan- 
nuated, 267. 

Nonconformist  ministers,  excellence 
of  some,  132. 

Numbers,  influence  of,  in  a  state,  295. 

Oaths,  laws  relating  to,  286,  320. 

Offices,  civil,  appointment  to,  87. 

Olympic  games,  the,  339. 

Opinion,  freedom  of,  (and  see  Li- 
berty of  the  Press  and  Toleration,) 
215,*^  216. 

Opinion,  stagnation  of,  211. 

Opinion,  public,  204. 

Opposite  results  from  the  same 
cause,  376. 

Orators,  Grecian,  203. 


Order,  niuinf/'nance  of,  298. 
Or;^;iiiH  ofpuhji*;  opinion,  2^)0,  2^^'). 
Origin  of  civihzalir^n,  12,  14. 
OrnaMiental  crluration,  J^rfJ".  xv.,  88. 

Painting,  171. 

J'a})iht8,  vices  of,  129;  tolerance  of 
Honie,  211. 

I'arliainentH,  the  holding  of,  33. 

Parhamcnt,  the,  and  tfie  presH,  203. 

Parh.inient,  acts  of,  loof-x*  phrase- 
ology of,  285. 

Party-feeling,  whence  favourable  to 
civilization,  297. 

Patents,  laws  rehiting  to,  326. 

Patrons  of  art  and  science,  261. 

Patronage,  necessity  for,  171,  192; 
objects  of,  192,  195. 

Paul.  St.,  on  avarice,  53. 

Peace,  civilization  promoted  by,  388, 
418  ;  universal,  one  of  the  fruits 
of  Christianitv,  76  ;  maintenance 
of,  298,  374,  381,  384. 

Peerages,  (see  Dignities.) 

Peerages,  early,  264. 

Peerages  for  life,  271. 

Pensions,  state,  276. 

Perfect  state,  ideal  of  a,  412. 

Performances,  popular  musical,  177, 
194. 

Perjury,  punishment  of,  320. 

Pernicious  amusements,  (see  Amuse- 
ments.) 

Pernicious  publications,  (see  Publi- 
cations.) 

Persecution,  inefficacy  of,  231. 

Personality  in  religion,  107. 

Persons,  communication  of,  339. 

Physical  force,  378,  403. 

Pictures,  as  aids  to  education,  69. 

Plato,  Eepubhc  of,  247. 

Poetry,  171 ;  national,  177  ;  religi- 
ous and  devotional,  178  ;  doggrel, 
180. 

Poetry  of  Scotland,  177. 

Poetry,  Jewish,  177,  179. 

Poetry  and  rhyme,  distinction  be- 
tween, 178. 

Poets,  monuments  to,  184. 

Points  of  communication,  different, 
344. 

Political  knowledge, (see  Knowledge.) 

Pomp  in  religious  services,  effect  of, 
111. 
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roor-hiwd, principle  of  the,  32i,  32G. 

I'opt',  AleXHiultT,  182. 

Position,  gi'oj^nipliic-al,  22  ;  of  this 
fountry,  23,  21. 

I'o.sition,  insular,  inlluonce  of,  2:{, 
351,  3Gy. 

Postal  cojiimunication,  inlluence  of, 
3  13. 

Povi-rlv  no  proof  of  want  of  genius, 
271.' 

Poverty,  national,  53. 

I'ower,  civilization  increases,  383, 
400,  103,  419. 

Power,  balanee  of,  preserving  the, 
37  1,  3M5. 

I'niyi  r-hook  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, 178. 

Pivacliinj,',  <iualifieations  for,  138. 

Preaeliini^,  lay,  reeomnieniled,  131). 

Precautions,  resi)ecting  foreign  in- 
fluences, 388. 

Pivcision,  necessity  and  neglect  of 
in  li'i^al  enactnunls,  2S5. 

Pnlernient,  state,  dispensation  of, 
27;>. 

Vvv^s,  liberty  of  the,  1U5,  28G  ;  value 
of  a  free  press,  2(.K) ;  esjK'cial  ad- 
vantages ])ossesse(l  by  the  press, 
201  ;  ineiliciency  lo  punish,  202; 
has  sup«'rseded  the  theatre  as  a 
censor,  202  ;  the  Parliament  and 
the  ])ress,  203;  as  a  public  in- 
Htruetor,  201.;  aiding  the  otiier 
Elements,  201 ;  basis  of  the  power 
of  the  press,  205;  legitimate  re- 
straints on  the  press,  2<>5  ;  licen- 
tiousness not  liluM'ty,  208  ;  pre- 
sent character  of  the  British  press, 

2oy. 

Priest-worship,  UYJ. 

Principh's  of  education,  (see  Edu- 
cation.) 

I'rinciples,  systematic,  necessity  of, 
70. 

Print injj,  influence  of  the  invention 
of.  10,  11,  ir>.  111),  212. 

Privilei;es,  exclusive,  123. 

I'rofanencss,  restriction  of,  205. 

Professional  services,  reipiital  of,  27fi. 

Pntfcssorships,  suitable  endowment 

of,  lit;. 

Progress,  17. 

Progression,  stinudus  to,  120. 

Property,  maintenance  of,  21)8. 


ProjK'rtv,  national  and  indivitlual, 
12. 

Prosecutor,  public,  necessity  for  a, 
322. 

Protectants,  vices  of,  129;  intole- 
nuice  of  some,  211. 

Provisions,  state,  for  the  promotion 
of  civilization,  iVr/'.  xiii.,  75, 
83. 

Pealms,  the,  138,  178;  authorizcti 
version  of,  178;  desirableness  of 
a  new  authoriziHl  version  of,  180. 

Puni-'bnu'nt,  i)ower  of  the  press  to 
inflict,  202. 

Puni.Nlnncnts,  298;  principle  of,  309  ; 
preventative,  31(>;  application  of, 
312;  true  theory  of,  313;  moral 
efl'ect  of,  313,311;  main  defects 
and  failure  of,  317  ;  capital,  311, 
312,  317  ;  correspoiuling  with 
crimes,  320;  ilcgrading,  311,  31  t, 
315,  322;  varieties  of,  310,  311; 
objects  of,  311  ;  eorpon>al,  311. 

Public  prosecutor,  (see  Prosecutor, 
j)ublic.) 

Publii-ations,  pernicious,  how  to 
avert  the  efTects  of,  75. 

Puritans,  the,  237. 

Pursuits,  classification  of,  171. 

Qualities,  requiring  state  encourage- 

mc'it,  282. 
Qualities,  physical  as  well  as   mond 

d«'serving  of  eonsideratit)n,  8C. 
Qualities,  natural,  25(1,  257. 
Qualities,  original  natural,  of  a  jko- 

plc,  31. 

Races,  mixture  of,  2«>.  29.  31,  31. 

Rjiilways,  influence  of,  11,  312  ;  ex- 
cursion trains  by,  255. 

Railways,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation, 339.  310,  311,  312. 

Rank,  natund  and  artificial,  25fi,  259. 

Rank  aiul  honours,  civilizing  cU'ect 
of,  51,  111. 

Ranks  and  classes,  iiitcreoursc  be- 
twtvn,  82.  213,  337,  117. 

R<'ading  for  the  jteoplc,  rtvreative, 
the  want  of,  I'ref.  xii.,  71,  71, 
155. 

R<»ailings,  public,  151. 

Reason,  right  exercise  of,  210,  22(1, 
227,  230. 
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Er-hoUion,  tlio  Oront,  237. 
Kccrcations     for     (Ik;     jxojdr,    (sec 
AmuscnicTitH.) 

Itccrcativo  reading,  (see  Reading.) 

Kt'finenunt,  19. 

Kcforinatioii,  criiriinal,  315,  310. 

Kcrorinatorics,  310;  treatment  of 
eriniinalH  in,  310. 

Eegulations,  educational,  84. 

Kclaxation,  national,  (see  Arnuse- 
nientw.) 

Kelaxation,  bodily,  necessity  of,  68, 
243,  254,  255. 

Keligion,  aided  by  art,  1.74,  175. 

Religion,  its  influence  in  relation  to 
international  intercourse,  364. 

Religion,  influence  of  upon  civiliza- 
tion, 47,  93,  316. 

Religion,  heathen  STstems  of,  97, 
105,106,107. 

Religion,  free  discussion  respecting, 
210, 286  ;  instruction  in  evidences 
of,  110  ;  reverence  to,  115. 

Religion,  laws  repugnant  to,  301. 

Religion,  restraint  on  discussion  of 
principles  of,  206,  207,  208. 

Religion,  disabilities  from  want  of, 
323  ;  from  difference  in,  323. 

Religious  Education,  (see  Educa- 
tion.) 

Religious  Influence,  (see  Influence 
religious.) 

Religious  knowledge,  (see  Enow- 
ledge.) 

Religious  societies,  (see  Societies.) 

Repentance,  309. 

Representation,  *The  True  Theory 
of,'  reference  to,  263,  272,  296. 

Representative  governments,  (see 
governments  representative.) 

Repugnancy  of  national  sentiment 
to  certain  laws,  329. 

Repulsiveness  in  religious  services, 
avoidance  of,  119. 

Requisites  to  civilization,  18. 

Resources,  national,  development  of 
by  civilization,  398, 410,  412, 41 3, 
420. 

Restraints  on  libertv,  legitimate, 
197, 199,  205,  206,  207,  208,  288, 
290,  324. 

Restrictions,  298,  325. 

Results,  opposite,  from  the  same 
cause,  376. 


Revenue,  laws  relating  to  the  public, 
3:^5. 

Rivenueg  of  the  cliurch,  rediBtribu- 
f  ion  of,  1 40. 

Reverence  to  religion,  1 1  '>. 

Rewards,  working  by,  in  hgi'-Jation, 
318. 

Rewards,  honorarj*  and  fK-euuiari-, 
256  ;  to  unfiuccesHful  men,  273  ; 
correspondent  with  objects,  275  ; 
for  intellectual  effortH  nhould  be 
the  liighest,  276  ;  pecuniary,  270, 
278,  279  ;  earc  to  be  taken  in  dis- 
pensing, 278  ;  to  men  of  letters, 
279;  to  men  of  mirldle  rank,  281, 
318  ;  government  should  work 
by,  318. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  the  Di- 
vine system  of,  321. 

Rhvme,  distinction  of  from  poetrv, 
178. 

Rich  and  poor,  different  punish- 
ments for,  312. 

Ridicule,  use  of,  203. 

Ridicule  of  religion,  118. 

Rifle  corps,  the  English,  382. 

Rival  parties  and  opinions,  205,  297. 

Rival  powers,  in  men  and  states,  8, 
9,  20,  297,  347,  348,  350. 

Rival  religious  bodies,  toleration 
towards,  222. 

Rivalry,  religious,  may  have  been 
ordained  by  God,  228. 

Rivers,  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, 339,  340  ;  as  barriers  of  se- 
paration, 362,  384. 

Roads,  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion, 338,  339,  341. 

Robberv,  national,  382. 

Rome,  29,  97,  345,  368 ;  holidays 
in,  237  ;  civilization  in,  396. 

Romans,  roads  made  by  the,  338, 
341 ;  sense  of  honour  among  the, 
409. 

Rulers,  moral  influence  of,  294. 

Russia,  encroachments  of,  351. 

Sabbath,   establishment  of  the,  47  ; 

its  influence  on  civilization,  233  ; 

principles  of  legislation  for,  235. 
Sanitary  laws,  326. 
Satire,  legitimate  use  of,  203. 
Savages,  low  condition  in  civilization 

of,  15. 
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.Siixoiirt,  tlif,  33. 

Saxon  ITU,  dif^nitios  during,  2Gl. 

ScL'iit'ry,    prott'ction   i»t'    tVuiii   (li.-*fi- 

f^urt'iiu'nt,  I'Jl. 
Scliuhistic  I'stablishiiu'iits,  l-(),  1 H. 
St'hools,  125;   j>riiu-i|)le   of  liolidiiys 

lulopti'd  in  |)ublit',  23H. 
Scienc't*,  claim  of  civilization   to   bo 

ranked  as  a,  56. 
Science,  clenicntarv  principles  of  a, 

Science,  influence  of  in  civilization, 
n;y,  170,  172,  173. 

Science  anil  art,  (f<eo  Art.) 

Scotland,  iinioji  with,  242. 

Scriptures,  belief  in  the,  133  ;  style 
of  the,  120 ;  discussion  of  the 
veracity  of,  212,  210,  217,  21 S. 

Sea,  the,  connnunication  by,  331). 

Seas, aids  to  international  intercourse 
of  3<5S,  'MVJ ;  si'parate  dillcrcnt 
nations,  3(52. 

Security,  national,  promoted  by  civi- 
lization, 101. 

Sentiment,  the  national,  repugnancy 
of  to  certain  laws,  329. 

Sej)aration,  causes  of  geogn\phical, 
national,  3(>2. 

Sermons,  4(5,  119,  138,  139;  com- 
monplacedness,  cause  of,  139 ; 
proposed  substitutes  for,  1 10. 

Services,  religious,  120. 

Shakspeare,  1(52,  212,  272. 

Sighr,  protection  of  enjovment  of, 
191. 

Sincerity  in  religious  instructors,  im- 
portance of,  lOG. 

Slander,  prohibition  of,  2(i5. 

Slavery,  289,  290;  moral  ctTect  of, 
173^  323  ;  ]>hvsical,  199  ;  moral 
anil  intellectual,  198,  199. 

Societies,  whence  men  join  in,  5, 
333  ;  amalgjiination  of,  335;  reli- 
gious, 125,  in. 

Societies,  educational,  111. 

Society,  intluenee  of  ujwn  its  mem- 
bers, 333,  334. 

Somers,  Lord,  182. 

Sovercitjns,  moral  influence  of,  292  ; 
advantages  possessi>d  bv,  291. 

Spain,  bull-fights  of,  219.' 

Spartan  sy>t«'m  of  education,  IK). 

Spectai'ular  institutions,  12fi. 

Spenser,  Ednnmd,  182. 
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Stage,  (si«e  Theatre.) 

State,  authoiity  of  in  making  prohi- 
bitory laws,  28^1. 

State,  duty  of,  (see  Duty.) 

State,  duty  of  the,  in  promoting 
civilization,  58. 

Stati',  ideal  of  a  completely  civilized, 
412. 

Statesmen,  monuments  to,  184. 

Steanj,  invention  of,  242,  383. 

Steam-engine,  influence  of  the  inven- 
tion of,  10,  12,  353. 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  poetry  of, 
179. 

Stimulants  to  good  conduct,  282. 

Stimulus,  influence  of  in  civilization, 
;        15,  85,  91,  335,  360,  420. 
!    Stocks,  the  villai,'e,  utility  of,  314. 
I    Streets,  names  given  to,  188. 
'    Style  of  the  Scriptures,  120. 

Substitute    for    sermons,    propose<l, 
110. 
'   Success,  secret  of  securing,  280. 

Sunday,  233,  235  ;  mode  of  obser- 
ving on  the  Continent,  234  ;  pro- 
per mode  of  keeping,  210. 

Sunday  concerts, recommendation  of, 
177. 

Superstitions,  118;  religious,  225. 

Support,  right  of  ever)'  member  of 
the  state  to,  302. 

Symbols  of  civilization,  418. 

Talent,  proper  employment  of  men 

of,  280. 
Taste,  duty  of  the  state  to  correct 

the  public,  192. 
Taste,  national,  419. 
Tate  and  lirady,  poctrj-  of,  179. 
Taxation,  55. 

Telcgniph,  the  electric,  341,  353. 
Tele«xOpe,  the  invention  of,  13. 
Temple,  Rev.  Dr.,  47. 
Tests,  strict,  inutility  of,  131,  132 
Thane,    proposal  for  revival  of  title 

of,  270. 
Thi^atre,  the,  126,  159,  254  ;  censor- 
ship of,  suix'rseded  bv  the  press, 

202. 
Theatre,  proposal  for  a  national,  160. 
Theatres,    the   Greek   and  Roman, 

IGO. 
Theatrical  entertainments,  tendency 

of,  161. 
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"  Theory  of  ro))ros('ritiit  ion,  the 
Iruc,"  rcfororic'c'  to,  20:j,  272,  2'JO. 

'J'hoiij^'hl,  i'vvvAom  of,  lli5,  200. 

Threofold  naturu  of  education,  G4, 
65. 

Tith's,  honorary,  cfrcct  of,  258. 

Toleration,  117,  195  ;  h;i.-iirt  of,  210; 
princijjles  of,  211  ;  in  relation  to 
civilization,  213  ;  ncfjative  rather 
than  positiv(%  21 1 ;  essence  of, 
216;  reasonable  limits  to,  218; 
does  not  aid  error,  219  ;  ineflicacj 
of  intoleration,  220 ;  intolerance 
no  test  of  truth,  221  ;  toleration 
towards  rival  relifrious  bodies, 
222  ;  degenerating  into  intolera- 
tion, 224;  state  benefits  resulting 
from,  228  ;  true  principle  of,  230  ; 
in  regard  to  Sabbatarian  legisla- 
tion, 235. 

Towns,  communication  with,  344, 
346. 

Translations,  utility  of,  393. 

Transportation,  punishment  by,  311, 
315,  317. 

Travelling,  progress  of,  43,  420. 

Treaties,  construction  of,  387. 

Truth,  triumph  of,  201 ;  intolerance 
no  test  of,  221. 

Turkey,  civilization  in,  396. 

Tyranny,  definition  of,  289. 

Union,  civihzation  tends  to  pro- 
mote, 401. 

Union,  international,  civilization  of 
the  world  through,  405. 

Union  with  Ireland,  242. 

Union  with  Scotland,  242. 

Universities,  125,  126,  144,  145; 
professors  in,  145,  146  ;  reqim'e- 
ments  of  universities,  146,  152 ; 
intercom'se  between,  153 ;  local 
position  of,  153. 

Unsuccessful  men,  when  deserving 
of  state  patronage,  273. 

Vavasour,   proposal  for   revival   of 

title  of,  270. 
Veto  on  ecclesiastical  appointments, 

proposal  for  a,  140. 


ViccH,  duntrer  of  Mpreadinjj  by  m  - 
tending  coniTnunieation,  '.iUi. 

ViccH,  partir-ulur,  t^j  bo  di»couni{,'f'i 
by  the  State,  319. 

Violence,  criincjj  of,  3fJ8,  321. 

Virtue,    homage    due    to,    by    th 
state,  2.56,  258. 

Virtue,  promot<;d  by  civilization, 4^J] . 

Virtue,  reward  of,  258,  261,  265. 

Virtues,  requiring  state  encourage- 
ment, 282,  319. 

Walks,  public,  191. 

Walpole,  Sir  Kobert,  182. 

Wandering  tribes,  uncivilized  clia- 
racter  of,  371. 

War,  17,  43,  46,  55,  418  ;  when  jus- 
tifiable, 374,  382,  390;  provoca- 
tives to,  353,  381  ;  its  influence 
upon  civilization,  373,  376  ;  oppo- 
site results  produced  by,  374 ; 
interventions  should  super.sede, 
374,  377  ;  influence  of  civilization 
upon,  379,  380,  4^Jl  ;  aggrcr-ive, 
382 ;  principles  on  which  war 
should  be  conducted,  374. 

Warfare,  modes  of  conducting,  380  ; 
national,  of  this  country,  382. 

Waterloo,  commemoration  of  the 
victory  of,  241. 

Watts,  Dr.,  48,  132. 

Wealth,  influence  of,  257,  259. 

Wealth,  national,  51,  52. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  on  civihza- 
tion, 13. 

Will,  freedom  of  the,  the  criterion  of 
libertv,  288. 

Will,  restraint  of  the,  288. 

Women,  influence  of,  304 ;  treat- 
ment of,  305. 

Wordsworth,  W.,  182 ;  on  national 
monumonts,  184. 

Works,  hterary,  deserving  of  state 
support,  276. 

World,  civilization  of  the,  394,  405. 

Worsliip,  freedom  of  religious,  (and 
see  Toleration,)  215. 

Zeal,  religious,  productive  of  into- 
lerance, 252. 
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Best  morocco,  His.  .Vlso  in  ornamental 
bindini;s,  at  various  prices.  [Iteadu. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  COS- 

PKI,8  for  the  Sundays  and  other  Holy 
Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  Hy  the  Rev.  \V. 
I)km(»n,  a.  M.,  NN  orcest«;r  Colleire,  Ox- 
ford, and  Incumbent  of  St.  Parlholomew's, 
Cnpple^'ate.  \'ol.  II.  Faster  tt>  the  Six- 
t«fnih  Sunday  after  Trinity.     8vo.     l-is. 

[lUadtj. 

THE  SECOND  ADAM,  AND  THE 

NKW  HIK'III  ;  or,  the  Doctrme  of  Pan- 
tism  as  contained  in  Ihtly  Scripture.  l\y 
the  Hev.  M.  F.  Saoi.hi,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Prid^^waJer,  .Vutlior  of  "  The  Sacrament  of 
Ke8jK)nsibility."  Third  Hdition,  greatly 
enlarged.      Fcap.  ftvo.     4s.  6d.  [lUady. 

THE  DIVINE  RULE  OF  PRAYER. 

Py  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Pihw.s,  M.A.,  \  icar 
ot  Cowley.      Fcap.  Hvo.  [SLirlly. 

REASONS  OF  FAITH  ;  or.  the  Order 

of  the  Christian  Arpiment  devehijxtl  and 
explained.  Pv  the  Hev.  Li.  S.  Dhkw. 
:M  .  A .     Fcap.  Bvo.     4*.  6d.  [  Heady. 

CHARLES     AND     .JOSIAH  :      or, 

Friendiv  Conversations  lH"tween  a  Church- 
man and  a  (Quaker.    Sm.Rvo.    [Immediately. 


Messrs.  Jjc/i  (1 1 1 'I  Ddhii/a 


THE  ROOK  OF  PSALMS;    a  New 

'rriiiislfiticjii,  witli  Iiilnxluclions  and  i\of<'B, 
(,'riticjil  and  J^xpliiiialcjry.  \^y  tli'!  it«'V. 
.f.  J.  SnwAiti  l*i,novvM.,  I>.I).,  Kcllovv  of 
('.  (!.  (ollc'^c,  (!jiiiihrid^c,  and  l,xaniinin^ 
('liaplain  to  tlio  Lord  iJislioj)  (d'  Xorwit  li. 
Uvo.  \ln  the  press. 

POPULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
s( ) .■*,  1  !•:     H !•: .M A 11 K A 1 5 L I :     ]•: \  ]•: \ 'is 

RKCOUDKI)  Ji\  tin:  OlA)  'IKSIA- 
MK\r.  J".y  tlio  Rev.  J.  F.  Dawkon, 
iJ.JJ.,  Rector  of  'i'ojiiton.  Post  8vo. 
8s.  6d.  [Ready. 

SCUDAMORE  ORGANS,  or  Practical 

Hints  respecting  Organs  for  Village 
Churches  and  Small  Chancels,  on  improved 
Principles.  ]\y  the  Rev.  J.  13a ron,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo.    6s.      [Ready. 

ADVENTURES  OF  BARON  WEN- 
CKSLAS  WRATISLAW  OF  MITRO- 
VVITZ  ;  what  he  saw  in  the  Turkish  Metro- 
polis, Constantinople,  experienced  in  his 
Captivity,  and,  after  his  happy  return  to 
his  country,  committed  to  writing  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1599.  Literally  translated 
from  the  original  Bohemian  by  A.  H. 
Wratislaw,  iM.A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
formerly  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  [Immediately. 

A   HISTORY    OF    ECCLESFIELD. 

By   the   Rev.  J.    Eastwood.      8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

THE  COTTON,  FLAX,  AND  OTHER 

CHIEF  FIBRE-YIELDING  PLANTS 
OF  INDIA;  with  a  coloured  Map  of  the 
Country,  several  original  Illustrations  of 
the  Native  Fibrous  Plants,  and  many  im- 
portant Statistical  Tables.  By  J.  Forbes 
Watson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Reporter  to  the 
Indian  Government  on  the  Products  of 
India.    Royal  8vo.  [Immediately. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  CHE- 
MISTRY OF  SOILS.  By  Johx  Scof- 
FERN,  M.B.     Crown  8vo.  [Sliortly. 

HINTS  TO  PEDESTRIANS.       New 

Edition.  [Preparing. 

NOTES    AND    QUERIES. -General 

Index  to  the  Second  Series.  Fcap.  4to. 
5s.  [Preparing. 

CHILDHOOD  AND   YOUTH.      By 

Count  Nicola  Tolstoi.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  IMalwida  von  Meysexbug. 
Post  8vo.     85.  6d.  [Ready. 

GIFTS     AND     GRACES.       A    new 

Tale,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Rose  and  the 
Lotus."     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d.  [Ready. 


TIIIC  OLD  FOLKS  FROM  HOME 

or,  u  Holiday  in  Irelund  in  1H61.  By  Mn 
(iAiiv.     bi'.coiid  Edition.     Postbvo.    7t.(l 

[lleaa 

AUNT  JUDY'S  LF/ITICRS.     By  Mr 

Ai.ntKi)  (JAiiv,  Author  of  "  Aunt  Judj 
Tales,"  "  Parables  from  Natun-,"  d 
Fcap.  Ovo.  [In  the  pre 

MELCHIOR'S  DREAM  AN 
OIHERIALKS.  By  J.  H.  G.  Edit 
by  Mrs.  Gati  v.    Fcap.  8vo.     [In  f/u-  pre 

BARONSCLIFFE  ;    or,  the  Deed 

othf-r    Days.      hy   Mrs.   P.  M.    Liitliai 
Author  of  "  Tlic  Wayfarers."    Crown 
6s.  '  [1 

DOMESTIC  LIFE  IN  PALESTINl 
Uy  M.  E.  Rogers.     Post  8vo.     IO5.  - 

THE  LIGHTS  OF  THE  WILL   ( 

THE  \V1SP.  'Jranslated  by  Lady  Ma 
WELL  Wallace.  ^^  ith  a  coloured  Fro 
tispiece.  Imperial  16mo.  Cloth,  g 
edges,  5s.  [Reat 

CHURCH  STORIES.  Edited  by  tl 
Rev.  J.  E.  Clarke.     Crown  8vo.     ^«.  6 

[Rem 

THE  CHILDREN'S    PICTUR 

BOOK  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDG 
AVith  130  Illustrations.  Uniform  wi 
"  The  Children's  Bible  Picture  Bool 
Super  royal  16mo.    Cloth,  gilt  edsres,  5j 

[Reac 

THE      SCHOLE      MASTER.      I 

Roger  Ascham.  Edited  bv  the  Rev  J. 
B.  Mayor,  M.A.     Fcap.8vo.         [Short 

THE  1862  EDITION  OF  UNDE 
GOVERNMENT:  an  Official  Key  to  t 
Civil  Service,  and  Guide  for  Candidal 
seeking  Appointments  under  the  Crow 
By  J.  C.  Parkinson,  Chief  Accountan 
Office,  Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  Hou; 
Cr.  8vo.     Si.  6d.  [R-eai 

HOMER  AND  ENGLISH  METR 

An  Essay  on  the  Translating  of  the  lb 
and  Odyssey.  With  a  Literal  Render! 
in  the  Spenserian  Stanza  of  the  First  Bo 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  Specimens  of  the  llif 
By  William 'G.  T.  Bartkr,  Esq.,  Autli 
of  "  A  Literal  Translation,  in  Spenseri 
Stanza,  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

[Immediate 

ENGLISH    RETRACED  ;     or,    R 

marks.  Critical  and  Philological,  found 
on  a  comparison  of  the  Breeches  Bil 
with  the  English  of  the  present  day.  Cro> 
8yo.     5s.  [Real 


New  Buuhs, 


IIK   KLKMENTS  OK  THE  KNG- 

Lisii  LAN(a  a(;k,  roll  schools 

AMJ  (;OLLK(;i:s.  \\y  Kun^m  Adam., 
Pli.  1).,  I'liivfrsity  ('olU'-^t'  School.  Sew 
I'.dii'uiny  enlarged  and  imyroved. 

A  riX   PROSE  LESSONS.     Hy  the 

Ilcv,  A.C!m  KHf,  .M.A.,  -Masttrof -MiTiliunt 
Taylors'  School.     Fca|(.  Uvo.     2i.  61. 

l^lieudy. 

ASC'S  LE  PETIT  COMPAGNON  : 

a  Kri-nch  Talk- Hook  lor  Litth'  C'hihlrt'n. 
\\  ith  ituincrous  wood-cut.s.     J<)iuo.    [>s.  6d. 

limmedialetif. 

ASC'S      SELECT     FRENCH 

I'OKTKV  FOK  lllK  VOL.\(;.  With 
Kii}4:lisli  .Votes,  and  jirfCiHh-d  by  a  trw 
IMiiiii  Hult'3  of  Frt'iicli  I'rosody.  Kca|). 
8vo.    'Js.  \lteadif. 

KI-:V  TO  .\L  GASC'S  FIRST  AND 
Si:(  OMJ  FKKNCII  BOOKS.  Fcap. 
8to.     3s.  6ti.  [Headij. 

COMPI'lNDIl'M  OF  FACTS  AND 
FOKMlL-i:  l.N  I'LUKAND  MIXKD 
iMA  rilK.MATICS.  For  tho  use  .)f  .Ma- 
thfinatical  Studrnt.s.  Hy  Ci.  H.  Sm ai.i.ky, 
B.A.,  F.H.A.S.   Fi-ap.  8vo.     [^Immi'diately. 

HE  CHOEPHORAE  OF  AESCHV- 
1,1  S  AM)  lis  S(  HOI. 1  A.  llrvis.'tland 
Iiitt-rprrtcd  l)y  J.  F.  Daviks,  K8(|.,  H..\., 
'rrinily  Colleg**,  Dublin.     8vo.     7.«.  Od. 

[Ready. 


BELL  AND  DALDV'S  POCKET 

\Ol.l  .MFS.  A  .<.rits  ot  S.l.'ct  Works 
ot"  Favourite  Authors,  adapted  f«»r  i^i'iirral 
n-udinf^,  mod<'nit«'  in  pricr,  fon»pa<'t  and 
•'h'^ant  in  form,  and  fXi*cut«*d  in  a  styltJ 
tittin^'  thfin  to  b««  )>crmtuieiitly  preik-TVed. 
liiijMTial  .)L'!U(). 

Xinv  Readu. 


II..-  i: 
Th.-  y. 
ill-. 

F.U.S. 
Truvi'lii." 


Mrul  Ski-trhm  of 

; .  ,.,  .    litt»iin«tll.K.N., 

Kruiii  his  "  Fru^turuU  of  Voyage*  luid 
.U. 
Tlic  Lifutrniuil  <ui(l  Coniiuiiudcr.     Ky  th<>  Miine 

Author.     :<»• 
Houthoy's  I.I        '  "     ■     11.     'JM.  6t/. 
lri'<»r^.'f  Ih-i  m.     'Jjt. 

(ti-iir^'i-  Hi'i   ..  ,     .    ..     Ik*,      lit. 

I.i'lll.'''ll"\^    ■•    I'lii-llis.        'J    .    'W. 

l.iiiiif.'s  Till.  H  fr..iii  >liiik«ii-i»r*.     2a.  6</. 

MiIiou'm  ruru«ii<.<'  I»!.t.     'Jt.  •li/. 

Milton'!!    I>Mriidi»e    Uf){iiiued   aud  other   Porini>. 

•Js.  &/. 

Preparini;, 
White's  Ntttunil  History  of  Sfllx.rnr. 
TlieConijUfHt  of  India.  Uy  Cupt.  Ha-Hil  Ilnll.  R.N. 
Sva  Soll^s  uud  UiilliuU.      liy  ChurK-s  Dihdin.itud 

othrm. 
NVulton'*  Live*  of  Donor.  Wotton,  Hooker,  Stc. 
Wiilton's  I'uniplvte  Angler. 
tiriiy'H  IWiiiH. 
Ctold.stnilh'it  I'ofias. 
(iol(Uniith'5  Vi.ttr  of  Wukcfleld. 
Hi'nry  \"u«u'liiin'»  Pooiuu. 
Hurn.s'.H  roftnit. 
Uurii.s's  i^onjT'- 
ColfridKf'n  i'oems. 

In    rhth      tnn   .,1. 

ill  ti 


111   Uh 

is.  CXliU. 


If,  Ht  M.  p^r  volume  extra; 
'iiifffh  ^tyie,  Ht   l.«.  extra  ; 
I'litiu  morocco  (Hayday)  at 


fnfirr  M'orkt  are  in  preparation. 


Cf)e  libravg  of  cEncrliofj  22Iortf)ic0. 

Series  of  reprinta  of  the  b<'St  A utliors,  carefully  editeti  and  collated  with  the  Karly  Copien, 
nud  handsomely  print«'d  by  Whittinj^hain  in  Octavo. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF 
RKI.KilO.N;  with  Analytical  Index,  by 
!he  llev.  F.i>nvaiii>  SrttKE,  LL.I).  V*s. 
Anti(|ue  ralf,  1/.  1«. 

••  Til  ■'  ■  ■       ■  '  '     !  with 

an  III  '  '"id 

an  Ind.  A  ...  . i ^ fuller 

than  liny  hitherto  putili.Hhed." — tjdttor'M  iTrfact. 

HI-RRI'RTS     POEMS    AND    RE- 

M.MNS;  with  S.  T.  ('(deridpes  Notes, 
anil  Lite  by  Izaak  Walton.  l{evis<'d,  with 
additional  *  Notes,  by  Mr.  J.  Yi«)\vni. 
2  vols.  1/.  U.  Morocco,  or  antique  calf 
or  morocco,  *i/.  2i. 

Uniform  with  the  ahove. 
THE     PHYSICAL     THEORY     OF 

ANOrill.K    I.IFK.       l'.\    Isaac    TiViMn. 
Fji(].,    Author  of  **  Ixtcic  in    I 
"  ritimato  Civiliration,  *  &c.   Sr 
lOi.  6d.     Antique  calf,  ?lt. 


~^OVVER'S        CONFESSIO 

k  A  MANTIS,  with  Life  by  Dr.  Pauli, 
^.^  and  a  (ilo.ssary.  .i  vols.  'i/.  '2s. 
Aiiti(|uc  calf,  .*>/.  tw.  Only  a  limited  number 
of  copies  printt'd. 

77ij.<  inifMrtaut  tcoik  is  fo  scarce  that  it  can 
ttldom  he  met  uilh  eien  in  the  hir^e  libraries. 
'^    '5   uantinff   in    nearly  eierij  collection   of 
ish  I't^etry. 

>FNSF.R'S  COMPLETE  WORKS; 

.   Life,  Notes,  ami  Glossary,  by  Jons 
NK   CoiiikH,    F.sq.,    F.S..\.      5   vols. 
|3^.  1 J5.     Antique  calf,  61.  6$. 

SHOP  .JEREMY  TAYLOR'S 
Rl  l.i:  AND  LXKIUISES  OF  IlOLV 
LIVING  AND  DVIN(;.  2  vols.  U.  U. 
Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  tL  2i. 


4 


Messrs.  Ball  mid  Dniihfs 


Cfjc  aiDinc  (ZEDition  of  tf)e  TSritisb  I3oct0. 

'J'Ih-  riihlislur.s  liavr  Ixrii  iiiducrd,  by  tlw  hcarciJy  aiul  iiicnniKin^^  vain*?  of  this  a<lu. 
Scries  of  I  lie  I'oetH,  to  prcpiirc  :i  .New  Kdilioii,  V(  ry  canrfully  (•orrcct''(l,arul  jinj»rov.(l  by  >_ 
additions  iis  recent,  litr-rary  research  lias  pl.'wed  wifliin  tljpir  n.-atli.  I 

'J'lie  general  j)riiuij)le  of  llditiii;^'  wliich  lias  br-eii  adopted  in  t«  /,'ff«  j/ie  enUre  Votmi  of  enr. 
Author  in  st lid  coiij'onnitq  with  llie    I'.diliini  ulnch   receiied  hit  Jinal  revition,  to  prefix  a    Vler 
and  lo  add  such  notes uh  initij  he  necesMiiy  to  elucidate  the  aense  uf  ubtoleU  uordt  or  ei plain  ob 
allusions.     Kacli  Author  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  editor  S]>ecially  ac<juaii 
with  the  literature  and  bibliot^rajthy  of  the  period. 

Kxternally  this  new  Jklition  will  resemble  tJie  former,  but  with  some  improvenientj.  1 
•will  be  ele<.^a;itly  printed  ))y  \V  hittinj^fham,  on  toned  pajM^r  manufactured  expreuly  for  it ;  an 
a  highly  finished  i)f)rtrait  of  each  author  will  bf;  f^ive-n, 

I'he  Aldiiie  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  has  hitherto  been  the  favourite  Series  with  the  a< 
mirers  of  choice  books,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  its  claims  as  a  coruprehensi% 
and  faithful  mirror  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation. 


I^T^KENSIDE'S      POETICAL 

^/^\J   WOKKS,  with  .Memoir  by  the  Kev. 

KiVJoJ  A.  Dyc'i;,  and  additional  Letters, 
carefully  revised,  bs.  ^Jorocco,  or  an- 
tique morocco,  10s.  Gd. 

COLLINS'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir 
and  Xotesby  W.  Mov  Thomas,  Esq.  "ds.od. 
INlorocco,  or  antique  morocco,  8*.  6d. 

GRAY'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with 

Notes  and  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  John  •Nl it- 
ford,  bs.  IMorocco,  or  antique  morocco, 
10s.  6d. 

KIRKE     WHITE'S    POEMS,    with 

Memoir  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and  additional 
Notes.  Carefully  revised.  5s.  jNlorocco, 
or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS,  with 
Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dvce.  5s.  Mo- 
rocco, or  antique  morocco,  10s.  6d. 

YOUNG'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir  by 
the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  additional 
Poems.  2  vols.  10s.  Morocco,  or  antique 
morocco,  1/.  Is. 

THOMSON'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir 
by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  and  additional  Poems ; 
the  whole  very  carefully  revised,  and  the 
Memoir  annotated  b}'  Peter  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  F.S.A..  2  vols.  10s.  Morocco,  or 
antique  morocco,  1/.  Is. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  AND 
CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE,  with  Me- 
moir. 6s.  Morocco,  or  antique  morocco, 
lis.  6d. 

DRYDEN'S    POETICAL    W^ORKS, 

with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  R.  Hooper, 
F.S.A.     Carefully  revised.       [In  the  press. 

COWPER'S    POETICAL    WORKS, 

including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with 
Memoir,  by  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

[Preparing. 


PARNELL'S  POEMS,  with  Mem 
Edited  by  Boljon  Cornkv,  J. 
M.R.S.L.  IFrepartn; 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  wit 

Memoir.      Edited  by  W  .  J.  Tiiom>,   E% 
F.S.A.  [Preparin, 


Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Toe\ 

THE     TEMPLE      AND      OTHE 
POE^IS.      By   George    Herbert,   wjj 
Coleridge's    Notes.        yew    Edition. 
Morocco,  antique  calf  or  morocco,  10s.  & 


THE  WORKS  OF  GRAY,  edited  b 
the  Rev.  John  ^Iitford.  With  his  Co 
respondence  with  ^Ir.  Chute  and  othei 
Journal  kept  at  Rome,  Criticism  on  tJ 
Sculptures,  6cc.  New  Edition.  5  vols,  ll.l 

VAUGHAN'S  SACRED  POEM 
AND  PIOUS  EJACULATIONS,  wi 
Memoir  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte.  Nt 
Edition,  bs.  Antique  calf  or  morocc 
10s.  6d.  Large  Paper,  7s.  6d.  Antique  ca 
14s.     Antique  morocco,  15s. 

"  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  Greorge  Herbe 
they  have  less  of  his  quaint  and  fantastic  tnn 
with  a  much  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling  s 
expression." — Lite. 

BISHOP       JEREMY       TAYLORI 
RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OF  HOy 
LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING.    2  vo 
2s.  6d.  each.      Morocco,   antique   calf 
morocco,   7s.  6d.  each.      In   one   volun: 
bs.     Morocco,  antique    calf  or    morocc 
10s.  6d. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  0 

RELIGION  ;  with  Analytical  Introdi; 
tion  and  copious  Index,  by  the  Rev.  I 
SxEERK.     6s.      Antique  calf,  lis.  6d. 


Mt 


New  and  Stanthird  Puhitvutions. 


^nijotin  with  the  AlJiue  V.dition  of  the  Poets. 

ISI  lOP      HLTLKR'S      SHKMONS 

AND  HJ:.MA1\.S;  with   .M.-iuoir,  by  th.- 
I  Rev.  E.  Stkkrk,  lA.A).     6s. 

•^*  I'liis  volutiit' cuiituius  suin*>  adtlitioiial 
rentuins,  whicli  art'  copyrii^lit,  and  n-mlfr 
I  it  the  most  complete  etlitioii  extant. 

ISHOP    RUTLKH'S     COMPI.KTH 

[UOKKS;    with  Memoir  hy  tlie  Uev.  Dr. 

'  SlKKIlK.       ii   vols.       It/S. 

jACON's    advancemi:nt    ok 

LK.VKN  1  \(J.  Ktliti'd,  witli  short  Notes, 
by  (he  l{ev.(i,  VV.  KnciiiN,  .M..\.,  ( "hrist 
C'hiiroli,  Oxfortl.    (ji.    Anticjm;  calf,  1  li.  6i/. 

[AGON'S  ESSAYS;  or,  Counsels 
iC'ivil  and  .Moral,  with  the  W  isd(»in  of  the 
[Ancients.  \\  ith  References  and  .Notes  by 
uS.  \\  .  Si  NO  I II,  K.S.A.  5s.  Morocco,  or 
anti(|tie  calf,  lOs.  ud. 

iA(X)N'S     NOVUM      OHGANUM. 

\  ly  translated,  with  short  Notes,  by  tbe 
,  !       .    .V.NUuiw    Ji)n\>()s.  M.,\.     riv.      An- 
ti(|ue  calf,  Hi.  6d. 

ocKic  ON  Tui-:  coNDirr  of 

fTIII,    III. MAN    LNULKSIANDINC;; 
<1  by  lioi.ioN  C'ouNtY,  Ks(|.,  .M.U.S.L., 
I .-.-.  ui/.     .Vntitpie  calf.  Ha.  Gd. 

I      "  I  runiint  think  uny  pitrciit  or  ioHtrurtor  jus- 
'•if'-'l   in  ii)i;l<<-tiii^  to  put  this  little  trfutini'  iitto 
.illiil>  of  II  liny  itltiiiit  tli<*  tiltif  ^^h<'ll  tin*  rctt- 
•ig  I'ltriiltii'.s  liiM-iiiiii-  drVfJopfd."—  IIaLI.AM. 

L'llMATK  CIVILIZATION.  By 
Isaac  Taylor,  Ks(|.     (». 

0(;ic    IN    Tiii:oi.O(;v,    and 

OlliKll  KSSAVa..  By  J.saac  Tayiou, 
Es(|.     6s. 

HI<  IMIVSICAL  THEORY  OF 
A\<)1III;K  I.IFK.  IJy  ls.»Ae  Tavior, 
I  ;.,  .Author  of  the  **  Natiirnl  History  of 
KinhiisiiLsm,"  **  Kestorntioii  of  Helu'f,"(\c. 
S'tw  hAiition.     6s.     Anti(|ue  culf,  lis.  bti. 


mj. 


\V.    SINGER'S    NEW 

1,1)1  HON  Ol  Sll  AKKSl'KAHKS 
DKAMA  ri(  \\()KK8.  Ihe  l.xt 
car.liilly  revised,  with  Notes.  'I'lie  Life 
of  the  I'oet  and  n  Critical  Essay  on  each 
r  1  ;»y-l)y  NV.  \V.  l.i.ovn,  Es(j.  10  vols.  6i. 
eat  b.     Calf,  .'>/.  .'v<.     .Morocco,  (W.  6i. 

arge    Paper     Edition,    crown    8vo. 
41.  lOs.    Calf,  61.  i6s.  6d.     Morocco,  8/.  fU. 

"  Mr.  SinfftT  ha*  ; — '•• '  -  •    -•   •' -r»ojr 

of  ^^hl^)|  i';iiiiii>t  lie'  -  ite 

of  iititi<|iiHriuu    liiiii    _  .      '  — 


RICHARDSON'S      NEW 
DM  1  i()NAi(\  OK  TJiK  i:n(;- 

1.1  SI  I  l.ANCI  \(;i:.  Combininfj 
inwith  I  '  '  , andctipioiisly 

I  i    by    (^ui  ironi    the    best 

aiithttrities.  Sew  Ittttioii,  with  a  Suiiple- 
nieiit  coiitainiii<^  mlditiuiial  W  ords  ami  fur- 
ther lllii>tnitit>nH.  In 'J  v<ds  4to..4/.  Il^.ti*/. 
Half  bound  in  ruiisitt,  SI.  15i.  6d.  Husnia, 
6t.  lis. 

The  Wi>Ri>s — with  tliose  of  tbe  same 
Family — are  traced  to  their  Oriffin. 

Ibe  Exi'i.ANA  i  IONS  are  d>iluc«'d  from  the 
Primitive  Meuiiiiig  through  tbe  varioun 
Csa-^es. 

I  lie  (jtoTATioxs  are  arran^feil  Chrono- 
1  :  .  ;illy,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  tbe 
I'l.  si-iit  Time. 

*,•   Jbe  Su|t|)lpment  st»parately,  4to.    l^i. 

An   8vo.    Edition,  without   the   Quota- 
tions, l.'Sji.     Half-russia,  *.'(».<.      Russia, 'J  Is. 
"  It  IN  III!  u<hiiirulilL*  uitilition  to  our   Lexiro- 
jfruphy,  *tupplyiiiK  '*   grout  ile.tidfrutuiii,  tut  i-x- 
nibitiug   tilt*  bioi^raphy  uf  cHch  word  — itA  turtli, 

riareritaffc,  and  educiilion.  th<'  rhangi>it  thut  liave 
icfiillt-ii  it,  the  roinpiiiiy  it  httM  ki-t>t,  and  Ihe 
roniuM-tion.s  it  han  fonmd  —  liy  ruh  M-riot  of 
(|UutatioiiH.  all  in  rlir  •■  '  •  -i  ■  •  i.-r.  Thi»  ia 
Hucli  a  Dictionary  an  ,  -r  lan((uage 

could  i\cr  l)i.ii?.t.  — f/i 

DR.  I^ICHARDSON  ON  THE 
SIIDV  OK  l.ANtH'AGE:  an  Exi>osi- 
tion  of  i  lorne  'I'ooke's  Diversions  of  Purley . 
Kcu]>.  8vo.     44.  6d. 


OMESTIC  LIFE 
ILNE.  JW  M.  E. 
8vo.     10«.  (i(/. 


IN    PALI-S- 

UooKllii.      Po>t 


BY-ROADS  AND  R.VITLE  FIELDS 

IN  PICAHDV:  with  Incid.nts  mid 
( »allierinLr8  by  the  Way  betw«i'n  .\mble- 
triiM' and  Ham;  including  .Agincourt  and 
(  ircy.  lU  (J.  .M.  Mr^r.RAVK,  MA., 
.\urhorof"A  Pilj^rimnije  into  Dauphine," 
^.c.     Hlustrated,     6u|k.t  royal  8vo.     16*. 

THE  BOAT  AND  THE  CAR.WAN. 

A  Kaniily  Tour  through  Eirypt  and  Syria. 
\eu'  and  cheaj}er  Kdition.  Kcaj).  8vo.  .*><•  6d, 

FRAGMENTS  OF  VOYAGES  AND 

rK\\l.l>>.  l\y  Captain  Hahh.  Hmi, 
J{.  N .,  F.H.S.  1st.  ',/nd,  anil  .^rd  Sri.-s  in 
1  vol.  complete.  Sew  Kditiou.  Royal  8vo. 
10*.  6d. 

THE  GEM  OFTHORNEY  ISLAND  ; 

or.    III*'   lli-liirir.'»!  'ions  of  W  est- 

minstfr  Abbey.     I  v.J.Kido«av, 

.M..\.     Crown  8vo.    Tt.Oti. 


6 


Masars.  lUU  and  Daldifs 


THE  LIFK  AND  TIMES  OF  AONIO 

PAM:AIII();  f)r,  a  History  of  tin-  Italian 
JtcforiiKTH  in  tin- Sixfccnth  ('«'nliiry.  II- 
luHlrafrd  by  Orijriiial  LcttcTS  and  une<lif<:<l 
JJoouuu'ntB.     J5y  Al.  VouNu.    iJ  vols.    8vo. 

1/.  v^s. 

CLAUDE  DE    VESCI  ;    or,  the  Lost 

Iniujritanco.     2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     9*. 

MAUD  BINGLEY.      By   Frederica 

(jliiAHAM.     2  vols.     Fcaj).  8vo.     VZs. 

THE  WAYFARERS:  or,  Toil  and 
Rest.     By  Mrs.  Latham.     Fcap.     5s. 

THE     MANSE     OF     MASTLAND. 

Sketclies :  Serious  and  Humorous,  in  tlio 
Life  of  a  Village  l\'is(or  in  the  Aetherlands. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Thomas 
Keightley,  ]M.A.     Post  8vo.     9s. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  OF  ENGLISH 
LADIES  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mag- 
dalen Stafford."  Second  I'.dition,  enlarged. 
Fcap.  8vo.     6s.     Calf,  9s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  AND  ITS  HERO. 

By  the  Autlior  of  ''  Magdalen  Stafford." 
2  vols.     Fcap.  8v^o.     12s. 

MAGDALEN  STAFFORD.  A  Tale. 
Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 


By  the  late  Mrs.  Woodrooffe. 

New 


^^OTTAGE  DIALOGUES 

^■•*^'«      Edition.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

SHADES  OF  CHARACTER  ; 

or,  the  Infant  Pilgrim.      Seventh   Edition. 
2  vols.     12rao.     12s. 

MICHAEL   KEMP,  the   Happy  Far- 
mer's Lad.     8th  Edition.     12mo.     4s. 

A  SEQUEL  TO  MICHAEL  KEMP. 

Xeiv  Edition.     12mo.     6s.  6d. 


^T^MONG      THE      TARTAR 

?Mv5     TENTS  ;  or,  The  Lost  Fathers.    A 

^^jyvSl     Tale.     By  Anne  Bowma.v,  Author 

of  "  Esperanza,"  ''  The   Boy  Voyagers," 

&c.     ^Vith  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    5s. 

CAVALIERS  AND  ROUND  HEADS. 

By  J.  G.  Edgar,  Author  of  "  Sea  Kings 
and  Naval  Heroes."  Illustrated  by  Amy 
BuTTS.     Fcap.  8v^o.     5s. 

SEA-KINGS  AND  NAVAL  HEROES. 

A  Book  for  Boys.  By  J.  G.  Edgar.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  K.  Johnson  and  C. 
Keene.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  AND  UNDINI* 

'J  raii»lat<'(l  from  th^?(#«Tman  hy  i\u-  Ho/j.( 
L.  LviTKi.ios.      Willi  iiurrK-rouh  lllu-- 
tic;n».  Fcap.ttvo.  5».  Or,  fM-parately,'^!. 
^ach. 


Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty'.s  Popular 
Work.s. 

'  We  Bhonl'J  not  be  doing  joittice  to  tb«»  hJph*^t  rfn* 
of  juvenile  fi<rtion,  were  we  t/j  omit.  ■■' 
worthy  of  attention  at  this  neoMOti, ' 
of  Mrs.  Gatty'.s  a<lmiruble  bookn.  1  ii.  .  ..f  . 
sui  fji^nfnris,  and  deserve  tfie  widest  powtible  cir<;i 
lation." — Litf-nirij  ('huT' linuin. 


m> 


^.g^^ ARABLES  FROM   NATURE 

'"'  ©6^      with  N'otf'S  f)n  xS\''  Natural  Uistor 


Illustrated  by  \V.  HfM.M.\>'  IIiv 
Otto  Spf.cktkr,  C.  W,  Cort,  R.A.,  1 
W.ARREN,  \V  .  .Mir.LAi.t,  G.  Thom.»s,  and  1 
Caideron.  8vo.  Ornamental  cloth,  10«.0 
Antifjue  morocco  elegant,  1/.  Is, 

1  6m« 
Si.  6 
Secor 


PARABLES  FROM  NATURE. 

with  Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition. 
Separately  :  First  Series,  Is.  Gd. ; 
Series,  2s. 


RED  SNOW,  and  other  Parables  froi 
Nature.  Third  Series,  with  Illustration 
Second  Edition.     16mo.     2$. 


WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED. 

Third  Edition.     2s. 


i6m< 


PROVERBS  ILLUSTRATED.    i6m 

with  Illu.'strations.  Third  Editior.  2s. 
*^*  These  little  works  hate  been  found  m 
Jul  for  Sundaii  reading  in  the  family  circ 
and  instructive  and  interesting  to  sch( 
children. 

AUNT  JUDY'S  TALES.  Illustrate 
by  Clara  S.  Lane.  Fcap.8vo.  Third  Ei 
tion.     3s.  6d. 

THE  HUI\L\N  FACE  DIVINE,  aa 

other  Tales.      With  Illustrations  by  C. 
Lane.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE   FAIRY   GODMOTHERS,  ai 

otlier  Tales.      Third  Ediiion.      Fcap.  8v 
with  Frontispiece.     2s.  6d. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  With  IIlu 
tratious  by  Phiz.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.      Fca 

8vo.     Sewed,  Is.     Cloth,  Is.  6.d. 

THE  OLD  FOLKS  FROM  HOME 

or,  a  Holiday  in  Ireland  in  1861.     See: 


Edition.     Post  8vo.     7s.  6d. 


1 


Ntw  and  JSia/tdard  Publications. 


"^""^im  LIFE  AND  ADVKNTL'RES 

OF  HOHlNSOiN  Cl<rS(Ji:.  \\y 
i).\Mii.  DiioK.  With  100  Illus- 
trations by  K.  II.  \N  cliui'rt.  I'nitbriu  with 
"  Aiult'rs.'u's  'I'uk'S."  Small  8vu.  Cloth, 
jfilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 

VNDKRSKN'S  TALES  FOR  CIIIL- 

DKJON.  Translatfcl  by  A.  Wimnhit. 
With  loo  lllu.strati(ujs  by  K.  11  W  hinert, 
NV.  Thomas,  iiml  others.  Small  Hvo.  (.'loth, 
gilt  edges,  7*.  6d. 

NURSERY  CAROLS.    Illustrated  with 

I'.'O  I'ictiirci*.  By  I.idwu;  Kiciuku  and 
O.scAit  I'tt.iMii.  lin}>fri:d  ItJiiio.  Oruu- 
mental  Binding.     3s.  Od.,  coloured,  Us. 

JTFLE  MAGGIE  AND  HER  HRO- 

rilKlt.  ]U-  Mrs.  (i.  HooiMH,  Author  of 
"  Ht  rolh'ctions of -Mrs.  Anderson's  Sciiool," 
"  Arb('ll,'\\c.  W  ith  a  Frontispiece.  Fcap. 
8vo.     'Js.  6d. 

GUESSING  STORIES  ;   or,  the  Sur- 

i)rising  Adventures  of  the  Man  with  the 
Cxtru  Pair  of  F.yes.  A  Book  for  \dung 
I'eople.  By  a  t'ountry  Barson.  Imperial 
l(jmo.     (Jloth,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

'UK   CHILDREN'S    PICTURE 

BOOK  OF(iOOl)  AM)(iUi:AT  MKX. 
N\  rittfu  expressly  f<»r  Voting  Beople,  and 
llhistrated  with  Fifty  largt?  Kngravings. 
Sujjer  roval  Itiiuo.  ('loth,  gilt  edges,  6<. 
W  ith  (oioured  Illustrations,  9s. 

'HE    CHILDREN'S   PICTURE 

BOOK  OF  K.N(iLlSli  IllSrOUV. 
AN  ritttii  expressly  for  Vouiig  Be»)j)le,  un«l 
Illustrated  with  Sixty  large  Kngravingu. 
Super  royal  Kiino.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  bs. 
W  lib  Coloured  Illustrations,  '.'s. 

'HE  CHILDREN'S  RIHLE  PIC- 
ICHK  BOOK.  Written  exjiressly  for 
Young  Beople,  and  lllustr  i;»  «1  with  Kighty 
large  Kngravinj^s.  Third  lAtition.  SupiT 
roval  Itinio.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3i.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations,  Vs. 

'HE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE 
J'.OOK  UF  SCIUITCHK  BAHABLKS 
AND  BIBBK  MIIIACLKS,  in  1  vol. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.    Coloured,  7s.  6d. 

HE    CHILDREN'S  PICTURE 

BOOK  OF  SCKIBIUIU:  BAUABLKS. 
lly  tiie  H»'V.  .].  F.iisKivK  ('i.auki:.  With 
Sixteen  large  lllustmtituis.  Suimt  royal 
Itinio.  Cloth,  red  edges, 'ii.txf.  L-oloured, 
witli  gilt  edges,  3s.  6(i. 


THE  CHILDREN'S   PICTURE 

BOOK   OF    BIBl.K    MIHACLKS.       By 
the  Kev.  J.  F.itskivf  Ci  MiKi,  M.A.     N\  ith 


Sixteen  large  111 
ttiuio.  Cloth,  re.l 
with  gilt  edges,  3t.  od. 


SujMT  royal 
'.6d.    Coloured, 


THE  CHILDREN'S  RUNYAN'S 
BILC; RIM'S  I'U0(;KK.SS.  With  Six- 
te<'n  large  lllustnitions.  \ew  Edition. 
Suwer  royal  Itjiuo.  (  loth,  red  edges,  '.'i.  6d. 
Colourt'if,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  tUl. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE 
lM)OK  OF  TlIK  1.1  FK  OF  JOSKBII, 
written  in  Simple  Languag(».  W  ith  Six- 
teen large  Illustrations.  Super  royal  16mo. 
Cloth,  red  edges,  'J*,  (id.  Coloured,  with 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

TIIE  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHI-R 
COIA'.M  BUS,  in  Short  \N  ords.  By  S.iu.ui 
CitoMi'ToN.  Crown  Hvo.  2«.  6d.  ALso 
an  Ldition  for  Schools,  l5. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ^L\RTIN  LUTHER, 

in  Short  Words.  By  the  same  .Author. 
Crown  8vo.     is.  6d.     Stitl' cover,  li. 

REDFIELD  ;  or,  a  Visit  to  the  Couti- 
try.  A  Story  for  ChiUlrin.  With  Illus- 
trations by  Ahsolon.  Super  royal  Itimo. 
tis.  6d.    Coloured,  3».  6d. 

NURSERY  T.\Li:S.  Hy  Mis.  Mo- 
TiiKRi.Y.  W  ith  Illustrations  by  C.  S.  I.Ane. 
lin]H^rial  Ititno.  ?«.  6d.  Coloured,  gilt 
eilges,  3s.  6il. 

NURSERY  POETRY.  By  Mrs.  Mo- 
TiiERi.Y.  W  1th  F-ight  Illustrations  by  ('. 
S.  Ijine.  Imp<-rial  l6mo.  ^2s.6ii.  Coloured, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

POETRY  FOR  PLAY-HOURS.     By 

(inii)\  Fav.  W  ith  Kight  large  Illustrations. 
Imperial  lomo.  3s.  6d.  Coloured,  gilt 
edges,  U.  (></. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES  FOR  VERY 

Birn.KCIlll.DUKN.  In  siiigb-  Sylh- 
bl»'S  of  foi/r  and  Five  letf'-rs.  Srw  lliiitiim. 
Illustrated.  *2  vols.  lomo.  It.  6d.  i*!tch, 
or  in  1  vol.  .'Ij. 

PROGRESSIVE  TALES  FOR  LIT- 
TI.K  CIIII.DKKN.  I  of  (Wand 
7Vt>  J^vllables.  For;  s^'ipi.-!  to 
•*  Very'l.itfl.»T.ilr»."  .\..  Illus- 
trated. 2  vols.  lomo.  !•  ,  or  in 
1  vol.  .'m. 


Messrs.  Ihtll  a/ul  Dnldif.s 


THE   LIGHTS  OF  THE  WILL  O' 

'J  Hi';  WJSr.  'iraiisluHd  |,y  |,iiilv  .Max- 
\\\:\.\.  \\  Ai.i.ACK.  W  ith  a  coloured  I'VoiitiK- 
piece.  IinjK^riul  KJiiio.  (Jl(jtli,  <^\\\.  r-dgos, 
5a. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  GREEN- 
WOOD. Adiiptcd  from  the  Orif^'iiial.  Wy 
J.iidy  iM  AxwM.i,  Wai.kack.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    Jiuj)erial  16ino.     SJs.  6d. 

PRINCESS  ILSE :  a  Legend,  trans- 
lated from  the  German.  \*>y  ].ady  Max- 
well Wallace.  With  Illustrations.  Im- 
perial IGmo.    2s.  6d. 

A  POETRY  BOOK  FOR  CHIL- 
DREN. Illustrated  with  Thirty-seven 
highly-finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  Copk, 
R.  A.,  IIklmslly,  Palmkr,  Skill,  Thomas, 
and  II.  Weir.  A'eu>  Edition,  Crown  8vo. 
25.  6d. 


J^^LARK'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 

t^S      II^I^^ I- l^I^Y.— Containing  Rules 
^>^^J     for    Rlazoninsr    and     Marshallincr 


Coats  of  Armour — Dictionary  of  Terms — 
Orders  of  Knighthood  explained — Degrees 
of  tlie  Nobility  and  Gentry — Tables  of 
Precedency ;  48  Engravings,  including  up- 
wards of  1,000  Examples,  and  the  Arms  of 
numerous  Families.  Sixteenth  Edition  im- 
proved.   Small  Bvo.    7s.  6d.    Coloured,  18s. 

BOOK  OF  FAMILY  CRESTS  AND 

MOTTOES,  with  Four  Thousand  Engrav- 
ings of  the  Crests  of  the  Peers,  Baronets, 
and  Gentry  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Dictionary  of 
Mottoes,  &c.  Ninth  Edition,  enlarged. 
2  vols,  small  8vo.     1/.  Is. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  to  its  utility 
and  correctness  (in  the  main)  is,  that  it  has  been 
used  as  a  work  of  reference  in  the  Heralds  Col- 
lege.   No  wonder  it  sells." — Spectator. 

BOOK  OF  MOTTOES,  used  by  the 

Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  with  Translations, 
&c.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Small  8vo, 
Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  MOTTOES 
BORNE  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  GE\- 
TRY, CITIES,  PUBLIC  COMPANIES, 
ETC.  Translated  and  Illustrated,  with 
Notes  and  Quotations,  by  C.  N.  Elvix, 
M.A.     Small  8vo.     6s. 

GOTHIC    ORNAMENTS;     being    a 

Series  of  Examples  of  enriched  Details  and 
Accessories  of  the  Architecture  of  Great 
Britain.  Drawn  from  existing  Authorities. 
By  .1.  K.  Colling,  Architect.  Royal  4to. 
A^ol  1.  31.  13$.  6d.     Vol.  II.  31.  16s!  6d. 


DETAILS    OF    GOTHIC    ARCHI 

il-T'Il  1(1^^  .M<'aflun'<l  and  I)rawn  iT<iii 
exititjng  Kxuriijjl*'*,  liy  J.  K.  Coi  i.i.so 
Arcliit<ct.     Royal  4to.     2  rol«.     .'>/.  .5i. 

THI-  ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY 
OF  CHICJIKSTKR  CA'illKlJRAL,  wit 
an     Introductory    Kssjiy    on    the    Fall    <. 
the  'i'ower  and  Spire.       Jiy  the   R<-v.    i{ 
\V  ii.i.L-,    M.A.,    P.K.S.,  Ate,  JacliH^jnia 
Prof(fRSorinthe  Universityof  (Jainbrid|i^e 
Of  Boxgrove  Priory,  by  the  lU-v.  J.    i 
run,  M.A.,  F.S.A. — And  of  ShoreLar 
Colb'giate  Church,  together  with  the  (>»! 
lective  Architectural  lli.story  of  the  for<-;r' 
ing  buildings,  as  indicated  by  tln-ir  mo'jj 
ings,by  Edml  ndShaki'k,.M.A.,  F.R.I.J^. 
lliustraUr-d   by  one  hundred   Plates,   I). 
grams.  Plans,  and  VN  oodcuta.     Super  rov. 
4to.     1/.  10s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES  E 
FRANCE.  By  theRev.J.L.pKin,  M.A 
F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawing 
by  the  Author  and  P.  H.  Delamotte.  In 
perial  8vo.     2/.  ^s. 


REMARKS  ON  CHURCH  ARCHI 

TI-:CTURE.  With  Illustrations.  Bv  tl 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  M.A.  2  vols.  '8v< 
11.  Is. 

LECTURES  ON  CHURCH  BUILD 

ING  :  with  some  Practical  Remarks  c 
Bells  and  Clocks.  By  E.  B.  Dem^o! 
M.A.  Second  Edition.  Rewritten  and  ei 
larged ;  with  Illustrations.  Crown  8vi 
7s.  6d. 

A  FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  TEMPL 
ORGAN.  By  Edmund  Macrorv,  M.i 
Second  Edition  Super-royal  16mo.  Ha 
morocco,  Roxburgh,  3s.  6d. 

SCUDAMORE  ORGANS ;    or,  Pra( 

tical  Hints  respecting  Organs  for  "N'illaj 
Churches  and  small  Chancels,  on  improve 
principles.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bard 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilt 
With  Designs  by  George  Edmund  Stree 
F.S.A.     Second  Edition,  revised.    8vo.    6 

MEMOIRS  OF  MUSICK.      By  tl 

Hon.  Roger  North,  Attorney-General 
James   II.      Now  first   printed  from  tl 
original   MS.,   and    edited,    with  copiw 
Notes,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault.    Fcap.  4t 
half  morocco,  11. 10s. 

PRACTICAL  REMARKS  ON  BEI 
FRIES  AND  RINGERS.  Bv  the  Re 
H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  F.A.S.,  Rect 
of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devonshire.  Secoi 
Edition,  T\-ith  an  Appendix  on  Chimin 
Illustrated.     8vo.    3s. 


New  and  Standard  PuLlications, 
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rilK  HKLL  ;  its  Ori«rin,  History,  and 
UstiJ.     By  Rev.  A.  Cjahv.     3i. 

PROCI'lI'DINGS  OF  TIIH  AR- 
cii.i:i)J.o(;i(:al     ixsriii  ik     at 

NKUCASTLK,  IN  1833.  With  Numerous 
Kngruvin<^8.     2  vols.     Bvo.     HI.  'J«. 

\  HANDBOOK  FOR  VISITORS 
TO  CA.MIUilUGJ:.  Jiy  .\oku.s  DtcK. 
lliustrattd  l>v»  Steel  Knj(raviu^'s,07  \N  ood- 
cuts,  and  u  .Mup.     Crown  Uvo.     6*. 

cantI':rhurv  in  thf  oldfn 

Tl.MM  :  tVoin  the  Mui>icM|)al  Archivi-.s  and 
otlitT  Sources.  Hy  John  Uiik.nt,  F. S.  A. 
N\  ith  Illustrations.     5s. 


'^I-RSTFR'S  COMRFFTF  DIC- 
I  loNAKV  OF  1  111:  i:.\(;i.isii 

l,AN(il'A(iK.  \'ew  Ldition,  re- 
vised and  greatly  enlarj^ed,  by  ('n.\i"NCKY 
II.  (JooDiiK  II,  1  rofessor  in  \  ale  (ollejje. 
4to.  (16'Jl  pp.)  It.  lU.  Oil.;  hall"  culf, 
til.;  calf,  or  liulf  russia,  "21.  '2i.;  ruBt>ia, 
21.  10s. 

Thouijh  the  circulation  of  Dr.  WtiwTKn's 

celebrafi'd  Uictionarv,  in  its  various  forms, 
in  tlie  L  niteil  States,  in  Kn>;land,  and  in 
ev«Ty  country  wlu-n- tiie  Kni^lish  Lan>;uu^e 
is  spoken,  may  he  counted  hy  humlreils  of 
thousands,  it  is  hi'lwvcd  that  thsri'are  many 
persons  to  whom  th«'  b(»ok  is  yet  unknown, 
and  who,  if  serkiiifj  for  a  l)ictionary  which 
siiould  sup))ly  all  reasonable  wants,  would 
b»>  at  a  loss  to  select  on(.>  from  tlie  numoroug 
competitors  in  the  licld. 

In  announcing  this  New  Edition,  the 
Pn)prietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
features  which  distm^'uish  it,  and  to  put  Iw- 
fore  those  who  are  in  want  of  such  a  book, 
the  points  in  which  it  excels  all  other  Dic- 
tionaries, and  which  render  it  the  best  that 
has  as  yet  been  issued  for  the  practical  pur- 
posei)  of  daily  use: — 

1.  Accuracy  t)f  Definition.  •*.  Pronun- 
ciation intelli<;ibly  marked.  '.].  Complete- 
ness. 4.  Ktymoloify.  5.  Obsolete  \\  ords. 
6.  I'niformity  in  the  Modeof  Spellinjj.  7. 
Quotations.     B.  Cheapness. 

With  the  determination  that  the  superi- 
ority of  the  work  shall  be  fullv  maintained, 
and  that  it  shall  keep  pace  with  the  re<|uire- 
ments  of  the  a<e  and  the  universal  incren.se 
of  education,  the  l'roprii>tors  have  .idtled  to 
this  New  Kdition,  under  tJie  editorship  of 
Professor  (ioonuicii, — 

A  Table  of  Synonyms.  An  .\p{H»ndix  of 
New  Words.  'lable  of  Quotations,  Words, 
Phrases,  &c. 


p^^lIIRFWTNDS  AND  Dl'ST- 
•VyAV:  >1()1(MS  OF  INDIA.  \N  ith 
Li>  '«.i''j  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  fmm 
Nature,  houiul  .separately;  and  an  Adden- 
dum on  .Sanitary  .MeM^url•s  retjuinnl  for 
Kuropean  Soldiers  in  India.  Hy  P.  F.  H. 
IJAunriKv,  Surgeon,  Henj;al  Army,  Retired 
I.ist.  l.art^eHvo.  With  lllustratioii0,8<.6(/.; 
without  Illustrations,  ^. 

Two  transjMirent  Wind  Cards  in  Horn, 
adapted  to  the  Northern  aiid  Southeni 
Hemispheres,  for  the  use  of  Sailors.     1*. 

TABLFS  OF  INTFRFST.    Enlarged 

and  Imjiroved;  calculated  at  Five|M*r  Cent. ; 
Showing  at  oiu*  view  the  Interest  of  any 
Sum,  from  £l  to  I'.'Uv) :  they  are  alhocarrie<l 
on  bv  hundreds  to  I'l.lHiO,  tuid  by  thousand* 
to  iflO,000,  from  one  tlay  to  .Jo.')  days.  To 
which  are  lulded,  1  ahles  of  lnti-r<'St,  from 
one  to  I'J  months,  and  from  twot<»  l.Syears. 
Also  Tables  for  calculating  (  ()mml^slon  on 
Sales  of  Goods  or  Hankinij  Accounts,  from 
J  to  5  jx'r  Cent.,  with  »<'veral  useful  addi- 
tions, amoiit;  which  are  Tables  for  calcu- 
lating Interest  on  lart;e  sums  for  1  day,  at 
the  several  rates  of  4  and  S  |)er  Cent,  to 
t'100,0lH),()(X).  RyJosuMi  KiNfi.of  Liver- 
|M>ol.  \Hlh  h.ditioti.  W  ith  a  Table  showing 
the  number  of  days  from  any  one  day  to 
any  other  ilay  in  the  'W'iir.     bvo.     1/.  It. 


Kfpjll.CiFNDS  A 
j^  Ann.uuK  :\ 
Sli-!^      Uiti,m.    Fcai 


AND    LYRICS,    by 

Annk    Phocthi.       lith 
•Vap.8vo.   bi.   Antique  or 
bi*st  plain  morocco,  io«.  6d. 


Second  Series.      Second  F.di- 

ticni.  Fcap.  llvo.  !js. ;  antique  or  best  plain 
morocco,  10*.  Od. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THF  GOLDEN 
PRAVFRS,  and  other  Poems.  Hv  C.  F. 
AiiXAsnm,  .\uthor  of  "  .Moral  Songs," 
iic.  Fcap.  Hvo.  hi. ;  anti({ue  or  boat  plain 
morocco,  1().<.  Cxi. 

VERSES    I  OR     HOLY    SEASONS. 

Ry  the  Same  Author.  Kdited  by  the  Very 
Rev.  W  .  F.  Ho<JK,  D.  D.  ith  hAiitum.  Fcap. 
Bvo.  3s.  6d. ;  morocco,  antique  calf  or  mo- 
rocco, B*.  6</. 

NIGHTINGALE  VALLEY:  a  Col- 
lection of  the  Choicest  Lyrica  and  Short 
Ptienis  in   the  Kn^dinh   I.i  Fcap. 

Bvo.    .'>».;  morocco,  antiipi-  .orocco, 

lOi.  6il. 

THE    MONKS   OF   KILCREA.  and 


oth«'r    Pm'ins.      Third    }]diUon. 
7.t.  (\d. 


I\«l   Bvo. 


0 


Messrs.  Ih'll  diid  Daldifs 


CIIi<ISrOI'lll":KOS,  and  otlu  r  Pocnjs. 
Wy  tli«!  Vrn.  VV.  W.  Mam,  Arclidoacoii  of 
I  )u\\'ii,     ( 'rowii  }{vo.     C)s. 

TEUTON.    A  Poem.    By  C.  J.  Rikth- 

Mih.i.Kii.     (-'rowii  Bv(j.     Z.s.  i)d. 

DRVOPE,  and  other  Poems.  By  T. 
Asm;.     Fcap.  Hvo.     5s. 

POEMS.  By  Thomas  Ashe.  Fcap. 
8vo.     55. 

DAY    AND    NIGHT    SONGS   AND 

I'llI':  MUSIC  MASlKJi,  a  J.ove  I'o.m. 
\\y  Wii.i.iAM  Allingiiam.  With  ^ine 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  (js.  6d. ;  mo- 
rocco, lis.  6d. 

WILD  THYME.  By  E.  M.  Mitchell. 

Fcaj).  8vo.     5*-. 

LYRICS  AND  IDYLLS.     By  Gerda 

Fay.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s. 

PANSIES.  By  Fanny  Susan  Wyvill. 
Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

10  IN  EGYPT,  and  other  Poems. 
By  R.  GarnilTt.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE, 

and  otlier  Poems.      Fcap.  8vo.      By   \\  . 

JMOHKIS.      5s. 

HERBERT'S     PRIEST     TO     THE 

TEMPLE,  or  the  Country  Parson.  Super 
royal  32ino.  cloth,  red  edges,  ^s. ;  morocco, 
or  antique  calf,  5s. 

DAVID  MALLET'S  POEMS.     With 

.  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  F.  Dinsdale, 
LL.  D.,  F.S.A.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

BALLADS  AND  SONGS  OF  YORK- 

SHIRE.  Transcribed  from  private  MSS., 
rare  Broadsides,  and  scarce  Publications; 
with  jNotes  and  a  Glossary.  By  C.  J.  D. 
Ingledew,  M.A.,  Ph.D/,  F.G.H.S.,  au- 
thor of  "  The  History  of  Xorth  AUerton." 
Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

PASSION  WEEK.  By  the  Editor  of 
"  Christmas  Tyde."  With  16  Illustrations 
from  Albert  Durer.  Imp.  16mo.  7s.  6d'.; 
antique  morocco,  14s. 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT 

ENGLISH  POETRY.  3  vols.  Sm.  8vo. 
15s.  Half-bound,  18s.  Antique  calf,  or 
morocco,  1/.  lis.  6d. 


IJ.LLS'S  SPI.CIMENS  OF  EARLY 
i:.\(;iJSII  I'GKI  KV.  3  voIh.  Sm.  8vo. 
Ibi.  Half- hound,  liit.  Aiitic|u(r  culf,  or 
morocco,  1/.  11*.  O'/. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  P.AL- 
LAD  I'OLIKV  GFGKKAl  lilh'lAI.N, 
JliHfoncalj'lraditionai,  and  Uoniantic:  wit)» 
Modorii  JniitatiouB,  'IranglatioiiH,  SoVf^ 
and  (flossary,  <\c.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Mmjio  . 
Sew  and  Improved  Ldilion,  8vo.  Half- 
bound,  14a.     Anticjue  morocco,  i^li. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  TEMPEST.  With 

Illustrations  by  J^ihkkt  Foviku,  GthiAvt 
D(ji(E,  Frkokkick  Skill,  Ai.tut.u  Si..M>>.f'., 
and  GrsTAVK  Jankt.  Crown  Ito.  Orn;i- 
namc'Utal  cloth,  lOi.  6d.  Antique  moroccc 
elegant,  1/.  Is. 

THE    PROMISES    OF     JESUS 

CHKIST.  Illuminated  by  AikKKx  H 
Wahhln,  Second  Kditlon.  Ornament^J 
cloth,  15s.      Antique  morocco  elegant,  iili 

CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  POETS : 

a  C  oUection  of  English  Boetry  relating  tc 
the  Festival  of  Christmas,  lllustratr-d  1;^' 
BiHKET  Foster,  and  with  numerous  initial 
letters  and  borders  beautifully  printed  in 
gold  and  colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Xeu 
and  Improced  Edition.  Super  royal  8vo. 
Ornamental  binding,  21s.  Antique  morocco. 
Sis.  6d, 


THEN^  CANTABRIGIEN- 
SES.  By  C.  H.  Cooptp,  F.  S.A.. 
and  Thompson  CooptR.  \  ol.  1. 
iDuO— 1585.  8vo.  18s.  Vol  II.  1586— 
1609.     8vo.     18s. 

This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biographj 
of  notable  and  eminent  men  who  have  been 
members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
comprehends  notices  of: — 1.  Authors.  2. 
Cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbola, 
heads  of  religious  houses,  and  other  church 
dignitaries.  3.  Statesmen,  diplomatist^ 
military  and  naval  commanders.  4.  judges 
and  eminent  practitioners  of  the  civil  oi  ' 
common  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  religious  or 
political  opinions.  6.  Persons  distinguishec 
for  success  in  tuition.  7.  Eminent  phy- 
sicians and  medical  practitioners.  8.  Artists, 
musicians,  and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of  col-  ■ 
leges,  professors,  and  principal  officers  oi 
the  university.  10.  Benefactors  to  the  uni- 
versity and  colleges,  or  to  the  public  at  large. 

THE  EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES 
OF  EXGLAXD.  By  C.  H.  Pzarsok, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  INIodern  History,  King's  Col- 
lege, London.     8vo.     12s. 


New  and  iSliUuhird  Ptihlications, 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the 

Juvusion  of  Julius  ('asiir  to  the  Kiid  of  tin? 
Keif^ii  of  (icor^f  II.,  by  IIimk  uikI  Smoi- 
LETi-.  \\  ith  tilt' ('oiitimmtion,  to  tlif  Acces- 
sion of  (^uiM'ii  \'icforia,  hy  the  1{«'V.  T.  S. 
Hurwiis,  II. D.,  lati'Ciiuon  (»f  Pi'trrliorouffli. 
A'eu)  hV/jtioH,  coiitHiiiiiif,'  Historical  llhiNtra- 
tioiis,  Autoj,'Taj)lis,  anil  Tortraits,  cojtioiis 
Note.s,au(l  tlif  Author's  last  ('orn'ctioiis  ami 
Improvements.  Jn  18  vols.  Crown  Ovo. 
4<.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  (  Hume's  jKirtion),  1/.  -U. 
Vols.  VII.  to  X.  (Smolh'tt's  ditto),  l(w. 
Vols.  X I .  to  X  \  II 1 .  (1 1 U','Ir'8's ditto  ),\l.Vl$. 

4IST0in'  OF  KNGLAND,  from  the 

Accession  of  (ii'orf^e  III.  to  the  Accession 
of  l^ueen  N'ictoria.  \\\  the  Hev.  T.  S. 
Ili'c.iii.s,  H.  1).  Npu'  lAttinn,  almost  en- 
tirely re- written.    In  7  vols.  8vo.  .'J/.  l:w.  6d. 

:nOICK  NOTES  FROM  "  NOTES 
AM)  (iV \. H 1 1 :S,"  by  tlie  Editor.     Fcap. 
8vo.     .55.  each. 
\  <)i..  I. — Hisronv.     Voi,.  11. —  Folk  Lorn. 

FASTER  WAGE'S  CHRONICLE 
q V  r 1 1 1:  ( ;( ) N  (^ I  ks  r  o i  i ; .\ ( ;  l a  m >. 

'Jranslatod  from  the  Xorujan  hy  Sir  Ai  h\- 
Asnin  .M.Aiir,  hart.,  II.  M  Nl.  lMenij)o- 
tentiary,  Frankfort.  With  I'lioto^'raph 
lllnsf rations  of  the  Hayeaux  'I'aitestrv. 
M<'«liuni  4to.  Half-morocco,  Ho.\uuri,'li, 
'J/.  'Js. 

'HE  PRINCE  CONSORT'S  AD- 
i»im:ssi:s  on  diffkiu.m-  ri  iu.ic 

UCCASION.S.  '  Heautifully  printed  by 
\\  niriiNon AM.     4to.     IDs.  6</. 

.IFE  AND  HOOKS;  or,  Records  of 
Thouf^ht  an<l  Keatlinj;.  Hy  .1.  F.  Hoyu, 
iVl.  A.     Fcap.  8vo.     55. ;  calf,  8i.  6d. 


LIFE'S  PROBLEMS.  Second  Edition, 

revised  and  enlarji^ed.     Fcap.     .S». 

PARLIAMENTARY   SHORT-HAND 

(Oliicial  System).  iJy  '1uompm>n  Cooi'IH. 
Fcap.  8vo.     'Jt.  6d. 

This  is  tl»'  system  nnnYrtaUq  practiifd  hy 
the  (loienimrut  0(1ctal  litjHiilfii.  It  has 
many  advantat;esover  the  system  ordinarily 
adopted,  and  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible, 
except  in  a  hi>;h-priced  volume. 

GEOLOGY  IN  THE  GARDEN;  or, 

Till-  Fossils  in  the  Flint  I'ebhies.  \\  ith  lliO 
lllustratit»n.s.  liy  the  Hev.  lli.Miv  Kitr, 
.M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     tii, ;  calf, '.»».  ti'/. 

THE    PLEASURES    OF    LITERA- 
TIIRK.      Hy   K.  .\iii»  Wii.i.moii,  Incum 
bent  of  Hear- Wood.  FijVi  f^ifim^enhirj^ed, 
Fcap.  Hvo.     .*>■..      Morocco,  lOs.  CkI. 

A    POPULAR    SKETCH    OF    THE 

OHKilN  AM)  I'lUXHiKSS  OF  THK 
KNfil.lSH  LAN(.rA(.K.  Hy  the  Kev. 
W  .  W  .  SktAT,  M.A.     Itimo.     it.  Cut. 

HINTS  TO  MAID  SERVANTS  IN 
SMALL  IIOl  SLHOLDS,  on  .Mann-rs, 
I)r»ss,  and  Duties.  Hy  .Mrs.  .MorniiiiLY. 
Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  (W. 

A  WIPES  HOME  DUTIES;  con- 
tainin>;  Hints  to  inexjKTienced  House- 
keepers.    Fcap.  8vo.     25.  Gd. 

HALCYON:  or  Rod-Fishin^r  in  Clear 

Waters.  \\y  IbNMv  Wai>»,  Secretary  to 
tlie  NVeardale  An^'Iiiii,'  .\ssocialiun.  \S  ilh 
Coloured  repreS'Mitations  of  tin*  principal 
Flies,  and  otlier  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
7$.6d. 


%cxmom. 


ARISH   SI'RMONS.       Ry    the 

l{iv.  M.  F.  Saih.kii,  M..\.,  \  icar  of 

Hridijwater.    .Author  of  the  ".Sucrn- 

ment  of  Hesponsibility,"  and  "  The  Second 
Adam  and  the  New  Hirth."  \'ol.  I.  Ad- 
vent to  Trinity.     Fcap.  Hvo.     75    ud. 

AVENTY-FOUR  SERMONS  ON 
(  II  HI  ST  1  A  N  DOCT  H  I  N  K  A  N  I) 
lMiA(  TICK,  ANDON  THKCHLTU  H, 
liy  C.  J.  HioMFin.D,  ]).!).,  late  lx>rd  His- 
hop  of  London.  {Hithrrto  utipubli''hed.) 
8vo.      105.  Od. 

ING  S  COLLEGE  SERMONS.  By 
tJie  Hev.  K.  H.  Pn  MiiKJ,  M..\  ,  Divinity 
Professor.     Fcap.  Bvo.     2<.  6d. 


TWI«:NTY    plain    sermons     for 

Country  Cont:rej,'ation8  and  Family  Hea<l- 
ini:-  iV  the  Hev.  A.  (jATiY,  D.D.,  Vicar 
of  Kcclestield.     Fcap.  Bvo.     St. 

SERMONS.  Hy  the  Rev.  A  GAm-, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  1-k-clesfield.     l*mo.     8*. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  WEST- 
.MIN.^I  LH.  \\y  the  Hev.C.  F.  Sixpiian, 
.^L  A.,  Incumbent  of  Holy  Trinity,  Vaux- 
iiall-Kridife  Hoatl.     Fcap.  8vo.     6». 

SERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CON- 
(;HK(;AT10N— Advent  to  Trinity.  Hy 
the  Hev.  H  I'^riNos  CJoiiDOv,  ^L  \  1?nio. 
6>. 


Messrs.  Br  1 1  (tnd  Dnidifs 


GOSPHLTHUTIIS  IN  I'AKOCIIIAI. 
SKKMONS  Foil  1 II  K  (;i{i:a  I  FKsri- 
V  A  l-S.  My  tJK'  Hcv.  J.  TowNsoN,  .M.  A., 
Fcap.  Mvo.     y.s.  {Sd. 

TIIK  HIBLF.  AND  ITS  INTEHPHE- 

TIOKS  :  l)f'iii<^  tli(!  Sul)Staric«*  of  I  lir^e  Sor- 
nioiis  j)n'a('lH'(l  in  tin;  I'jirisli  Clmrrli,  St. 
Ann,  W  andswortli.  \\y  Jamis  IVkvim, 
liL.  1).,  \'icar  of  Stono,  liucliini^liainsliin*. 
8vo.     2s.  6rf. 

FOUR  SERMONS  ON  THE  ''  COM- 
F0KTAI5LK  WOI'.DS"  l\  TIIK  OF- 
FICE FOR  Tin:  llOi  A'  COM  M  L  .\  10\. 

By  Alexanuku  (Joalkn,  li.A.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON.  Sermons 
by  W.  R.  Claisk,  i\I.A.,  \  icar  of  Taunton, 
S.  Mary  Magdalene.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.  By  the 
Rev.  D.  G.  Stacy,  Vicar  of  Hornchurch, 
Essex.     Fcap.  8vo.    .5s. 

SERMONS  SUGGESTED  BY  THE 
MIRACLES  OF  OUR  LORD  AND 
SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Hook.  2  vols.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
12s. 

FIVE  SERMONS  PREACHED  BE- 
FORE THE  UNIVERSriY  OF  OX- 
FORD. By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Third  Editio7i. 
3s. 


PLAIN     PAROCHIAL    SERMONS. 

By  the  Eev.  C.  F.  C.  Pig-ott,  B.A.,  late 
Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Ilandsworth.  Fcap. 
Bvo.     6s. 

OUR  PRIVILEGES,  RESPONSI- 
BILITIES, AND  TRIALS.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  Phillips,  M.  A.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

SERMONS,  CHIEFLY  PRACTI- 
CAL. Bv  the  Rev.  T.  Xixns,  :^I.A. 
Edited  by  the  \  ery  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chichester.     Fcap.  Bvo.     6s. 

SERMONS,  Preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Godalming,  Surrey,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  BoYCE,  M.A.,  Vicar.  Second  Edition. 
I'cap.  Bvo.     6s. 

LIFE  IN  CHRIST.      By  the  Rev.  J. 

Llewellyn  Da  vies,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Marylebone.     Fcap.  Bvo.     5s. 

THE    CHURCH  .  OF    ENGLAND  ; 

its  Constitution,  Mission,  and  Trials.  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Broughtok.  Edited, 
with  a  Prefatory  JMemoir,  by  the  Van. 
Archdeacon  Harrison.     Bvo.     10s.  6d. 


I'LAl.X  .SERMONS,  Addressed  to  '^ 
(U)untry  Coii^ri'^nUon.  My  thf?  latr*  I. 
lii.FNrr.wK,  M.A.  iKt  and  3r'i  i^t-rvh 
Fcap.  Bvo.     7».  Gd.  chtAi. 

OCCASIONAL   SER.MONS.      Hy    ;i 

.Mfnib/T  of  the  Church  of  Knj^land.     Fcaj* 
Bvo.     2s.  CuI. 

MISSIONARY  SLRMO.NS  PREACH- 
ED Al    1 1  AG  LEY.     Fcap.    3«.  CJ. 

THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF   CHRIST 

Sf-rmons    jm-acli'-d    durin;;    th'?     l{**;tdii. 
Lenten  Mission  of  IBW.     Fcaj».  Bvo.  2*.  6' 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  SERMONS 

for  tlie  Woi-kinf^  Classf-s.    Fcap.  Bvo.  A  niho 
rized  Edition.     1858.     2.s. :    1859.     2s.  6c/. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST. 
PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.  Authorized  hie- 
tinn.     1859.     Fcap.  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 


AILY     READINGS     FOR     A 

VFLAR,  on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  anf 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    By  the  Rev 

Flier  Young,  M.A.  Second  Ldition,  ira 
proved.  2  vols.  Crown  Bvo.  1/.  Is.  An- 
tique calf,  1/.  16s.     ^lorocro,  Hayday.  2/. 

A     COMMENTARY    ON     THE 

GOSPELS  for  the  Sundays  and  other  HoU 
Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev 
W."^  Denton,    A.M.,    Worcester   College 


teenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  14?. 


LIGHTS  OF  THE  MORNING :  or 
^Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year 
From  the  German  of  Frederic  Arndt 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  \\  .  C.  Maoee 
D.D.  Fcap.  8vo.'  Advent  to  Whitsunti^l 
5s.  6d.     Trinity,  5s.  6d. 

SHORT     SUNDAY     EVENING 

READINXtS,  Selected  and  Abridged  fron 
various  Authors  by  the  Dowager  Countea 
of  Cawdor.     In  large  type.     8vo.     5s. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  AUTHO- 
RIZED VERSION  OF  THE  NEU 
TESTAMENT :  being  Explanatory  Notes 
together  with  Explanatory  Observation: 
and  an  Introduction.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B 
Hall,  B.C.  L.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  Bvo.     3s.  6d 


i 


New  and  Standard  Publications, 
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THE  SECOND  ADAM,  AND  THE 

Ni:\V  lURlll;  or,  the  Doctriiu'  of  liiij.- 
tisin  as  coiifaiiifd  in  Holy  Sfri|itun'.      nv 

the   H<'v.  y\.  v.  SADi.iri,   .M.A.,  \  icar  of  I 

Hri(lt,'wat<'r,  Author  of*  lln- Safrnnj«'nt  of  , 

Kt'Sponsibility."       Third    I'jiUion^    {jrt'atly  ' 

oiilurijftl.     l*cuj>.  8vo.     -U.  6d.  j 

THE  SACRAMENT  OF   RESPON-  j 

SIIUU'I'V;    or,  'I't-stiniony  of  the  Scrip-    i 
twc  to  t\u'  toachiiiij  of  the  ( "hurch  on  Holy    I 
I5aj)tisni,    with    ^special    rofrn-nc*'    to    the    ' 
Cases  of  I  iifants,  and  A  nswtrs  to  ( )hjection8. 
Sixth  I'.ditiim.     6d. 

THr:  ACTS  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
IIIK  Al'OSTLKS.  By  C.  rirKii.ivd 
(  I  AUKi  ,  M.  A.,  hit t>  Curate  of 'r»'(l(lui«fton. 
I'ost  8vo.      \  ol.  I.,  with  .Map,  7s.  6d. 

CIVILIZATION    CONSIDI'RED   AS 

A   SCIKNCK  in   Kilation   to  its    1  Essence,    1 
its   Klemi-nts,  and  its    Knd.      Hy  (ivofu;K 
IIauuis,    F.S.  A.,  of  the    .Middh'  'IVmph', 
lijirrister  nt  Law,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke."     Mvo.     I'.'i. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SON  OF 

1)A\  II)  :  an  Kxposition  of  the  Kir^t  Nine 
Chapters  of  tlie  liook  of  I'roverhs.  Fcap. 
8vo.     ."Ss. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH 

OK  K.\(»LA\I)  fn)n»  the  Accession  of 
James  IL  ti)  the  Uise  of  the  llan^^orian 
Controversy  in  1717.  By  the  Kev.  T. 
DniAiiY,  M.A.     8vo.     14$. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MlCTArilVSICS 
IN  C().\\L(  TION  NN  1111  RK\  KALKl) 
]{KlJ(;i().\.  By  the  Hev.  J.  II.  .Mu- 
AIahon.     8vo.     lis. 

AIDS  TO  PASTORAL  VISITATION, 

.selected  and  arran^^ed  hy  the  Hev.  H.  H. 
Hii<)WMN(;,  .M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Cieorge, 
Stamford.     8vo.     ^s. 

A  POPULAR  PARAPHRASE  OF 
sr.  pALi/s  LiMsn.i;  lo  iiii:  no- 

ALVNS,  with  .Notes.  l\y  tho  Hev.  A.  C. 
IJromehead,  .^LA.     Crown  8vo.     M.  (ki. 

REMARKS  ON  CERTAIN  OF- 
FK  Ks  OF  THK  CHLHCH  OF  KNC;- 
L.ANL),  popularly  termed  the  Occasional 
Services.  Hy  the  Hev.  \\  .  .1.  !)\mi-ui{. 
l^rao.     ;V<. 


THE     SYMPATHY    OF     CHRIST.  ' 

Six  Headinu'"*  for  the  Sundays  in   L«'nt,  or  , 

for  the  Days  of  the  Holy  \\  t'eV.      Hy  the  j 

Hev.    W .   J.    D.\MrtKR,    .M.A.,   Vicar   of  \ 
Cojfjfrshall.    StconH  hltiition.    18mo.    ?«.  6<l. 


THE   SPIRIT    OF   THE    HEHREW 

n-  I'OKTHV.       Hv  Isaac   Iawou,  Kso.,  Au- 

U'    I        thor  of  *' The  Natural  History  of  Knthu- 

Miasui,"  "  I  Itimate  Civilization/' &c.    8vo. 

lOs.  6d. 


ON  PARIV  SPIRIT  IN  THE  ENG- 
LISH CHIHCH.  Hy  the  Hev.  S.  lioBiNg. 
l?mo.     t/».  Cm/. 

PAPERS  ON  PREACHING  AND 
LUIiLIC  SHKAKL\(..  Hy  a  Wyke- 
hamist.    Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

This  volume  is  an  enlart^ement  and  ex- 
tension, with  corrtH'tions,  of  the  l*an<>ra 
which  apjM'ared  in  the  "Guartlian'  in 
18.')8-l>. 

THE  SPEAKER  AT  HOME.    Chap- 

ters  on  I'uhlic  .Sin-akin^;  and  Ueadiii'^  aloud, 
hy  the  Hev.  J.  J.  Hai.comhk,  .M..V.,  andon 
the  I'hysioloffy  of  SjM'ech,  hy  \V.  H.  Siosk, 
]NL.\.,  .M.H.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo. 
:h.  Od. 

THE    ENGLISH     CHFRCHMAN'S 

SI(;NAL.  Hy  the  W  rit- r  ..f  ••  A  I'lain 
Word  to  the  W  ise  in  Heart."      Fcap.  8vo. 

^5.  t'ui. 

A  PLAIN  WORD  TO  Till-:  WISE 
IN  H  KA  H  T  on  our  Duties  at  Church,  and 
on  our  Prayer  Hook.  Fourth  Edttton. 
Sewtnl,  Is.  (Irf. 

REGISTER  OF  PARISHIONERS 
WHO  I1A\  K  HKCKIN  KI)  HOLY  CON- 
FIH.MAllON.  Arraiii,'ed  hy  Wim.iam 
FnA»r.n,  H.  C.  L.,  \'icar  of  Alton.  Oblong 
4to.     7.-I.  (it/.;   10s.  Ot/. ;  1'.'.*. 

READINGS  ON  THE  MORNING 
A  N  1)  i:\  KN 1  N(i  PHAVKR  A  N  I)  IIIF: 
LITANY.  Hy  J.S.  Hunt.  Seamd  Kdi- 
tiony  tnlarged.     Fcap.  8vo.     Ss.  6d. 

CONFIRM.\TION.      R/ J.  S.  Blint. 

Author  of"  Headini,'S  on  the  .Morning  and 
Lveninif  Prayer,"  A;c.     Fcr.p.  8vo.     ;l$.  (k/. 

LIFE     AITER     CONFIRMAIION. 

Hy  the  suime  Author.     18mo.     1». 

WELCHMAN  ON  THE  THIRTY- 
NINK  AHTICLKS  OF  IHK  (  HCHCII 
OF  KN(;L\N1),  with  .Sripttiml  Proofs, 
&c.   18mo.    ?s.,  or  interleavetl  for  Students, 

BISHOP  .Ii: WELS  APOLOGY  FOR 
THK  (III  HiM   OF   KN(iLANl),  with 
his  famous  Kpisileon  theCounnl  of  Tr.nf 
and  a  Memoir.    .'Wmo.     ?«. 
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Afessrs.  Ih'Jl  (1 1 1  (J  Ddldifs 


THE    ROOK   OF   PSALMS  (Prayc-r 

J5(i()k  N'fr.sioii ).  \\  itii  Sliorf  !  IcjulintTB  ;iii<l 
Mxpliiiialorv  Notes.  liy  (Ik-  |{*'V.  I',i(M'-i 
JIavvkins,  f{.  I).,  I'rclx'iid.'iry  of  St,  J'jiuI'h. 
Second  ami  cliraper  l.iiilUiii,  rciised  and  en- 
lar<^ed.  l'"c;i|).  Uvo.  ( 'loth  limj),  ntd  odf^fH, 
2.S.  CrA. 

FAMILY      PRAYERS  :  —  containin^r 

l*s;iliiis,  J.cssoris,  iuid  I'myers,  for  every 
JMoriiiii<^  and  Mvenini^  in  the  \V Cek.  Jjy 
the  Hev.  Ehmst  Hawkins,  li.  D.,  I'reben- 
dary  of  St.  Paul's.  Kh^hth  Kdition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     Is. ;  sewed,  9d. 

HOUSEHOLD     PRAYERS    ON 

SCRIPTUIIAL  SUIUKCTS,  for  Four 
\N  eeks.  With  Forms  for  various  occasions. 
By  a  IVIemb(!r  of  tlie  Church  of  I^nglund. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.     8vo.     4a".  6d. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER  ADAPTED 

10  J-:  A  ( :  H  D  A  Y  O  F  1 1 J  J-:  W  J :  J:  K  .  For 
use  in  Families  or  Households.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Jehr,  D.D.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

WALTON'S  LIVES  OF  DONNE, 
WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT, 
AND  SANDERSON.  A  New  Edition, 
to  which  is  now  added  a  Memoir  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Walton,  by  William  DowLiNG,Esq. 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  Illustrative  Notes,  numerous  Por- 
traits, and  other  Engravings,  Index,  &c. 
Crown  Bvo.  10s.  6d.  Calf  antique,  15s. 
Morocco,  18s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER. 
By  H.  WoRSLEY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Easton, 
Suffolk.     2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  4s. 

THE  CHURCH  HYMNAL,  (with  or 

without  Psalms.)  12mo.  Large  Type, 
Is.  6d.  18mo.  Is.  32mo.  for  Parochial 
Schools,  6d. 

This  book  is  now  in  use  in  every  English 
Diocese,  and  is  the  Authorized  Book  in  some 
of  the  Colonial  Dioceses. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  ARCH- 
BISHOP CRANMER.  By  the  Rev.  C. 
J.  BuRTOx,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  Carlisle. 
12mo.     3s. 

CHURCH  READING  :  according  to 
the  Metliod  advised  by  Thohas  Sheridan. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  IIalcombe,  I\I.A.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

THE  KAFIR,  THE  HOTTENTOT, 
AND  THE  FRONTIER  FARAIER. 
Passages  of  Missionary  Life  from  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Merriman. 
Illustrated.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 


LECTURES     ON     THE     TINNE- 

\'KLI.Y  MISSIO.N.S.  Hv  ihi-  iU,-  He-.. 
Dr.  (Jai.uwm.l,  of  Kdiryi'nkvjdy,  Crown 
8vo.     2».  Gii. 

THE  "  CRUISE  OF  THE  BEACON." 

A  .Narrativf?  of  a  X'ijjit  U)  the  Jfihinds  in 
iiiiHH's  Strait.s.  By  the  Hi^Ut  lU-v.  the 
JJisliop  of  Tasmania.  With  HluRtratioiiH. 
Crown  8vo.     5«. 

•^*  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy  are  agenti 
for  all  the  other  Publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  l'roj»agation  of  the  Go8]>^'l  in  Foreij^n 
I'arts. 

THE    SWEET    PSALMIST    OF 

ISRAEL;  or,  the  Life  of  David,  King  of 
Israel  ;  illustrated  by  his  own  i'sahns, 
newly  versified  in  various  metres.  By  the 
Rev.  William  SHtpiiKKD,  li.D.  Fcap. 
8vo.     .5.^. 

GILES    WITHERNE;    or.  The    Re- 

ward  of  Disobedience.  A  Village  Tale  for 
the  Young.  liy  Ravkv  WnntnNE.  .Vea* 
Kdition,  preparing. 

THE  DISORDERLY  FAMILY  ;    or, 

the  Village  of  R  *  *  *  *.  A  Tale  for  Young 
Persons.  In  Two  Parts,  liy  a  Father. 
6d. ;  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is. 


By  the  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke, 
of  Derby. 

^EART  MUSIC,  for  the  Hearth- 

-xj,.     I^i^B  5  t^^  Street-Walk;  the  Coun- 

i^SSa     try  Stroll;    the  Work-Hours;    the 

Rest-Day;  the  Trouble-Time.  Xetv  Edition. 

is.  paper  ;  Is.  6d.  cloth  limp. 

THE  GIANT'S  ARRO\YS.      A  Book 

for  the  Children  of  Working  People.  16mo. 
6d. ;  cloth.  Is. 

CHILDREN  AT  CHURCH.      Twelve 

Simple  Sermons.  2  vols.  3s.  each;  ls.6d. 
cloth,  gilt ;  or  together  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  6d. 

LITTLE  LECTURES  FOR  LITTLE 
FOLK.     16mo.     Is. 

PLAIN  PAPERS  ON  THE  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY^  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Fcap. 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

No.  1.  Recreations  of  the  People. — No. 
2.  Penny  Banks. — No. 3.  Labourer's  Clubs 
and  W  orking  Men's  Refreshment  Rooms. 
— No.  4.  Children  of  the  People.    6d.  each. 


New  iuul  Staudanl  Publications, 
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Cf)C  Dcuotional  Library. 


Edited  by  the  Very  Rt\.  \V.  I".  Hook,  D.D..  Dem  of  Chichester. 

A  Series  of  \\  Ork.s,  ori^iniil  or  8(>lecti'd  troiu  WfU-kiiuwii  Church  of  Kii<;lait(l  Divines,  publishinl 

at  the  lowest  price,  and  suitahh',  from  thrir  [iraciical  character  and 

cht-apnt-ss,  for  Parochial  distribution. 


IIOKT    MKDITATIONS    FOR 
i:\  KKV   DAY  I\    11  IK  VKAK. 

'J  vt>ls.  ( I '^60  paj^'t'S),  :>-'iMo.    Cloth, 

.')i. ;  calf,  ^ilt  edj^es,  9s. ;    calf  antique,  V2i. 

In  SefMiute  I'lirts. 
.\1)\  i;.\  r  to  LKNT,  (h.th,  ii.;  limp 
calf,  pit  edges,  2s.  («/.  LK\  I",  cloth,  Ur/. ; 
calf,  'Js.  :U.  KASIKH,  doth,  VU.;  calf, 
2s. .'}»/.  THIN  ITV,  Tart  1.  Is. ;  calf,  ^Js.Gd. 
TRIM  IV,  Part  II.  Is.;  calf,  J,.  Cul. 
'^*  iMrire  Pu^Mtr  Kdition,  t  vols.  Fcap  8vo. 
Lari;*'  type.      lb.      .Morocco,  .?()<. 

HHLPS    TO     DAILY    DEVOTION. 

32mo.     Cloth,  8<i.     Contjiining. — 
'I'hi'  Sum  of  Christianity,  Id. 
Din-ctions  for  Spi'mlinj^  one  Day 

\V..ll,  ^d. 
Ilt'Ips  to  S»'lf-Kxamination,  \d. 
Short  llrllections  for  -Mornini;  and 

Kvcninj;,  '2d. 
Prayer:*  for  a  Week,  'it/. 

AIDS  TO  A  HOLY  LIFE,  i-irst 
Stries.  3'/mo.  Cloth,  li.  6d.;  calf,  jfilt 
edict's,  3s.  od.  ;  calf  anti.{uc,  5s.  Contuin- 
in^' :  - 

i'rayers  for  the  Voung.  By  Dr.  Hook, 
id. 

Pastoral  Address  to  a  \  oung  Communi- 
cant.     By  Dr.  lloDK.     i</. 

HfljKS  to  S«'lf-Kxamination.  iJy  W.  K. 
1I(X)K,  D.D.     id. 

Dm-ctions  for  Spentli^ig  One  Dajr  Well. 
By  Archhishoj)  S\  N(it..      ^d. 

Bui.  8  lor  till'  Ctinduct  of  Human  l.ifi*. 
By  Archhisimp  Sv  n(;k..      1</. 

rill'  Sum  of  (.'hristianity,  wherein  a  short 
and  phun  .Account  is  <,'ivi'n  of  the  ( 'hristian 
Paith;  Christian's  Duty;  Christian  Prayi-r; 
Christian  Sacrament.      By  C.  Ki.i.is.     !</. 

KjaculafDry  Prayer;  or,  the  Duly  of  Of- 
ft-riiig  up  Short  Prayrrs  to  Ciod  on  all  Occa- 
sions.     By  K.  Cook.     '2d. 

I'rayers  for  a  Week.  From  J.  Souocold. 
id.      ^ 

Companion  to  the  Altar;  ln-ing  Prayi-rs, 
Tliauksi,'iviugs,  and  .Mcihtalions.  Edit<>d 
by  Dr.  llnoK.     Cloth,  ini. 

•,•  Any  of  the  aliove  may  he  ha<l  for 
distribution  at  the  pric  s  aSHxtnl ;  thi'v  are 
orranp'd  totrether  as  Ihmiij;  suitable  for 
Vouni;  Persons  and  for  Private  l)cvotion. 


THE  CMKISTLW  TAL'CHT  HV 
THE  cncucirs  skuvicks.     (4t»j 

pages),  royal  .h'uio.  Cloth,  'it.  CmI.  ;  calf, 
gilt  edges,  4s.  6d.  ;  calf  antique,  6s. 
Ill  SrfHiratt'  f tarts. 
ADVENT  ro  IBIMIV,  el..th.  U.;  limp 
cidf,  gilt  .'dg«'M,  '2i.  ud.  I  KI  .\  I IV,  chith, 
8./. ;  calf,  '2s.  '2d.  M 1  .\  OU  PLSil  V  ALS, 
8</. ;  calf,  '2s.  '2d. 

*,•  l.*ii>:^e  I'ufter  I'.diiion.  Fcap.  Bvo.  Ijirge 
tvpt'.  t>5.  Od.  Calf  anlujue,  or  morocco, 
lis.  6d. 

HALL'S      SACKED     APHORISMS. 

Si'h'cted  and  arran^«'d  with  thi-  li-xts  to 
wliich  tlu'y  nftr,  by  the  U«'v.  It.  B.  Exiov, 
.M..V.  .V.imo.  cloUi,  i>(^  ;  lunp  calf,  gilt 
edges,  is.  3d. 

DEVOUT MISINGS ON  HIE  HOOK 

OF  PSA  I.MS.  2  vols.  .hmo.  (  loth,  !^s.  ; 
calf,  gilt  t'dges,  \*s.  ;  calf  anticiue,  \2f.  Or, 
in  four  parts,  pric«'  I*,  lach  ;  limp  calf,  gilt 
edges,  '2*.  6d. 

AIDS  TO  A   HOLY   LIFE.  Second 

SKItlKS.     :>imo.      (loth,  '.'J.;  ailf,   gilt 

rdges,  h.  ;  calf  antique,  bs.  tni.  Contain- 
ing :— 

Holy  I'boughtd  and  I*rayer«,  arranged 
for  Daily  Use  oa  each  Day  of  tiie  Week. 
3d. 

rii'j  Retin'd  Christian  <*xt'rci»e<l  on  Di- 
vine i'houghis  and  Heavenly  .Meditations. 
By  BLthop  Kkn.     3'1. 

Pi'iiiti'iitial  Bi'flt'ciions  for  the  Holy  Sea- 
son of  L«nt,  and  oth«'r  Days  of  Fasting  and 
Abstinence  during  the  Vear.     in/. 

The  Crucitit'd  JcHus  ;  a  Drvoiional  Com- 
raentary  on  the  \.\1L  and  .\.\lll.  Chap- 
ters of  St.  Luke.     By -V.  Hoit>>.cK,  D.D. 

Short  Reflections  for  every  .Morning  and 
Kvejiing  during  the  Week,  by  A.Si'Incku, 
•id. 

The  Sick  ,Man  Visiiitl  ;  or,  MiHliiationa 
and  Prayers   for  the  Sick   Room.     By  N, 

SriNCkLS.      3ti. 

•,•  '1  hes«'  are  arrn?i"<-.l  t'l-.-theraa  being 
suitable  tor  Private  M  md  I'rayer: 

tliey  may  bu  had  sop.i.....  .,.    .a  the   priCiS 

atlixcd. 
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DEVOTIONS      FOR      DOMESTIC 

l/'Si;.  .i'Jriio.  Clotli. 'J.s.  ;  calf,  ;:ilt  cd^'rH, 
4s.;  calf  uiiti(|uc,  .').s.  6r/.     Cuiitaiiiiiif^  : — 

Tint  (Joiuiiion  I'rayf-r  iiook  tlu;  bfStCJom- 
j)aiii()ii  in  tin;  Family  as  well  as  in  the 
ienijdc.     3d. 

Litanies  for  Domestic  Use.     '2.d. 

Fiiiiiily  I'rayf.'rs  ;  or,  .Morninf^and  Kven- 
\n\f  Services  for  every  Day  in  the  Week. 
yiy  the  Bishoi)  of  Salisbury ;  cloth,  Gd. ; 
calf,  "Zs. 

Ilishop  1 1  all's  Sacred  Aphorisms.  Se- 
lected and  arranfjed  with  th«!  Texts  to  which 
they  refer.  By  the  Rev.  11.  Ji.  Kxkjn,  .M.A.  ; 
cloth,  9d. 

*^*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being 
suitable  for  Domestic  Use ;  but  they  may 
be  had  sej)arately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  LORD 
AND  SAVIOUR  .JESUS  CHRIST;  in 
Three  Parts,  with  suitable  Meditations  and 
Prayers.  By  W.  Reading,  M.A.  32mo. 
Cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s. ;  calf  antique, 
5s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
HYMN  BOOK.  32mo.  cloth,  Qd. ;  calf, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 

*^*  A  Large  Paper  Edition,  for  Prizes, 
Sec.     Is.  6d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


[IIORT   MEDITATIONS    FOR 
l.\  i:itV    I)\V  J\    1  Hi.  VJ.AIt. 
I.diled    \)^  the   Xi^ry   litfv.   \V.   F. 
\ew  FAiilivn.      4  voU.  fcaj». 
8vo.,  large  tyjje,  14«. ;  riiorocco,  3l)i. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  HV 
'illH  cm; RCirs  SKRMCLS.  Kdm-d 
b^  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  ilrxiK.  D.D. 
Aeu)  Edition,  fcap.  8vo.  large  tyjxf,  6».  6d. 
Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  11«.  Od. 

HOLY  THOUGHTS  AND  PRAYERS, 

arranged  for  Daily  Us4.'  on  each  Day  of  the 
Week,  according  to   the  stated    Hourii  of 
Prayer.       Eijth    EMilion,   with    a<Jditio. 
16mo.     Cloth,   red   edges,  2*. ;    calf,   <. 
edges,  3s. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALTAR. 

Being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and  Medi- 
tations, and  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  ¥. 
Hook,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely 
printed  in  red  and  black.  32mo.  Cloth, 
red  edges,  2s.     ^Morocco,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

HYMN  BOOK.  Edited  by  W.  V.  Hook, 
D.D.  large  Paper.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.]  calf, 
gilt  edges,  3.5.  6d. 

*»*  For  cheap  editions  of  the  above  Five 
Books,  see  List  of  the  Devotional  Library. 


pecioOical0. 


OTES  AND  QUERIES  :  a  Me- 

dium    of   Intercommunication    for 
Literary  Men,  Artists,  Antiquaries, 
Genealogists,  6cc. 

Published   every  Saturday.      4to.      4d. 
Stamped,  5d. 

Vols.  1.  to  XIL  Second  Series,  now  ready, 
10s.  6d.  each. 

General  Index  to  the  First  Series, 


5*-. 


Second  Series, 


5s. 


THE  GOSPEL  MISSIONARY.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  ^lonthly  at 
^d.  Vols.  II.  to  XI.  in  cloth,  Is.  each. 
(Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.) 

CHURCH     IN     THE    COLONIES, 

consisting  chiefly  of  Journals  by  the  Colo- 
nial Bishops  of  their  Progress  and  Special 
Visitations.  Published  occasionally  at 
prices  varying  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each. 
Nos.  1  to  37  are  already  published. 


MISSIONS   TO    THE    HEATHEN; 

being  Records  of  the  Progress  of  the  Efforts 
made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Heathen.  Published  occa-| 
sionally  in  a  cheap  form  for  distribution,  at| 
prices  varying  from  Id.  to  Is.  6d.  each.! 
Nos.  1  to  43  are  already  published.  • 

THE  MISSION  FIELD  :  a  Monthly 
Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vols. 
II.  to  VI.  post  8vo.  3i.  each.  (^Vol.  I.  ; 
out  of  print.)  Continued  in  Numbers,  2a. 
each. 

THE  MONTHLY  MEDLEY  FOR 
HAPPY  HOMES.  A  New  Miscellany 
for  Children.  Conducted  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Erskixe  Clarke.  Price  Id.  Volumes  for 
1860  and  1861,  Is.  6d.  each.  |l 

THE  PARISH  NL\GAZINE.  Edited  , 
by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  31. A.,  Derby,  t, 
Monthly,  Price  Id.  \'olumes  for  1839,  | 
1860,  and  1861,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  each.  ^ 


New  and  Standard  Publicatiuiis, 
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A  Sorif'S  of  (in'fk  iukI  Latin  Autlinrs,  WitJi 
Kn^^lish  Notes.  8vo.  Kilitrd  by  variouH 
Scholars,  uihNt  t|j<*  dirt'ctioii  of  (J.  Lose, 
Ksi].,  .M.A.,  ( 'liussifiil  Lt'ctun-r  of  liri^htciii 
ColN'gc;  unci  the  late  Itt-v.  A.J.  .Maci  kam., 
IVl.A.,  Ih'ad  Mualtr  of  King  Kdward's 
School,  Hath. 

K^r^I<:SCIIVLUS.     By  V.  A.  Palf.y, 

ml  "■'• "" 

^^^*-^   CICKKO'S     ORATIONS. 

r.ilitiil    hv  (i.  l.oN(;,  .M.A.       4  vols.      \  ol. 
I.Kii.;  Vol.  ll.lli.;  Vol.  III.  16*. ;  Vol. 

1\  .  1M5. 

DEMOSTHENES.     Hy  R.  Wiiiston, 

M.A.,  Head  M ast»'r  of  Rochester  ( J ranunar 
School.     \'ol.  I.  lOi.     \o\.  \\.}ire}Hivins^. 

EURIPIDES.  By  V.  A.  Pally,  M.A. 
3  vols.     16.<.  each. 

HERODOTUS.      By.  .).  W.  Blakes- 

1.1  V,  U.l>.,  lutf  IVllowandlutur  of  Trinity 
C'olli'irt',  (anihrid^e.     'J  vols.     3-i. 

Hl'.SiOI). 

lOi,  Ud. 


HORACE. 

•M.A.    la*. 


By   E.  A.    Paley,   M.A., 

By    A.    .1.    Maclfane, 


JUVENAL    AND     PERSIUS.       By 

A.J.   .M.Ad.KANL,   iM.A.       \U. 

SOPHOCLES.      By  E.  H.   Blaydes, 

M.A.     \ Ol.  L  Ills.     ^  ol.  11. /»»r/wn»i^. 

TERI':NCE.      Bv   E.  St.  J.    Pakry, 
M.A.     IJalliol  College,  Oxford.     \\\s. 

VIRGIL.      By  J.  Comnoton.  M.A., 

rroffssor  of  l.atm  at  Oxfttrd.  \'til  1.  con- 
tainiiij;  the  Hucolics  and  (icor^icfl.  VU. 
\  ol.  1 1 .  in  the  pres^. 

PLATO.     By  \V.  H.  Thompson,  M.A. 

\  ol.  1.  \^l*rrjtarmg. 


A  Series  of  (ireek  and  l.atin  Authors. 
Newly  Kdite<l,  with  Knglish  Notes  for 
Scluxds.      Kcaj).  Hvo. 

CAESARIS  COMMENTARII 
J)K  HKLl.C)  {JAI.LK  ().  i>fcoud 
Vdiuon.       My    (t.     I^^iso,    .M.  A. 


CAESAR    DE    BELLO    GALLICU, 

Hooks  1  ioX  With  Knglish  .Notes  for 
Junior  Classes.    Hy  t».  Ix>nc,  .M..\.  'i*.6d. 

M.     TULLII     CICERONIS     CATC 

MAJOH,  Sive  de  Seneitute,  l^udius,  Sivo 
de  .\niicitia,  et  Kpistolue  Selectae.  By  (J. 
Jx>Nti,  M.A.      U.  Otl. 

QUINTI  HORATII  ELACCI  OPERA 

O.MMA.      Hy   A.  J.  Maclkank.      G$.iid. 

P.   OVIDII    NASONIS    EASTORUM 
LlHHl  SKX.     \iy  F.  A.  I'alm.     bs. 

C.   SALLl'STII    CRISPI   CATILINA 
KT  JLtil  KllIA.      H\    (i.  1.<.N(.,  M.A. 

65. 

TACITI     GERMANIA    ET     AGRI- 
LUl.A.     i\y  1'.  FuoM,  -M.A.     5*.  6./. 

XENOPHONTIS  ANABASIS,  with  In- 

troduction  ;  (ii'o'fraphical  anil  i»ther  Notes, 
Itineniry,  and  1  hree  Maps  compiled  from 
recent  surveys.  \S\  J.  F.  Alacniichael, 
H.A.      AVu'  fUlUion.     bi. 

Xi:  NOPI  lONTIS        CVROPAEDIA. 

\\\.  it.  M.  iionuAM,  M..\.,  late  Ir'llow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     6t. 

Uniform  uilh  the  abovf. 

THE      NI<:\V      TESTAMENT      IN 

(JllKKK.  Willi  Kni;ljsh  Notes  and  Tre- 
faces  by  J.  F.  Macmiciiakl,  B..\.  730 
pages.     7s.  (m/. 


(TamlJiitiQf  c^rrrk  anti  ILatm 

Till!*  S«'rie.s  is  intended  to  supply  for  the 
use  of  SchiK»ls  and  Students  cheap  and  accu- 
rate editions  of  till' Classics,  which  shall  l>c» 
su|M-norin  m«*chaiiical  execution  to  the  small 
(iernian  editions  now  current  in  Uiiscountryy 
and  more  convenient  in  ff)rm. 

The  texts  of  the  liihliothfcu  Cla*4ica  and 
Gramiuar-SchtHd  ClatMcr,  »o  fur  a.s  they  have 
been    published,    will    Im>     adopteil.       These 

e<litioiis  have  taken  their  plaae  an •-'  --ho- 

lars  as  valuabli'rontrihuiions  lo  '  .  a| 

Literature  of  t!i'  •  •  'ry,  and  m-  .ii.iiiiile<| 
to   Ix"   gtwd  e\  I    the  judicious  and 

practical  nature  oi  i  n.ijsh  scholarship;  Knd 
as  the  editors  have  fonned  their  texts  from  a 
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ciniful  f'Xiiiiiindtiori  of  the  br-wtcditiona  extant, 
it  Ih  l)('lii'v«'(l  tli:it  no  texts  bett^^r  for  fjciK^ral 
use  cjin  l»!  found. 

The  voluincfl  will  be  well  printed  at  tbe 
('anil)ri(lt,'c  University  I'res.s,  in  a  Kjmo.  size, 
and  will  be  issued  at  nliort  intervals. 

l^^r^IsSCIIVLUS,  ex   novissima  re- 

^^^•^^    C^.SAR        DK       BELLO 

(jALLICO,  ex  recensione  G.  J^onc,  A.M. 

CICERO,  DE  SENECTUTE  ET 
DE  AMICITIA  ET  ElMSTOL-E  SE- 
J-,ECT-'E,  ex  recensione  G.  Long,  A.M. 
li-.  (dd. 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A. 
FALJiy,  A.M.     3  vols.     '5s.  6d.  each. 

HERODOTUS,  ex  recensione  J.  W. 
Blaklslky,  S.T.B.     2  vols.     7s. 

HORATIUS,  ex  recensione  A.  J.  Mac- 
lea  m:,  A.M     2  s.  6d. 

LUCRETIUS,   recognovit    H.    A.    J. 

MuNRo,  A.M.     2s.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES,  ex  recensione  J.  G. 

Donaldson,  S.T.P.     2  vols.    7s. 

VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  Co- 
NiNGiON,  A.M.     3s.  6d. 

XENOPHONTIS  ANABASIS,  ex  re- 

censione  J.  F.  Macmichael,  B. A.    [^Slwrtly. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRAE- 
CUM   TEXTUS    STEPHAMCL  1550. 

Acceduntvariae  Lectiones  editionum  Bezae, 
PZlzeviri,  Lachinanni  Tischendoriii,  Tregel- 
lesii,  curante  F.  H.  Scrivener,  A.iM. 
4s.  6d. 

Also,  on  4to  writing  paper,  for  MSS. 
Notes.     Half  bound,  gilt  top,  12s. 


With  English  Notes  for  Schools.  Uniform 
with  the  Grammar  School  Cluifiics.  Fcap. 
8vo. 

^=?^VENTURES       DE        TELE- 

Um^     MAQUE,   par  Fenelox.      Edited 
gf4i.y.»^     by  C.  J.  Delille.     Second  Edition, 
revised.     4s.  6d. 

HISTOIRE  DE  CHARLES  XII.  par 

Voltaire.     Edited  by  L.  Direv.      Second 
I^dition,  revised.     3s.  6d. 


SELI'Cr  I  AliLES  OF  LA  FON- 
']  A I  \  E.  Kilit.-d  by  F.  G  ak,  ALA.  Se- 
cond l.diliun,  revivd.     til. 

"  Norn*  iuM'd   now  lu«  Hfru.i'\  t/>  in(rn<)u<>»  thi» 

c-rnidiTitly    French    A      '  '  .  • 

•  lit-  (liHlciilfyof  trun-  iil 

Vln-Ufi:   of  \.\llHX\l\t\.   iiU.    ■   r.y,.  ij- 

(iul)/i'M.  Tlic  i-«Mif!<-rif  1(^11  of  i(iiorii:itii-  j.Ji'^iit'fni 
u.ry^  uiiiiMually  (fcKxl,  and  the  |<unt>  of  Ku^iiish 
porfect." — At/ienaum. 

PICCIOLA,  by  X.  B.  Saintink.  Edi- 
ted by  Dr.  Dime.    .3>.  (id. 

'I  hirt  interestiiig  Btory  has  been  8<.'lect/-d 
with  thfi  intention  of  providinf^  for  hchools 
and  young  persons  a  good  specimen  of  con- 
temporary trench  literature,  free  from  the 
solecisms  which  are  fre^juently  met  with  in 
writers  of  a  past  ago. 

THE  WALLENSTEIN  OF  SCHIL- 
LER, with  Notes  by  Dr.  A.  Blchukim. 

[^  J  mnied  lately. 


(Classical  Zahitss*     8vo. 

OTABILIA     QU^DAM :      or, 

the  principal  tenses  of  such  Irregu- 
lar Greek  \'erbs  and  such  Elemen- 
tary Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Construc- 
tions, as  are  of  constant  occurence.    Is.  6d. 


GREEK  ACCIDENCE. 

P.  Frost,  M.A.     Is. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE. 
P.  Frost,  2\l.A.     is. 

LATIN  VERSIFICATION 


By  the  Rev.  I 
By  ths  Rev, 


IS. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LATIN 
SYNTAX.    Is. 

HOMERIC  DIALECT:  Its  leading 
Forms  and  Peculiarities.  Bv  J.  S.  Baird, 
T.C.D.     Is.  6d. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  GREEK 
VERBS,  IRREGULAR  AND  DEFEC- 
TIVE ;  their  leading  formations,  tenses  in 
use,  and  dialectic  inflexions  ;  with  a  copious 
Appendix,  containing  Paradigms  for  conju- 
gation. Rules  for  formation  of  tenses,  inc. 
lice.  By  J.  S.  Baird,  T.C.D.  Xeu- Ediiioiif 
revised.     3s.  6d. 

RICHMOND  RULES  TO  FORM 
THE  OVIDIAN  DISTICH,  6cc.  By  J. 
Tate,  M.A.    Xew  Edition,  revised.    Is.  6d. 


N  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY,  containing  24 
Maps ;  constnicted  by  W.  Hughes, 
and  edited  by  G.  Long.  Xew  Edition, 
with  coloured  outlines,  and  an  Index  of 
Places.     12s.  6d. 


Eilacatiuiial  Books, 
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A  (GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF 

(•i.ASSl(:AL(;KC){.KAl'lIV.  111.-  .Ma|.s 
const ructt'il  by  NV.  lli«iiu.s,  uiul  i-ilittHl  hy 
(j.  l.o.N(;.     Jill]*.  Mvo.     OS. 

FIRST    CLASSICAL     MAPS,    with 

( 'liruiiolog'ifiil  l  :il)l»'8  of  (iri-ciau  and  IUj- 
iiKin  History,  1  ahlts  of  Jewish  Cliroiiolojjy, 
and  a  Map  of  I'alestin*'.  \.^y  tlif  ll«'V.  J. 
Tvii,  M.A.  Thiid  Edition.  ln«i>.  8vu. 
7s.  6c/. 

THE  CIIOFPIIORAF  OF  TI'SCIIV- 

l.l  S  AM)  irsS(  IKd.IA.  U.'vis.-d  and 
intt'rj)ri'tt'd  by  J.  V.  Uaviks,  Ksij.,  H.A., 
'Irinity  CoUt'^f,  Dublin,  bvo.    [//M/jf /iros. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  Hy  T. 
1 1  twin  Kkv,  iM.A.,  F.H.S.,  Proft-sMor  of 
Comparative  (Jrainniar,  and  Head  Mn.ster 
of  tbe.lunior  School,  in  I'niversity  Colh'jjt'. 
Third  l.dition,  iriised.      I'ost  Uvo.      lis. 

A  SHORT  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  for 
.Schools.  IW  T.  11.  Km-,  M.A.,  I'.R.S. 
Third  Edition.     I'ost  Hvo.     '3s.  6d. 

LATIN    ACCIDFNCF.       Consistin^r 

oftht>  Forms,  and  intended  to  prepare  boys 
for  Kev's  .Short  Latin  (irammur.    I'ost  Uvo. 

RFLI'S  IX)I^   Tin-:  GFNDFRS  OF 

lAlIN  NOl  \S,  and  th.-  I'.-rf.-cts  and 
iipiiies  of  \  t'fbs ;  with  Hints  on  c«)n- 
:ruing,&c.     Hy  H.  H,\in»s,  .M ,A.    !>.(>'/. 

MATERIALS  FOR    LATIN  PROSIC 

C'OMrOSniON.  Hythe  Hev.  p.  Kiiosr, 
M.A.,St.  John's  Collep',  Canibridp'.  Se- 
cond Edition.     I'.'ino.     'Js.  dl.     Key,  4s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  closely 

reeidered  into  Kni;lish  Hhythm,  and  llliis- 
lnite«l  from  Hnti.sli  Tot'ts  of  the  l(»th,  17fh, 
and  IHth  Centuries.  Hy  the  Hev.  HA'. 
SiNCii.KioN,  M.A.    'i  vols.     I'o.st  bvo.    IHs. 

QriNTFS    HORATIUS   FLACCUS. 

Illiistratetl  with  ."><)  Knirravinj;."*  from  the 
untiipie.      Fcnp.  Uvo.     bs.     .Morocco,  Ps. 

SKLKCTIONS  FROM  OVID:  Aino- 

res,  Tristia,  Heroiih  s,  Metamorphrses. 
With  Kurdish  Notes,  by  tin;  Hev.  A.J. 
.MACLtANK,  M.\.  Fcap.  8vo.     :h.6d. 

SARRINAF  COROLLA  IN  IIOR- 
iri.lS  HKCilAi:  SCllOLAHSAl.OI'l- 
I, NSIS  rontexuernnt  tres  viri  tloribiis 
Ic  irendis.     Editio  .lltera.     Uvo.    l'I».     Mor- 

il"0.   '.*l5. 


A  FIRST  CHKQFE  BOOK  FOR 
LAllN  VKKSK  MAKKHS.  l\y  the 
Hev.  F.  (ill  trioN,  Stamford  Free  LJramuKir 
SchtMjl.      is.  6.1.      Key,  '.'».  U/. 

'I'his  little  volume  contains  about  6<)  seta 
of  verses,  •graduated  in  tlifticulty  ; — the  fx- 
ercise  is  to  be  torn  out  by  the  Master,  ami 
the  paiNT  is  to  Ih>  haudetl  u|i  by  the  boy 
when  ne  has  wrilt.-u  the  Latin  \'er»ioii 
underneath. 

Ri:i)DFNI)A:    or  Passages  with  Pa- 

ralhd  Hints  for  translation  into  Latin  Prose 
and  \  erju*.  Hy  the  Hev.  F.  K.  (iatiioN, 
Crown  Uvo.     4*.  6it. 

AUXILIA    GRAECA:     containitig 

Forms  of  1'  1  I  the  (Jreek  Trees,  the 

(.Jreek  Pre]..  lUili'Sof  Accentuation, 

(ireeL  Idiomi.,  c\c.  v\c.  By  the  liev.  11. 
Fowi.Kit,  M..\.     I'.'mo.     'As.  6d. 

Rl'DIMENTARV  ART  INSLRUC- 
'IION  for  Artisans  and  others,  and  for 
Schools.  FHKKHAM)  OULLINK. 
Part  I.  OuTi.iNt  KMoM  OiTi.iNK,  or  froiu 
tin?  Flat.  S«.  Part  11.  Oitmnk  jhom 
OiijEcis,  or  from  the  Hound.  4t.  By 
John  BtLL,  Sculptor.     Oblong  4to. 

A  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  EX- 
KHCISKSIN  KLK.MKMAHV  AIXJK- 
JiHA,with  an  ApiMMidix  containintf  Papers 
of  .Misc«dlan»'oii8  Kxamples.  Desi^nt'il  for 
the  use  of  SclnH)ls.  Hy  the  Hev.  (i.  F. 
\\  uniur,  M.A.,  .Mathematical  Ma.ster  at 
N\  ellington  College.     Crown  Uvo.     lU.  6il. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID. 
Hooks  I.— VL  XL  1—21;  XII.  1,2;  a 
new  text,  bastnl  on  that  of  .*^imson,  with 
F.xercises.  FUlilcnl  by  II.  J.  H«»<*k,  lato 
Mathematical  Miuster  of  W  estuuuster 
School.     Fcap.  Ovo.    4t  6d. 

A  (iRADUATI-D  SERIES  OF  EX- 
KHCISKS  O.N  rilK  KLK.MKNTS  OF 
LUCLID:  HtK)ks  I.— VI.;  XI.  1—21; 
XII.  1,  2.  Selecteii  and  arranged  by 
Hknry  J.  HosF.,  M.A.     12mo.     It. 

THE  ENUNCIATIONS  AND 
FMa  HLs    ih:lon(;i\(;    m    ihf. 

PHOPOSniONS  IN  IHK  FIHSISIN 
AND  PAHT  OF  IHi:  11  I  \  KN  III 
HOOKS   OF    F.Lt  Lll)^  IKMS, 

(usually  rvnd  in  tl-  l'ni\  r.  t.:ire<i 

for  Students  in  <  ■  .J. 

HRA.sst,  D.I).        ,  .  .ivo. 

l.<i.  On  cartls,  in  cose,  5t.  6d. ;  without  th« 
Figures,  6H. 
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Alr.ssrs.   Hell  mid  Daldifs 


A  Nf.w  rnKNCH  Counsi:,  Ry  Mons. 
r.  K.  A.  Gasc,  M.A. 

French  Muster  at  JirUjhton  College. 

KTIC   IMCTIT    COMPAGNON:     a 

W!a      l'"n'"cli    Talk-book  for    I.ilth;  Cliil- 

^3     (Ircn.       WitJi  iiuincrouH   wooflcuts. 

Kiiiio.     3s.  6(1,  [Sliorlly. 

FIRST  FR1':NCII  BOOK;  being  a 
JVJew,  Practical,  and  Jlasy  Ah.'tliod  of 
Leariiiug  the  Klemonts  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage.    New  Edition,     i'cap.  Bvo.     Is.  6d. 

FRENCH    FABLES,    for    Beginners, 

in  Prose,  with  an  Index  of  all  the  Words 
at  the  end  of  the  Work.     Fcap.  Bvo.     2*. 

SECOND  FRENCH  BOOK  ;  being  a 
Grammar  and  Exercise  Book,  on  a  new 
and  i)ractical  plan,  exhibiting  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  French  J>anguage,  as 
compared  with  the  English,  and  intended 
as  a  secjuel  to  the  "  First  French  Book." 
Fcap.  Bvo.     2s.  6d. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SE- 
COND FRENCH  BOOKS.  Fcap.  Bvo. 
3s.  6d. 

HISTOIRES  AMUSANTES  ET  IN- 

STRUCTIVES  ;  or.  Selections  of  Com- 
plete Stories  of  the  best  FVench  Authors, 
who  have  written  for  the  Young.  \Vith 
English  A'otes.  New  Edition.  Ecap.  Bvo. 
2s.  6d. 

PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  MODERN 

ERENCH  CONV'ERSATIOX:  con- 
taining : — I.  The  most  current  and  useful 
Phrases  in  Every-day  Talk;  IL  Every- 
body's Necessary  Questions  and  Answers 
in  Travel-Talk.     Fcap.     2s.  6d. 

FRENCH      POETRY     FOR     THE 

YOUNG.  With  English  Notes,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  few  plain  Rules  of  French 
Prosody.     I^cap.  Bvo.     2s. 

MATERIALS     FOR     FRENCH 

PROSE  COMPOSrnON  ;  or.  Selections 
from  the  best  English  Prose  ^\'rite^s. 
With  copious  Foot  Notes,  and  Hints  for 
Idiomatic  Renderings.  New  Edition.  Fccip. 
Bvo.     4s.  6d.     Key,  6s. 


«^™«^HR  FRENCH  DRAMA;  being 

fi  S»'i«'rtion   of  th**    \t*'nt    1  ra'^«-di«'» 


LE  NOVEAU  TRESOR  :    or,  French 

Student's  Companion :  designed  to  facilitate 
the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at 
Sight,  Thirteenth  Edition,  with  additions. 
By  M.  E***  S*****.   12mo.    Roan,  3s.  dd. 


and  (lonn'ilifH  of  .Moi.n  uii,  Uaj  i\k, 
i'.  ( Jinsm.t.y,  ']'.  Comnkii.i.k,  and  \'oi.- 
i  Aim..  With  Arf^unn-ntu  in  Kri).'li»h  rit  llie 
Jiead  of  each  »c«'n<?,  and  Noti-8,  Critical  and 
Explanat«jry,  by  A.  Gomukici.  IBuio. 
S(dd  Hcjiaratfdy  at  1$.  eacli.  llalf-lx>uud, 
Is.  6d.  each. 

COMF.DIE8  BY  MOI.IEKE. 

J^e  .Misanthroj)e. 

J/Avare. 

Le  iiourgeoifl  Gentilhomme. 

J^e  TartufFe. 

Ee  -M abide  Imaginairc. 

Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

J^es  Fourberies  de  Scapin. 

Ee  I^recieuses  Ridicules. 

L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 

L'Ecole  des  Maris. 

Le  Medecin  .Malgre  Lui. 

M.  de  Pouceauguac. 

Amphitryon. 

TRAGEDIES,  &.C.   BV  RACINE. 

La  TliebaVde,  ou  les  Freres  Ennemis. 

Alexandre  le  Grand. 

Andromaque. 

Les  Plaideurs,  (Com.) 

liritannicus. 

Berenice. 

Bajazet. 

Mithridate. 

Iphigenie. 

Phedre. 

Esther. 

Athalie. 

TRAGEDIES,  &C.   BY  P.  CORNEILLE. 

Le  Cid. 

Horace. 

Cinna. 

Polyeucte. 

Pompce. 


Ariane. 


BY  T.  CORNEILLE. 


VLAYS  BY  VOLTAIRE. 


Brutus. 

Zaire. 

Alzii-e. 

Orestes. 

Le  Fanatisme. 

Merope. 

La  Mort  de  Cesar. 

Semiramis. 

HANDBOOK     OF     THE      SLIDE 

RULE  :  showing  its  applicability  to  Arith- 
metic, including  Interest  and  Annuities; 
Mensuration,  including  Land  Surveviug. 
With  numerous  Examples  and  useful 
Tables.  By  W.  H.  Bay  ley,  H.  M.  East 
India  Civil  Service.     12mo.     6s. 
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A  TABLE  OF  ANTI-LOGAKITIIMS; 

coiitaiiiiii^  to  sovni  pluccs  of  (it'ciiiialH, 
iiHtuiul  iiiiinhi-rs,  iiiiswt'riii^  to  all  Lo»^'ar- 
ithiiis  frum -ODOUl  to  "JWyy  ;  uiul  an  im- 
proved table  of  (Jauss'  Lof^aritliius,  by 
which  iiiiiy  be  found  the  Logarithm  of  tiie 
Bum  or  diftV'fpnct'  of  two  (juantitics.  With 
an  A|)]>«'iidix,  c<iiitaiiiin>^  a  Tahh'  of  An- 
nuitifs  for  thrt't*  Joint  Livi'«  at  .'{  jior  (•••nt. 
Carlisle.  \\y  U.K.  FiurowsKi.  'I'hird 
i.iiition.     8vo.     13s. 

TIIK      MECHANICS      OF     CON- 

STKICTION  ;  includinjj;  the  Theories  on 
the  Sfrenj^th  of  Materials,  lioofs,  Arches, 
and  Suspension  Mrid^rs,  W  ith  numerouB 
Kxamplfs.  HvSl^|•nKs  Finwick,  Ksti., 
of  the  Koval  .Military  Academy,  Woolwieli. 
Hvo.     125. 

A  TFST-BOOK   FOR  STUDENTS: 

Kxumination  Papers  for  Students  preparing; 
for  the  I  iiivcrsities  or  for  Apj)ointments  in 
the  Army  and  Civil  Service,  anil  arranp-d 
for  (ieneral  L'se  in  Schools.  IJy  the  Itev. 
Thomas  Stantiai.,  M.A.,  Head  .Master  of 
the  (irammar  School,  Ilridijwater.  I'art 
1.- -I  listory  and  (ieoi^rajthy,  tJs.  (ici.  I'art 
II. — l.ani,'uap' and  Literature, 24.  6(/.  I'art 
1 11. —  Mathinmtical  Science  ,25.  (></.  I'art 
1\'. —  I'hysical  Science,  I5.  6(/.  Or  in  1 
vol.,  Crown  8vo.  75.  6d. 

TABLES    OF    COMPARATIVE 

CniU).\()L(){;V,  illustratinjj  the  division 
ofl'niversil  History,  into  Ancient,  .M»'di- 
H'val.and  .Modern  ifistory;  and  containing 
a  System  of  Combinations,  di.Htinjjui.shed  by 
a  particular  tyjM',  to  a.ssist  the  .\lemory  in 
retainirjij  Dates,  liy  NV.  L.  Hickmoiik,  and 
fhf  Uev.  C.  MicKMOKE,  ^LA.  Third  hUli- 
tion.     4to.     5s. 

A  COURSE  OF  HISTORICAL  AM) 
(  lllU).\()L()(iICAL  l.NSiUrCTlO.N. 
My  \N .  K.  IWcKMORL.  *J  I'aris.  l!Jmo. 
35*  6d. 

A     PRACTICAL     SYNOPSIS     OF 

KNCJLISII  HISTOHV:  or,  a  General 
Summary  of  Dates  ami  Kvent.s  for  the  l's*» 
of  Schools,  and  Camlidates  for  I'ublic  Kx- 
aminations.  Hy  .Vurnt  11  IJowis.  Third 
Kdilion,  eidarp'd.     Hvo.     2.<. 

THE  STUDENTS  TEXT-BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  AND  GKNKHAL  HIS- 
TOHV, from  n.  c.  100  t«)  the  present  time. 
With  (ienealoijical  Tables,  and  a  Ski-tch  of 
the  Knjjlish  Constitution.  By  1).  Hi.ai  k, 
Siith  hlilUum.  Tost  bvo.  Sewed,  25.  Cloth, 
25.  6d. 

"  This  is  vory  niii»-h  in   n<1vnnrf«  of  mo^t  wnrkt 
wc  hiivo  8«'v»  iUm  ■  W«» 

can  award    vrry  '  '  hich 

may  prove  iQvaluu>j>u  ^w  i.-»^iiii«  i.wi  ^.M^^iii." — 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LA.NCil  AGK  FOR  SCHOOLS 
A  \  D  COLLKGKS.  By  Kuni^m  Auam», 
I'll.  D.  I  niversity  College  School.  Sew 
FAlitioHyriiUirf^ed.    I'ost  Hvo,      [Immediately. 

THE      GEOGRAPHICAL      TEXT- 

HOOK  ;  a  I'rartical  Ge<)ffraphy,  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  Study  of  that  tV-ful 
Science,   by    a    constant    reference  to  the 

Blank  .Maji.  By  .NL  K . . .  S 12mo.  2t. 

IL  The  Blank  .Ma|>K  done  up  Separately, 
•Ito.     25.  coloun-d. 

THE    1862   EDITION   OF   UNDER 

(;0\  LH.N.MLNT:  an  Olhcial  Key  to  the 
Civil  Service,  and  (iuide  for  Candidates 
fu:>eking  .\p|Miintment8  under  the  Crown. 
By  J.  C.  l*AHki\.«MiN,  Chief  Accuuntajit'« 
Ottice.  Inland  Iteveuue,  Somerset  Houbo. 
Cr.  Hvo.     lU.  6d. 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINA ITONS ; 
beini;  a  Companion  to  "  Under  Govern- 
ment," and  a  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service* 
Examinations.     By  J.  C.  l'Ai(kiN»o.N.    Cr. 

Hvo.     \is.  ()(/. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  BOOK-KEEP- 
IN'(t.  By  an  Ex|)erienced  Clerk.  12mo. 
F.if^hth  y.tlition.     As. 

DOUBLE  ENTRY  ELUCIDATED. 
By  B.  \V.  FoMKH.     Ito.     8*.  6<i. 

PEN.MANSHIP,  Tluorrtical  and  Prac- 
tical, Illustrated  and  Explained.  By  B. 
¥.  FosiKR.     12mo.     Sew  Kdition.     i$.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (J.)  COPY  BOOKS: 

live  Horts,  larp*,  text,  round,  small,  and 
mi.xed.      I'ust  4to.  on  fine  pa]M-r.      6t.  per 

(l07.t!n. 

TIIE  YOUNG  L/VDIES*  SCHOOL 
RECORD:  or,  R««piater  of  Studies  and 
Conduct.     12mo.     txi. 

A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  THE 
EI'ISILF.S  A.\l)  (iOSl'LLS  OF  THE 
C  H  U I  ST  1 A  N  V  E  A  H ,  with  Quest  ions  for 
Schools.  Royal  32mo.  '2s.0d.;  calf,  4s.  6d. 

MANUAL     OF    ASTRONOMY:     a 

Popular  Treali.v  on  l)»'scrijitive,  IMiysical, 
and  I 'mctiral -Astronomy.  BvJonv  ()Rh\r, 
F.K..\.S.     Second  Kdition.     Pca]i.  8vo.     5i. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Briiij:  a  I'lain   nn«l    Brief  In*'  .    to 

that   Science,  for  Schools   ami   '  I 'er- 

sons.     By -Mrs.  Loi  iM»\.     lib  ^  ith 

36  Wootl  Eu^raruj^.  i>ec<  ion. 
IBmo.     iJ. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  CHE- 

MlSlin  (H  SOILS.  Bv  JoHv  Scoirrnw, 
>LB.     Crown  bvo.  [In  th«  pnu. 
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KNGLISII  I»01:TRY  FOH  classi- 
cal SCHOOLS;  or,  Kloril.--ium  I'o.-ti- 
(Uiin  Aii<^licuiiiun.     l^iiio.     Ix.  i'td. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR  \'OLTIIS 

JJ:AV1N(;  SCHOOL.  J'-y  tlir-  I{<;v.  J. 
S.  (iii,i)i.iu)Ai,K,  M.A.  J'ciij).  Ijvo.  5s.; 
calf,  »*.  6^/. 


Bdl  and  Daldy^s  Illustrated  School 
Books.      Royal  l6mo. 
CIIOOL  PRIMER.     6c/. 
SCHOOL  READER,      is. 

[Shortly. 

POETRY   BOOK   FOR    SCHOOLS. 

Is. 


Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Younj/. 
liy  Horace  Grant. 

t,^2XERCISES     LOR    Till-:    IM- 
r fei?i    I '  1  i o \  K .M K N  I'     o  1     in i: 

j/'l-'^^     SKNSKS;     for    \  oung    CLildren. 

liUti').      1«.  Od. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  YOUNG  CHIL- 

JJiU:\.      \ew  l.ditiun.     l}}mo,     2«. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHIL- 
DREN,    Xevc  Kditiun.     IMmo.     li.  Gd. 

ARITHMETIC.    Second  Stage.     A>n 
l.dilivn,     18ino.     3$. 


LARKE'S  COMMERCIAL 

COPY    1500 KS.      Price  4d.      A 
^^^^^     liberal  allowance   to   Schools  and 
Colleges. 

The  First  Copy-Book  contSiins elementary 
inryis,  with  a  broad  mark  like  a  T,  which 
divides  a  well-formed  turn  into  two  equal 
parts.  This  exercise  enables  the  learner 
to  judge  oijorm,  distance,  and  proportion. 

The  Second  contains  large-hand  letters, 
and  the  means  by  which  such  letters  may 
be  properly  combined  ;  the  joinings  in 
writing  being  probably  as  difficult  to  learn 
as  the  form  of  each  character.  This  book 
also  gives  the  whole  alphabet,  not  in  sepa- 
rate letters,  but  rather  as  one  word ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  alphabet,  the  difficult  letters 
are  repeated  so  as  to  render  the  wi-iting  of 
the  pupil  more  thorough  and  uniform. 

The  Third  contains  additional  large-hand 
practice. 

The  Fourth  contains  large-hand  words, 
commencing  with  unjiourished  capitals  ;  and 
the  words  being  short,  the  capitals  in  ques- 
tion receive  the  attention  they  demand.  As 
Large,  and  Extra  Large-text,  to  which  the 
fingers  of  the  learner  are  not  equal,  have 
been  dispensed  with  in  this  series,  the  popu- 
lar objection  of  having  too  many  Copy-books 
for  the  pupil  to  drudge  through,  is  now 
fairly  met.  \Vhen  letters  are  very  large, 
the  scholar  cannot  compass  them  without 
stopping  to  change  the  position  of  his  hand, 
which  destroys  the  freedom  which  such  writ- 
ing is  intended  to  promote. 

The  Fifth  contains  the  essentials  of  a 
useful  kind  o£ small-hand.  There  are  first, 
as  in  large-hand,  five  easy  letters  of  the 


alphabet,  forming  four  copies,  which  of 
course  ai*e  repeated.  1  hen  follows  the  rt-- 
mainder  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  difficult 
characters  alluded  to.  The  letters  in  this 
hand,  especially  the  a,  c,  d,  g,  o,  and  q,  are 
so  formed  that  when  the  learner  will  have 
to  correspond,  his  writing  will  not  appear 
stiff.  The  copies  in  this  book  are  not  mere 
Large-hand  reduced. 

The  SixTncontains  small-hand  copips,  with 
instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  pupil  should  hold  his  pen,  so  that 
when  he  leaves  school  he  may  not  merely 
have  some  facility  in  copying,  but  really 
possess  the  information  on  the  subject  of 
writing  which  he  may  need  at  any  future 
time. 

The  Seventh  contains  the  foundation  for  a 
style  of  small-hand,  adapted  to  females, 
moderately  pointed. 

The  Eighth  contains  copies  for  females; 
and  the  hokling  of  the  pen  is,  of  course,  the 
subject  to  which  they  specially  relate. 

This  Series  is  specially  adapted  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  a  commercial  life.  It 
is  generailu  found  when  a  boy  leaves  school 
that  his  writing  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
is  some  months  before  it  is  available  for  book- 
keeping or  accounts.  The  special  object  of 
this  Seriesof  Copy-Boolcs  is  to  form  his  icriting 
in  such  a  style  that  he  may  be  put  to  the  work 
of  a  counting-house  at  once.  By  following 
this  course  from  the  first  the  writing  is  kept 
free  and  legible,  whilst  it  avoids  unnecessary 
flourishing. 

Specimens  of  hand-writing  after  a  short 
course  may  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Pub- 
lishers. 


■  Jilessr.1.  Bell  (ind  Daldi/'s  Publications. 
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Prepariiifi  for  publication,        Imjwrial  4 to. 

^Jerusalem  €;i*plorcti ; 

Bjin£^  a  Description  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  City,  with  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Illustrations,  consistinf^  of  Views,  Ground- 
plans,  and  Sections. 

Bv    DK.    i:i{mi:ti-    IMI-ROTTI. 

ARCHITECT-ENGINEER  TO  1118  EXCELLED  V  !*<)<»HIIATA  lAbllA  OF  JEUlflALEM, 
AND  AKCIIITECT  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 


^  -^  UTS  iin{H)rtant  work,  the  result  of  a 
''1  V  '  '*<''*'"t'*'t"  stuily  ol'sul)t«'rriiut'an  Jcru- 
l^f  T*  sulfiii,  |)ri)St'fut<'tl  on  tlu'  spot,  iluriii;j^ 
a  rcsulciici'of  «'ijjht  y<'ars,  by  oiio  (iiiulitied  by 
a  i>roffSsion!il  education  to  turn  Ins  oj)|»L.rtu- 
iiifu'.s  to  tin-  best  nrcount,  will  supply  th«> 
liihliciil  Studi'nt  with  that  which  has  bct-n  tlu> 
pri>at  (Irsidcratuni  of  all  n'o-nt  archa»olo«j^ist.s, 
and  will  furnisli,  for  tlu"  Hrst  tiuw,  accuruti? 
data  for  a  reconst  ruction  of  tlif  city  of  Solomon , 
and  for  an  idfntificatiou  of  its  topoprriiphicnl 
ft-atiirrs  as  dfSoribed  by  Joscjdius  and  other 
aucient  authors,  sacred  and  profano. 

The  various  remains  of  Jewisii  and  Chris- 
tian architecture  will  be  fully  illustrated  by 
en^ravini;s,  and  in  particular  the  subterranean 
coniluits,  acpieducts,  and  cisterns  excavatetl 
in  the  rock  within  the  ieuiple  area,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Ancient  City. 

'rhea|)pointnientof  Dr.  I'ierotti  as  architect- 
engineer  lo  the  I'sha  of  Jerusalem,  involvini? 
his  professional  employment  in  the  liaram-ett- 


Sherif — tJie  Temple  Cloee — li«»  allowed  him 
fr.-e  access  to  all  the  buildiii'^-s  and  substruc- 
tures within  th  •  sacnn)  encltMiure,  to  which 
the  Kurop«*an  traveller  ha*  Ixm.mi  iK'nuitted,  at 
the  most,  only  a  hurried  visit ;  while  his 
o[K.>nitions,  in  all  jiarts  of  Jerus.tlem,  as  sur- 
v«'vor  of  the  various  Christian  communities, 
and  agent  for  tht»  purchaik*  of  land,  hav««  put 
him  in  |>ossessioit  of  a  fund  of  infonuation 
bearing  on  the  ancient  tojKjgraphy  of  the  city. 

It  is  hoiH'd  that  this  work,  while  of  the 
gn-ati'st  value  to  the  scientific  archa-ologist, 
will  not  be  of  less  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  nn  its  copious  pictorial  illustrations 
will  serve  to  explain  such  technical  details  as 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject. 

The  w<jrk  will  be  published  in  im|M>rial 
(piarto,  and  the  price  to  .Subscribers  will  not 
exceed  four  guineas. 

[^l*rf paring  for  publicution. 


PLAN   Di:    J1.1{LSA1.1:M   ANCIENNE   ET    MODERNE.      Par  Ic   Doctcur 
EiiMKTE  Pu-HOTTi.     Oil  a  large  sheet  U  in.  bjr  29  in. ;  with  numerous  details.     Price  10*. 

[\«»u;  ready. 


f^/fj^RlTISH  SI:A\VFEDS.      Drawn  from  Professor  Harvey's  **  Phycolopia 

C  f^^Y*  iiritannica,"  with  Descriptions  by  Mrs.  Ai.KaEU  (jAnv.      Ito.  [bhortly 

" — -^-^  1  his  volume  contains  a  drawing  of  every  8|)ecies  of  British  Seaweed,  with 

magnitied  sections  where  necessary,  in  iiOS  figures,  accurately  coloured  after  nature. 

BRITISH    MOTHS  AND  BrTTERFLIES.       Transferred  in  195  |>lat.  s  from 

Criiiis's*'  Uritish  Kntomology  ;"  with  Descriptions  by  K.  W.  Janmjn,  Ksij.  Seen  tirvof  the 
Entomological  Society.     4to.  l^hortly. 

BRITISH  BEETLES.  Transferred  in  259  plates  from  Cihtis's  "  British 
Kntomology  ;"  with  Descriptions  by  E.  W.  Janson,  Esq.  Secretary  of  the  Entomological 
Society.     4lo.  [Shortly, 
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Now  Ready. 

The  Robin  Hood  Ballads.     2s.  6d. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Commander.     By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.X.     3s. 

The  Midshipman.     By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.X.     3s. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     2s.  6d. 

George  Herbert's  Poems.     2s. 

Georg-e  Herbert's  Works.     3s. 

Longfellow's  Poems.     2s.  6d. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare.     2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     2s.  6d. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained  and  other  Poems.    2$.  6d. 

Preparing. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel  borne. 

The  Conquest  of  India.     By  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  R.N. 

Sea  Songs  and  Ballads.     By  Charles  Dibdin,  and  others. 

Walton's  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton,  Hooker,  inc. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler. 

Gray's  Poems. 

Goldsmith's  Poems. 

Goldsmitli's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Henry  Vaughan's  Poems. 

Burns's  Poems. 

Burns's  Songs. 

Coleridge's  Poems. 

Other  Wo7'ks  are  in  preparation. 
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